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FA Thanksgiving 


BY EUNICE WARD 


For the little poem that points a way 
To the joy we all may find; 

For the soft refrain that has lulled the pain 
Of a vexed and jaded mind; 
For the distant glimpse of the sunlit hills 
Through a dusky street of town; 
For the hues that fly to the western sky 
When the sun is going down; 

For the sweet surprise or the bit of cheer 
That has flashed across my way 

Just the little things that a moment brings 
I will give my thanks to-day. 
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Where Rolls the Oregon 
By WALTER V. WOEHLK! 


Take the wings of mornit g 
Where rolls the Oregon. 


William Cullen Bryant 


N the Crooked river country where the gray plain with its gray sagebrush 

cover swings upward in vast undulations to meet the downward sweep of 

the dark green timber on the slopes of the snow-crowned Cascades, lies a 

sheep ranch. Its gray herds range far and wide over the table-land in 

search of summer pasture. Clear over to the Blue mountains the flocks 
roam, avoiding only the region where the cattle kings of central Oregon hoid 
sway. John Avery, owner of the ranch, is an artist in wool and mutton. Upon 
his thirty thousand acres, distant a hundred and twenty-five miles from the 
railroad at the time he took hold in the nineties, Avery, with the master-hand 
of the born sheep genius, blended the golden tleece and the fat chops until he 
had created, out of the prize-winners of the European and the American stock 
shows, an ideal wool-and-mutton animal that would pan out equally high in 
the shearing and in the slaughter pen; an animal so hardy, fat, meaty and woolly 
that the sheepmen of Australia and South Africa cheerfully paid a thousand 
dollars for a single ram of the Oregon product to improve their herds. 

John Avery was a genius in his line, a benefactor of mankind who made 
four dainty hoofs carry more wool and a bigger carcass than they had ever 
carried before. But this service did not give him the fame that spread from 
Shaniko to Silver Lake, from Bend to Boise, the fame that traveled from mouth 
to mouth over forty thousand square miles of wilderness, from the homesteader’s 
leaky shack in the sagebrush even into the clubs of the select in Portland and 
San Francisco. This fame was not based upon sheep at all. Its foundation 
and its cornerstone rested upon a bifurcated black coat, with fragmentary vest 
and trousers to match, worn by the sheepman after six p.m. Far beyond the 
limits of Oregon the ranch of quality mutton became known because its 
owner dressed for dinner. In 1920, John Avery’s dinner-coat will be 
forgotten. Its memory will lie buried in irrigation ditches and in deep furrows 
torn by the plow. But the new type of sheep, valuable both for the production 
of the dinner-coat and the dinner, will live and multiply even though the 
creator fled when the twin bands of steel crept out of the dark depths of the 
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weird Deschutes canon and crawled over the vast undulations of the sunlit 
sagebrush slopes. 

Had the Burbank of the ram and ewe transferred the scene of his operations 
a hundred miles to the west, to the moist side of the mighty Cascades, to the 
fat valley of the Willamette, to the open reaches of the Umpqua, or to the gentle 
hills and benches flanking friendly Rogue river, his swallow-tail coat and his 
liveried valets would have brought him no notice, for Oregon, outside of the 
remnant of the wild and woolly West in its geographical center, has for many 
years proudly worn all the insignia that mark Carlyle’s *‘manifold, cunning 
Victory over Want.” Oldest by many years in point of settlement and 
youngest in point of development on the Pacific Coast, Oregon is the state of 
contrasts, the region dripping with fertile abundance which made its discoverers 
starve on a diet of hot dog and cold salmon, the country which started Cali- 
fornia’s world-famous fruit industry and then waited fifty years to start its own; 
the most modest star placed upon the flag by the West, the state which ambled 
along for seventy years before it found its proper stride. It’s on high gear now. 

When the slow-moving ox trains that left Missouri a decade before the 
gold rush of the argonauts reached the end of the long Oregon Trail and drifted 
down the pleasant valleys between the Cascades and the Coast Range, they 
found in the evergreen meadows and beneath the evergreen forests a soil 
wonderfully fertile; above, a climate wonderfully mild and salubrious. Slow, 
backbreaking work it was clearing the land of trees, brush, stumps and Indians, 
hut a small plat would furnish with little etfort more than enough for the family’s 
support, even though a benevolent government doled out a full square mile to 
each couple. Out of the streams these settlers took wagonloads of salmon with 
the pitchfork. The old muzzle-loader found the deer grazing just beyond the 
cow pasture. Wheatnever failed, and potatoes, if planted once in tive years, filled 
the bins every summer. No need there was to fight blizzards, to bring water 
upon the soil with great exertion, and so the scant population acquired habits 
of easy contentment that rooted as deep as the noble firs upon the hillsides. 

In 1905, Oregon held an exposition at Portland to celebrate the centennial 
of the advent of the first personally-conducted tour down the Columbia river. 
At Portland’s fair no visitor was more impressed with the magnitude and variety 
of Oregon’s resources than the Oregonian. The exposition opened his eyes, 
made him see the moss-grown pots of gold in his backyard. He has not closed 
his optics since. The square mile which, but a few years ago, furnished three 
square meals to the old settler and his tribe, is to-day supporting sixty families 
in ample comfort. All over the old state the D. L. C.’s—the big Donation Land 
Claims—are in process of disintegration, and the new structure that is going up 
on their ruins is of the most modern Class A fireproof variety. 

Cold steel weighing ninety pounds to the yard has done its full share in 
measuring Oregon for its emblematic dinner-coat. Touching this modern 
magic wand, the victim of contented indolence ceased drifting, turned about 
and manfully breasted the current. Where the rail went, the old régime 
vanished. During the year 1910, one system, the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation and the Southern Pacific Company, was fitting to the body of Oregon 
new steel, new lines, new rails and bridges to the value of more than twenty- 
five million dollars, crying all over the West for sufficient brawny help to 
spend the money. 

At the head of the valley, twenty-three miles from the main line, on the 
edge of the untouched timber stands a tent amid blackened stumps and tangled 
growth of dense brush. A gigantic snow peak calmly gazes over the unbroken 
mantle of somber forest upon its white sides. From the peak’s glaciers a 
roaring, tumbling brook hurls itself past the tent down the widening valley 
three thousand noisy feet into the serene Columbia far below. Within the tent 
upon the edge of the wilderness, bookshelves occupy a disproportionate share of 
the available space. Upon the bookshelves, Dickens, Balzac, Thackeray, 








John Avery, a Burbank in wool and mutton, made four hoofs carry more wool and weight than they 
had ever carried before 


Browning and Maeterlinck rub elbows with the Encyclopedia of Agriculture 
and similar works of light fiction. That is the temporary home of the latter-day 
Oregon pioneer, the stump-puller and orchard-planter with the Harvard degree, 
whose helpmate carried a sheepskin out of Vassar before she took charge of the 
commercial strawberry-beds in the lavender shadow of Mount Hood. 

“Of course it’s hard work.’”’ Her smile seemed a little tired. ‘‘Pioneering 
isn’t play, but it isn’t the monotonous drudgery of the schoolroom. If we had 
had a little more money, we might have bought land already cleared and not 
so far out. But then, the hardest part will be over this year when we get the 
last six acres planted. See the strawberry patch?” The brown young face 
brightened. ‘That’s mine. I started it, and this year the secretary of the 
treasury reports a net profit of a hundred and eighty dollars out of strawberry 
sales. I’m planting some more now so that the strawberries will help keep us 
alive until the big apple band begins to play.” 

Since the far-distant days of Paris and Helen no apple has created 
more talk, made more noise than the one grown, packed and shipped in the 
Hood river valley. Upon the tables of the New York, the London and the Paris 
epicures its merits find full appreciation, and from a million printed pages the 
reading public is kept advised concerning the fabulous prices it brings. 

Quality is the keynote of the big Hood river band, just as it is the foundation 
upon which scores of other fruit districts are being built throughout Oregon. 
Given the ideal conditions of soil and climate prevailing in Oregon, anyone 
can produce immense quantities of fruit with little effort. The thousands of 
ancient, neglected home orchards prove the quantity side of the argument. 
But there is no money, no dress-suit in quantity fruit. It will barely keep the 
producer in overalls. Quality apples, pears, cherries, peaches and plums 
bring the big money. To produce quality fruit, a live man must stand behind 
the live tree even under the most favorable conditions. 

In 1891, A. I. Mason, a Kansas City carpenter, arrived in Portland with 
two dollars in cash and a watch which, left temporarily with an “uncle,” doubled 
his capital and kept him in strawberries and milk until the first pay-day came 
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around. Five years later, Mason had saved seven hundred dollars, which he 
invested in eighty acres of logged-off Hood river land. It cost him twenty 
acres to have another twenty acres cleared of brush and stumps and every 
penny he could squeeze out of his earnings. To-day he has refused a hundred 
thousand dollars for the thirty acres he has in bearing, and he does not owe a cent. 

No maiden guards her fair name with greater care than the Hood river 
apple-growers guard the reputation of their product. Both have forcible 
reasons for their watchfulness. In 1902, Hood river apples, costing the grower 
about fifty cents f. o. b. the cars, were bought by local buyers at prices ranging 
from cost price to eighty cents a box. In 1910, the average price a box 
exceeded two dollars. Between the 1902 and the 1910 prices stand the labori- 
ously acquired reputation of the fruit and the co-operative growers’ union 
organized to advertise and market the output. Since this reputation represents 
the difference between no income and big profits, the growers watch it with the 
eyes of the hawk. Woe unto the grower whose first consignment to the 
union does not show a perfect, honest pack! 

All manners of men, merchants, mechanics and farmers, engineers and 
tenors, doctors, Prince Alberts and overalls, have gathered in the valley to grow 
best apples. Whatever their resources or previous condition of servitude, one 
spirit pervades them all. Down in the big plant of the union, on the bank of 
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the serene Columbia, Amherst, Oberlin, Bowdoin and Lake Forest, fresh from 
bucking the line, were studying for the degree of M. A. P., Master of Apple 
Packing, conversing in halting French with a stripling Swiss count sent over the 
Atlantic to imbibe pomological wisdom. In front of the postoffice, laden with 
a bundle of magazines, stood a lean individual in blue jeansand smoked glasses. 

“Ohio lawyer,” said the guide tersely. ‘Came here to rest his eyes for six 
months and stayed. Has forty acres, twenty will be in bearing year afier next. 
The other one is a civil engineer, graduate of Michigan. Doing tine.” 

With a quick turn the automobile rounded a curve, shot through an open 
gate, down a long lane of laden trees, past a snug house and stopped in front 
of a row of young trees carrying apples so perfect in shape, so vivid in color 
that they seemed to be made of wax, hand-painted. From the house the 
owner of the orchard came in long strides, shouting. 

“Stop, gentlemen, stop! Take off your shoes before you get out, and tread 
softly, for this is hallowed ground. Emperors and czars, princes and potentates, 
have eaten the fruit of these trees, greatly to the honor of Oregon and to the 
amplitude of my pocket-book.”’ 

For want of breath, his mouth still containing the half of a peach, Oscar 
Vanderbilt, retired railroad man and owner of the Beulah Land grove, stopped 
his admonitory lecture, smiled and became reminiscent. 

“JT paid my first visit to the valley in 1S91. Right then I determined that 
some day when I had the price, I’d buy a fruit farm here. It took me fifteen 
years to scrape the money together. I bought this place, seventy-one acres, 
for fifteen thousand dollars in 1904, and I have not done a day’s work in four 
years. You see, I had to have labor anyway and I figured out that I was 
earning, at current wages, exactly sixty cents a day whenever I joined my men. 
So I quit and did nothing but run the ranch.” 

Hood river is but one of the many devout worshipers at the altar of Quality 
Fruit. Scores of other disciples equally devout are pressing forward to confess 
their horticultural faith and with both hands to help themselves to the plate 
of profit that is passed among the devotees. Mosier, but six miles up the 
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Emperors and czars, princes and potentates, in foreign lands have eaten the fruit of Oregon’s apple-trees. Above is 
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Columbia from Hood river, a region of roiling hills offering the raw material for 
thousands of model orchards, is planting with might and main. The Dalles, at 
the foot of the falls that worried Lewis and Clark, has forgotten the rollicking 
days when Boston buyers foregathered in its confines to greet the eight million 
pounds of wool which annually came out of central Oregon, on the hoof or 
behind eight spanking mules, to be transmuted into most slippery coin. Cherry, 
peach, apple and alfalfa money nowadays percolates more slowly into the 
channels of trade, but it comes in a steady stream and has great sticking powers. 
As of yore, the salmon leaps into net and tin can on its fatal honeymoon. Should 
the catch be light, the canneries need not shut down, profitless. The peaches, 
the cherries and the pears will keep them running the appointed time in full 
blast, salmon or no salmon. 

Speaking of new towns: The ancient genesis of the budding cities began 
with one shack multiplied by more shacks along a streak of dust until the new 
town’s baptism in brutal, benevolent flames cleared the atmosphere and the 
ground for a second start. That was the old way of town building. ‘To-day, 
on a quality basis and 





Oregon starts its new cities as it starts its fruit groves 
with both eyes to the future. Before Stanfield, in Umatilla county, was more 
than a name they built a broad, solid cement walk from the tracks into the 
sagebrush that the modern “pioneers”? might walk in comfort to the carriages. 
Instead of board shacks, stone buildings rose of out the gray plain. Instead of 
individualistic chaos, system and orderly forethought prevailed. To-day, 
Stanfield, aged two, and a dozen other budding Oregon towns have that staid, 
solid aspect which, under the old plan, was attained only after the purification 
by fire. 

Wheat has its victories as well as fruit. Not all the gold in Oregon hangs 
red and yellow on the trees. An immense area of rich ground, worked with ihe 
plow, the harrow and the harvester, stretches over the uplands of eastern and 
central Oregon, the granary of the Far West. Sifting the golden kernels out of 
the volcanic ash is no lazy man’s job, however. Henry McCullough, of Haynes, 
will tell you that. McCullough, around 1900, leit his job as valet to a carload 
of steers at Baker City and accepted a position with a threshing outfit. McCul- 
lough had just fifteen cents when he began threshing and perspiring. At noon 
his capital found investment. Looking far into the future, McCullough saw a 
competence ahead, but between the start at the threshing-machine and the goal 
stretched a long, hot, dusty road. Seeing this road, McCullough exchanged 
all his money for a big red bandana handkerchief. With that handkerchief 
he was able to take care of all the moisture the hard road might wring out of his 
perspiring brow. Though he received but a dollar and a quarter a day, in 
grain at that, McCullough stuck. In 1909, the hay and grain produced by his 
quarter-section netted him thirty-two hundred dollars. Some day McCullough 
will be one of the wheat potentates of the Inland Empire whose five-thousand- 
acre farms run thirty bushels to the acre in lean years, whose sixteen-horse 
“combines” lumber over the yellow rolling hills, resembling the phantom wreck 
of a river-steamer as they dip over the brow of a swell in clouds of gray dust. 

Oregon a few years ago had forty postoffices distant fifty miles from a rail- 
road. In Oregon’s big bare spot, between the wheat belt of the Columbia on 
the north, the Blue mountains to the east and the Cascades to the west, there 
lived scores of boys and girls who reached voting and marrying age before 
hearing the toot of a locomotive; wild, shy, taciturn creatures whose parents had 
pre-empted the best watered spots years ago. To these hermits in a sea of 
rimrock hills and sagebrush vales deliverance came out of the deep canon of 
the Deschutes, a gigantic chasm rivaling in multi-colored splendor, in gorgeous 
fantastic architecture and sterility the Grand Canon of the Colorado. Making 
use of the easy grade provided by nature, the Deschutes railway of the Harri 
man system, followed by the Hill line on the other side of the rushing, green 
water, bored its way through the foot of dark-red cliffs towering a thousand 
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feet into the air, twisted through titanic amphitheaters, passed minarets, spires, 
battlements and citadels glowing wondrously in the mystic light of the sinking 
sun, rising higher and higher until it gained the plateau to meet the line coming 
south from the Klamath country, thus throwing a double line of steel around 
the Cascades, with two east and west lines projected lengthwise across the 
sagebrush to the Snake. Into this land of mysterious potentialities the specu- 
lator and the investor, the homeseeker and the homesteader scurried in motor- 
cars and prairie-schooners, the West’s last great trek in the van of the railroad, 
the last stand of the cowboy against the plowboy. 

There is a vast difference between the homesecker and the homesfeader of 
1910. The homeseeker, as a rule, comes with many boxes, trunks and grips 
seeking a spot where littke money and much work will bring greater results. 
The homesteader usually has lost his grip and his money and drifts along 
aimlessly, satisfied with a meager living, often blinded to the opportunities at 
his very door by the glamour of the unknown still farther away. Into a small 
homesteaders’ settlement at the edge of the big, bare spot came a dealer in 
kings, queens, aces and deuces a few years ago, plying his trade squarely at 
night among the cowboys from the range and the miners from the hills. The 
tall sagebrush on the mesa looked good to him, so he located a desert entry 
upon a half-section of it and hired men to clear it. The homesteaders laughed. 
Why didn’t the tarnation fool buy some of their moist bottom-land instead of 
going upon the dry hills? To-day the erstwhile dealer in aces and deuces, 
having harvested sixteen thousand bushels of grain in one season, maintains 
that ‘“‘any man with brains, money and energy can make money in this country 
farming.’ Men of this stamp are finding plenty of elbow-room on the 323,000 
acres restored to entry in the Wallowa valley during the fall of 1910. 

The silver crest of the Cascades, cleft only by the Columbia, sharply divides 
Oregon. East of the crest lies the high table-land with its small irrigated farms 
in the valleys, with its bonanza wheat ranches and its cattle kings squeezed by 
the approaching arms of steel. To the west of the crest lies the land of abundant 
rainfall where the irrepressible forest clings tenaciously to the deep, moist soil 
until cleared away by a mixture of ax, saw, fire, goats and dynamite, the goats 
killing off the brush by persistent browsing and furnishing the mohair top of 
the motor-car that follows the clearing process. The stems of the wheat bend 
deeply under the weight of the ears, the meadows are green from one mild 
January to the other and upon the gentle hills solid farmhouses squat in the 
shade of gigantic firs, behind a screen of gnarled oaks and wide-leaved walnuts. 
An old country is this rich, moist land, a country boasting of a Methodist 
university at a time before boisterous San Francisco had thought of elevating 
its tone and many of its citizens by means of the hempen rope. ’Way back in 
the early fifties the farming pioneers of the Willamette, of the Umpqua and the 
Rogue river valleys were coining money out of their apples and pears, selling 
them to the California gold-seekers at a dollar apiece. These valleys, after a 
long, peaceful nap, have been aroused from their siesta, and the length of the 
strides they are taking is putting to shame the efforts of younger competitors. 
Cold steel, prodding their generous seating capacity, is stimujating them from 
the rear. New lines, both steam and electric, are growing away from the old 
avenues of transportation everywhere. Far up in the northwest corner of the 
state the Harriman system is crisscrossing the finest body of standing timber in 
the country with a network of rails, leaving lumber-camps, dairy cows, new 
settlements and the surveyors of the Hill lines in its wake. From Drain, on the 
Shasta Route, the Southern Pacific is headed east and west; from Coos bay,on 
the Pacific, across the Cascades into central Oregon. Eugene, at the head of 
the Willamette valley, one day celebrates with red fire and loud cheers the start 
of a new electric line to the ocean, the next day cheering the promoters of the 
road coming from the north—on paper. Medford’s pet railroad project crawls 
up the hill into the Cascades; Corvallis and Albany hope that theirs will at last 
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crawl down the other side. If only half the projected lines are completed by 
1915, Oregon will have its full share of steel highways. 

Like all other states, Oregon once upon a time needed a capital. Two 
thriving hamlets in the Willamette valley fought fiercely for the honor, which 
fell into the lap of Salem because Salem’s two hotels offered better accommo- 
dations than its rival’s one. Thus was history and a town built upon a founda- 
tion of clean sheets and well-seasoned meals. 

Salem is a town of meteorological experts. Ask any resident of Salem, 
from the mayor to the Chinaman, what the weather is in southwestern England, 
whether Nuremberg, the workshop of Santa Claus, is enjoying sunshine or is 
threatened with rain, and accurate, reliable information concerning the state and 
the prospects of the weather in Europe will be forthcoming at once. Remem- 
bering Salem’s puritanical name and early religious training, it is strange to 
see the joy with which the capital greets hail and windstorms, vermin plagues 
and similar catastrophes when they hit the right spots in England and Germany, 
though there is no personal animosity in this exultation. It is all a matter of 
hops, Salem being the principal market for the largest hop-growing district in 
the country. 

The hop crop, in its raw as well as in its manufactured state, adds a little 
giddy touch to the otherwise staid and sober activities of the districts producing 
it. The marketing of it is almost as exciting as a stiff poker game. About a 
million dollars annually is distributed during the first three weeks of September 
among the legions of hop-pickers. When that money is spent and digested, 
little ilyers in hops divert the young and the old sports. More than any other 
product of the soil, except cotton, hops is subject to violent price fluctuations 
and manipulations, and many a grower had his fingers burnt buying a few 
chips to sit in the game with the big operators instead of selling his crop when the 
market offered a good profit. On the whole, Oregon’s big hop industry has 
been profitable the last seven years, the price dropping to the cost f.o. b. the 
cars, ten cents a pound, but once, rising to the dizzy height of thirty-two cents 
a pound the following year. 

A ponderous farmer of the well-nourished middle western type, his round 
cheeks covered with short, gray stubble that left the firm upper lip bare, was 
backing an automobile truck toward the gate of the Salem Fruit Union’s 
packing-house. 

“Take a look at old man White,”’ said Manager Dick of the union. ‘Last 
year his neighbors laughed at him because he hauled seven tons of fresh prunes 
that he could not dry, twenty miles to the packing-house to sell them instead 
of letting them rot under the trees. Wait, I'll call him in.” 

Old man White came and answered readily, his slow-moving, shrewd eyes 
twinkling in the massive face. 

“T came to Oregon seventeen years ago, from Dakota.” His tone grew 
bitter as he continued. ‘I wish I’d come twenty-seven years ago. I wasted 
ten years, the best of my life, trying to make a living out of wheat that ran 
eighteen bushels to the acre in a good year. Three times in the ten years I 
did not cut the wheat at all. ’Twasn’t worth while. I had a thousand dollars 
cash when I started. When I quit I had just enough to buy a ticket for my wife 
and beat my way out here. Well, I worked around, saved my money and pretty 
soon bought seventy acres cheap. It wasn’t what you’d call a snap clearing 
the land, but it paid.” 

He turned in the doorway as he went out. 

“Seventeen families from Dakota came out and settled in my neighborhood 
this spring. Guess they had enough of Dakota blizzards and wanted more 
Oregon prunes!” 

Diversity, besides being the spice of life, is the life of the farm. Considered 
from this viewpoint, the five million fertile acres of the Willamette valley are 
just beginning to live. Diversified farming in the vast valley is barely in the 
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bud. When it is in full bloom it will feed, besides ten times its present popu- 
lation, the entire state of Oregon and will have a few hundred trainloads left for 
export every year. In the meantime, some sixteen hundred youths are going 
through the manual of arms, studying tactics and strategy in order to help 
nurse the budding valley into bloom. 

No, the compulsory military drill at the Oregon Agricultural College, one 
of the best and biggest of its kind in the country, has no direct bearing upon 
farming except in so far as it improves the human material, the most important 
agricultural factor. It instils neatness, discipline, precision, directness of 
thought and action into the students, and these characteristics are the crying 
need of the man who tills the soil. Having imbibed them, he is able to make the 
most of the practical instruction imparted by the experts of national reputation 
on the staff of the Corvallis institution. A snappy drill limbers the brain as 
well as the muscles, makes both work in purposeful unison. This training of 
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mind, character and hand, this co-ordination of the practical and the intellectual, 
has doubled the attendance of the school in the four years since President J. W. 
Kerr took hold in 1906. In the systematic development of Oregon’s soil, timber 
and mines the assistance of the school’s graduates will prove of inestimable value. 

Few states in the Union have an agricultural population as wide-awake and 
progressive, as anxious for expert, technical advice as Oregon. The Oregonians 
are even willing to pay for this advice. At Hood river the apple-growers raised 
three thousand dollars in one day to pay the plant doctor. Jackson county, in 
Rogue river valley, the home of the big pear, went still further. It hired a plant 
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doctor, the best it could find, on the Chinese plan, paying him tive thousand 
a year to keep its orchards healthy and prevent disease from gaining a foothold. 

The plan was a success. At the edge of the Rogue river valley the dread 
pear-blight, the scourge that had wiped out almost every pear orchard in the 
country during its triumphant march from New York to California, was beaten 
back. Everyone of the pear-growing states saw its groves practically wiped out, 
except Oregon. The fifty thousand acres of young orchards around Medford, 
Ashland and Grants Pass, though attacked by the disease, escaped unscathed. 
No special properties of climate, soil or surroundings protected the trees. As 
in all the latter-day victories of Oregon, the human factor determined the out- 
come of the battle. Because the Rogue river horticulturists had the open mind, 
the open purse, the energy and the brains that make for success in any line, 
they not only succeeded in checking the course of the blight where all others 
had failed, but they also succeeded in raising more and larger pears and in 
selling them for higher prices than anyone else in the world. 

Money talks. The voice of fruit money, the true tales of extravagant apple 
and pear protits that sounded like the dreams of the wild-eyed promoter, 
attracted the country’s fleeting attention to Oregon. A masterly campaign 
of publicity, supported by a steady stream of fact literature, held and intensified 
this unstable attention. Portland started the publicity ball rolling. Practically 
every community in the state large enough to furnish a full set of officers for a 
commercial club followed suit, the Southern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company keeping pace with the communities, dollar for dollar. 
The results startled even seasoned campaigners. In Medford, Judge William 
Colvig, a gray, young pioneer of the 1853 ox-team vintage, argued, pleaded, 
promised, exhorted, threatened, bullied and abused in turn until Medford’s 
Commercial Club had six hundred members who spent ten thousand a year 
to promote the legitimate interests of the Rogue river valley. Attractive ex- 
hibition pavilions—close to the railway station, that he who rides might see— 
sprang up everywhere. Two million descriptive pamphlets, in three colors, 
were sent out in one year. Whenever a town lagged behind the procession, 
revival meetings were held by the Portland boost evangelists to stimulate 
interest in and donations to the cause. No purse, not even the one with the 
time-lock always set for to-morrow, could resist the fervid appeals. At one 
town noted for the tightness of its three thousand inhabitants the itinerant 
evangelists raised a promotion fund of four thousand dollars in a revival lasting 
two hours. 

Persistent, systematic publicity, if based upon hard facts, never fails. Med- 
ford, though a new inn opens for business almost every week, though two five- 
story hotels are near completion, had to build a tent city to avoid hanging out 
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In the Crooked river country the gray sagebrush plain meets the green timbered slopes of the snow- 


crowned Cascades 


the sign “Standing Room Only.’’ At Ashland, of a Sunday evening, the mail- 
box at the station was filled to the top and overilowing with letters. 

“They're all writing home telling the folks to pack up and come out,” said 
a bystander, from old habit launching into a glowing description of the town’s 
future. In the Willamette valley the ancient mile-square Donation Land 
Claims are beginning to support families at the rate of sixty to one. Hood 
river reports daily inquiries averaging twenty letters, from all parts of the world 
At The Dalles, timid capital being afraid of the venture, the Business Men’s 
Association raised a hundred thousand dollars and built a five-story hotel, which 
paid dividends from the day it opened. 

In the midst of this rising flood of state-wide civic pride stands Portland 
in its rim of fir-clad heights, the city of comfortable mansions surrounded by 
pink roses and comfortable woodpiles, gazing from the serene Willamette and 
the broad Columbia to the snow-capped peaks north and south, smiling anew 
after each gaze. Watercourses, the bigger and longer the better, and water 
grades are the true arteries of commerce and trade; mountains, the higher the 
worse, underbind these arteries. From the Canadian to the Mexican line 
Portland is the only port on the Pacific Coast having a water grade and water 
transportation into the rich plateau region west of the Rockies, the same forces 
which roll the water of the Columbia past its doors bringing more railroads into 
its terminals. Therefore Portland smiles, assured of a forty-foot channel and 
a future. 

The old Oregon Trail is but a memory, a romance growing dimmer as it 
recedes into the gray past. But its spirit lives. Without shame the new 
generation may stand before the shades of its sturdy sires. Though the glorious 
days of man’s hand-to-hand fight with untamed nature are gone beyond recall, 
new and greater problems, problems confronting the masses instead of the 
individual, have arisen. And because Oregon is approaching these intricate 
problems understandingly, sincerely endeavoring to build an ideal common- 
wealth upon a sound economic foundation, the best blood of the nation is once 
more following the Oregon Trail. 








The Oregon Agricultural College, with sixteen hundred students, is one of the best and biggest in the country 
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Apia, principal port of the Samoan Islands. 





The cross indicates the remote resting-place of Robert Louis Stevenson 


More Tales of Tusitala 


By W. FARMER WHYTE 


EpitTor’s Note.—On the 13th of the present month—N ovember—occurs an anniversary that 
should be treasured and remembered by all lovers of geod literature the world over, for it was just 


sixty years ago in Edinburgh that Robert Louis Stevenson was born, 


Because of this, it is 


especially fitting (if any explanation were needed) to tell afresh some old, and record possibly 
some new, stories of the story-teller—the beloved Tusitala; tales of his all too brief life, and notes 
of a writer's recent visit to his grave on Mount Vaea’s lonely crest: 


OT many years ago, there was a 

lounger in Macquarie street, 

whom some of us would have 

given a year or two of life to 

know. In France he had once 
been arrested as a German spy and once 
mistaken for a vender of indecent photo- 
graphs. Nowhere, as far as I can make out, 
was he ever mistaken for a reputable tourist. 
Yet the man was as much at home in San 
Francisco as in Sydney, on an Alpine peak 
as on a South Sea atoll. Here he lived a 
good deal at the Union Club, and snatched 
odd meals at the Paris House. In Sydney his 
health was always at its worst. Yet on sunny 
days you might have seen him loitering down 
Macquarie street to the Domain, where he 
would sit for hours, taking in the air and 
exchanging confidences with other more or 
less disreputable persons. He threw the 
glamour of romance about them. Yet I 
think I should know them if they happen to 
be lingering on, and for his sake during idle 


moments I sometimes cast a wistful glance 
across to the seats where my fancy pictures 
them. But Stevenson himself, he will never 
come back.” 

Under the initials of E. B., these words 
appeared in the Sydney Daily Telegraph on 
April 14, 1906. If the climate of Sydney, 
Australia’s biggest and most beautiful city, 
had been a little kinder to him, it is conceiv- 
able that Robert Louis Stevenson would 
have lived his last days there instead of in 
Samoa, for he made many friends there and 
he often said that he loved nothing better 
than to sit in the Domain, or the Botanic 
Gardens, taking in the beauties of the har- 
bor of Port Jackson. But Fate decreed 
otherwise, and Samoa claimed him for her 
own. What has become of the little steamer 
Janet Nicoll, on which he voyaged from 
Sydney to New Zealand, and thence to 
Samoa, I know not; but of four men who 
made that trip—Stevenson and his three 
friends, Harry Henderson, Ben Hird and 
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Jack Buckland—there lives but one to-day, 
and probably the little steamer also is no 
more. ‘To three old shipmates among the 
Islands, Harry Henderson, Ben Hird, Jack 
Buckland. Their friend R. L. S.”—so runs 
the dedication of Jsland Nights’ Entertain- 
ments. Stevenson himself rests on the sum- 
mit of Mount Vaea, “under the wide and 
starry sky,” thirteen hundred feet above 
the sea, close to his old home in Apia; Jack 
Buckland met his death in a terribly tragic 
manner on Suwarrow Island, being killed by 
an explosion; and on the lonely island of 
Funafuti, in the Ellice group, Ben Hird lies 
buried. Henderson was part owner of the 
Janet Nicoll, and Hird was supercargo. As 
for Buckland—the original of Tommy Had- 
don in The Wrecker—he was made of much 
the same stuff as Stevenson himself, a bo- 
hemian, a wanderer, ever seeking the never- 
occurring land that satisfies. Even after 
Stevenson discovered Samoa and chose its 
people ‘to be his people, to live and die 
with,” the novelist’s eyes were ever turning 
to Scotland, the home of his youth. He 
wrote once to his friend Sidney Colvin, ask- 
ing him to visit ‘‘Vailima’”—‘‘it is beautiful, 
and my home, and tomb that is to be, though 
it is a wrench not to be planted in Scotland 
—that I can never deny.’”’ When in con- 
nection with the London Missionary Society 
a ‘Sailors’ Rest’? was established at Apia, 
he contributed a bed and named it “‘Aller- 
muir.’ And a poem he wrote, and which 
was published just after his death in Long- 
man’s Magasine, contained these pathetic 
lines: 

The tropics vanish, and meseems that I, 

From Halkerside, from topmost Allermuir, 


Or steep Caerketton, dreaming gaze again. 


One by one they are passing away, the 
men who knew Stevenson in his Island days. 
A little while ago, there died at Apia one of 
his closest friends, in the person of Mr. R. 
Hetherington Carruthers, the oldest legal 
practitionerin the South Sea Islands. A cul 
tured gentleman, a brother Scot and son of 
the Mense, Mr. Carruthers shared many 
confidences with Stevenson, and he left be- 
hind him many interesting reminders of their 
friendship. ‘R. Hetherington Carruthers 
from his client, in memory of field days and 
nights in Matafele’’—this is the inscription 
written by Stevenson in a copy of Memories 
and Portraits, presented to his legal friend 
on the occasion of winning a lawsuit in 
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which he was concerned. Mr. Carruthers 
shared with another friend, Mr. H. J. Moors, 
an American merchant trading in Samoa, 
and in whose house the Stevenson family 
lived for several months after their arrival at 
Apia, the privilege of reading some of the 
novelist’s books in the manuscript; and in 
the case of the Footnote to History—written 
in the midst of the troublous times Samoa 
was then passing through, “this distracted 
archipelago set upon by a clique of fools’ — 
most of the material was supplied by Mr. 
Moors, in whose house the little book was 
written. Some of the proofs of the Footnote 
are still in Mr. Moors’ possession. 

A voracious reader, like Stevenson him- 
self, Carruthers was no mean literary critic, 
and they spent many an hour together dis- 
cussing books and their writers. The law- 
yer’s literary opinion was valued as highly as 
his legal opinion, and Stevenson was not 
above taking sound advice. Some of the 
opening chapters of The Wrecker, written in 
collaboration with Lloyd Osbourne, were 
recast, [ believe, because they failed to pass 
muster with Carruthers, who vehemently de- 
clared that collaboration would spoil the 
reputation founded upon such stories as 
Kidnapped, Will o’ the Mill, and Thrawn 
Janet. Of the letters written from time to 
time by Stevenson to his friend and neighbor 
—for Carruthers’ home was situated close 
to ‘‘Vailima’’—the following is one of the 
most characteristic: 

DEAR Mr. CARRUTHERS: 

I was able to make up a poor show of Long- 
man’s but the rest seem irrevocably gone. I 
have also some series of Scribner's, but the 
same ruthless hand has shattered these; and I 
have written for volumes, so vou had best wait 
till these come. I was delighted to sce “The 
Maid of Sker” again. 

I have been up three hours cutting in the 
bush, and feel another man. 

May I be very bold 
—and recall a conversation we once held upon 


it is meant in friendship 


your own veranda? Had I seen you last night 
I would have spoken: such is my sense of time 
and its importance that I take the more dis- 
agreeable—perhaps the less formidable—step 
Be sure it is a friendly voice that 
seware, O Lord, 


of w riting. 
says—and falters in saying 
we are always weeding; just to-day I think you 
must turn to and hoe a row. The time will 
come, I know well, when you can and will re- 
turn the service to 

Your very sincere well-wisher and obliged 
friend, 


eS Oe 























A portrait of Stevenson hitherto unpublished and here printed by courtesy of Katherine Osbourne. It was 
taken in Samoa by John Davis a short time before the author’s death. Stevenson had 
ridden into Apia from Vailima by appointment with Tui, a Samoan chief, 
and both had their photographs taken at that time 




















Sea road and cottages of Malua Institute, 


When Stevenson died, his favorite pony 
Jack passed into Carruthers’ possession. Of 
Jack, Graham Balfour, the novelist’s cousin, 
writes in the Life: ‘He reigned alone in 
Stevenson’s affection, and, never having 
been mounted since, is passing a peaceful 
old age in a friend’s paddock in Upolu.” 
But the statement is hardly correct—Jack 
has been mounted since! To the novelist’s 
fertile imagination Jack appeared as a fiery, 
untamed animal, dangerous to his rider and 
the public in general; but to others who 
knew him Jack was a quiet and inoffensive 
little animal on whose back a child might 
safely ride. When Mrs. Stevenson left Sa- 
moa finally in 1897, Mr. Carruthers offered 
Jack a home, where he was to end his days 
in dignified retirement. ‘‘No one shall ever 
ride him again,” declared his new owner; 
but alas for human promises—his Samoan 
servant borrowed Jack without a “by your 
leave”’ shortly afterward and won the cigar 
and umbrella race with him at a gymkana 
in Apia! But before Jack came into his life, 
Robert Louis used to ride a circus horse. A 
circus went to Samoa, and after all the avail- 
able shekels had been gathered in, it was 
found that no steamer would arrive to take 
it away for another month. To avoid abso- 
lute ruin and to raise the necessary passage 
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where Stevenson was a frequent visitor 


money to leave Samoa the great tent and one 
of the horses had to be sold—and Mrs. Stev- 
enson bought the horse. It was a piebald 
steed and on this he used to ride into town 
from ‘‘Vailima,” which was situated three 
miles away; and with his velvet coat, his 
quaint little yachting cap and the long locks 
hanging down to his shoulders, he looked 
for all the world like the circus impersonator 
of Dick Turpin in his ride to York. But one 
day the circus horse tried the tight-rope 
trick on its own account and strangled itself 
with the rope by which it was tethered. 
Stevenson was very fond of riding, and with 
Graham Balfour, Lloyd Osbourne and other 
friends he made many a malaga, or journey, 
to distant native villages. ‘Twenty miles’ 
ride, sixteen fences taken, ten of the miles 
in a drenching rain, seven of them fasting 
and in the morning chill, and six stricken 
hours’ political discussions by an interpreter; 
to say nothing of sleeping in a native house, 
at which many of our excellent literati would 
look askance of itself.”’ This is his summar- 
ized account of one of these rides, a visit to 
Mataafa, ‘‘the rebel king,” at Malie; and 
the interpreter referred to—the ‘sesquipe- 
dalian young half-caste,” Sale Taylor, who 
gave him his lessons in the Samoan language, 
as mentioned in the Vailima Letters—now 









































Residence at Malua of the Rev. J. E. Newell of the London Missionary Society. 


occupies a position as interpreter in the 
government offices at Apia. 

“Since Byron was in Greece,” wrote his 
riend Mr. Gosse to Stevenson, ‘‘nothing has 
so appealed to the ordinary literary man as 
that you should be living in the South Seas.” 
His friends little thought that they would 
never see him again, despite his words, 
“Here I am until I die, and here will I be 
buried; the word is out, and the doom writ- 
ten.”” Yet they were prophetic words. A 
few old friends visited him in his Samoa 
home from time to time, and he repeated the 
same story to them all—he had gone there 
to die. Kipling had got halfway to Samoa 
when he learned of Stevenson’s death; and 
Mr. Barrie had just completed arrangements 
for the voyage to Apia when the end 
occurred. In the Samoa Times of Septem- 
ber 22, 1894, there appeared the following 
paragraph: 


” 


Mr. J. M. Barrie, who was married the other 
day to Miss Ansell, late of “‘Walker, London,” 
is about to pay a visit, with his wife, to Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Just above this statement was printed 
another interesting piece of news: 

Mr. R. L. Stevenson asks £25 a thousand 


: : : : ‘ “The Bottle Imp,” 
written by Stevenson, was here translated into Samoan by Mr. Newell 


words for the serial rights of his new novel 

St. Ives. 

In his book Jn the South Seas—origin- 
ally written as a series of articles for Mc- 
Clure’s Syndicate—Stevenson has given us 
an interesting account of his Pacific wander- 
ings. In the course of his island cruise, on 
which he set out from San Francisco, he 
visited the Marquesas, the Paumotus, the 
Society Islands and the Gilberts, and was 
charmed by them all. The accompanying 
photograph of his old home at Tautira, 
in Tahiti, the chief of the Society group, was 
taken a few years ago by Dr. Schultz, Chief 
Justice of German Samoa, and _ it 
serves to illustrate the beauty of the island 
that is called the “pearl of the Pacific.” 
But if the natural beauty of Tahiti attracted 
Stevenson, the lovable nature of the Samoan 
people attracted him still more, and it was 
amongst them that he finally made his home. 
Of those late Samoan days much has been 
written; of ‘“‘Vailima,”’ set upon a slope, close 
to Mount Vaea, at the summit of which he 
was buried, we have read much; yet there 
are some things still worth the telling, some 
things connected with the life of this lovable 
man of letters (whose initials to many 
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besides Mr. Barrie are the sweetest in recent 
literature) which are worth preserving. 

“Vailima” has seen many changes since 
the time of the gifted Scot, and to-day it is 
the official residence of the governor of Ger- 
man Samoa. Many alterations have been 
made to the historic building, many improve- 
ments effected, but some things still remain 
to remind us of other days. One may look 
in vain for the chimney that Stevenson 
erected, not because it was needed in this 
tropical climate. but because he said no 
house could look like home without a fire- 
place—and the marble bust of old Robert 
Stevenson no longer twinkles on the com- 
pany gathered there, nor do the Burmese 
gilded idols guard the two posts of the stair- 
case; but the staircase and the big ballroom, 
sixty feet long and forty feet wide, lined and 
ceiled with varnished redwood from Cali- 
fornia, are still there. And one may recall 
the many strange and interesting gatherings 
that took place in that large room—Steven- 
son’s birthday parties, the dances and other 
functions, grave and gay. After the novel- 
ist’s death the whole property, which cost 
him about fifteen thousand dollars, was sold 
to Mr. Kunst, a wealthy German gentleman, 
for a little over eight thousand dollars; the 
new owner built a new wing on to the house 
and made other alterations. Of the building 
of the old ‘‘Vailima,” of the drawing of the 
plans, the consultation with friends, and the 
anxiety the whole thing cost Stevenson, we 
have been told something in the Vailima 
Letters; and here is a note, hurriedly written 
on an old piece of paper, which Mr. Moors 
received from him some time after the house 
had been built—the temporary structure in 
which the family at first lived, and which, 
when a new “Vailima’”’ was erected, was 
given over to Joe Strong and his wife Isobel, 
Stevenson’s stepdaughter and sometime 
amanuensis: 


My DEAR Moors: The boxes were to cost 
£2 apiece. The boys will bring you the plans. 
I hope to get down to-day, but the weather does 
not yet seem hardened up. We had a hell of a 
time yesterday; I wish the man who invented 
open eaves had been with us; I would have 
burned him to see to read by. 

Yours ever, 


Ri. S. 


The novelist’s life in Samoa was a strenu- 
ous one. Not only was he hard at work in 
the writing of books, but he threw himself 
into the vortex of the troubles that then rent 
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Samoa, actively espousing the cause of 
Mataafa, the ‘rebel king.” As a certain 
Irishman said, Apia was a fine place to live 
in during that period—one could be in a 
fresh conspiracy every day. The white resi- 
dents, like the natives, were split on the king 
question, and to such a point did they carry 
their feelings that the most outrageous accu- 
sations were made on either side. The 
Three Great Powers, through the consuls, 
supported Malietoa; Stevenson, Moors and 
other influential Europeans espoused the 
cause of Mataafa. A bitter feeling sprang 
up between Stevenson and the British Con- 
sul (then Mr. Berry Cusack-Smith), and the 
relations between them became exceedingly 
strained on the publication in the Samoa 
Times of an extract from a New Zealand 
newspaper stating that Mr. Cusack-Smith 
was to be transferred and that Mr. Stevenson 
was to be appointed British Consul at Apia 
—a statement that had no foundation in 
fact. At one time Stevenson was actually 
threatened with arrest and deportation, and 
his friend Moors was kept a close prisoner 
in his own house, guarded night and day by 
a force of bluejackets from the warships. 
The local paper discovered a mare’s nest in 
the importation of a couple of rifles and some 
ammunition which the novelist had ordered 
from Sydney for his own use, and pointedly 
asked, ‘‘What are we to think of it?”’ And 
even after his death there were not wanting 
some to speak ill of him, as when, in the 
Supreme Court of Samoa in February, 1895, 
the startling assertion was made that 
*‘Stevenson’s death was caused, not by apo- 
plexy, but heart affection, produced by fear 
at the arrival of the arms and ammunition!” 

This statement was made during the hear- 
ing of a charge of libel preferred against 
Charles Thomas Taylor, a Samoan subject. 
The information set out ‘that on the third 
day of December, 1894, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, advocate and author, of Vailima, 
near Apia, died, and Charles Thomas Tay- 
lor wickedly, maliciously and unlawfully, 
designing and intending to injure and de- 
fame the character, reputation and memory 
of the said Robert Louis Stevenson, to vilify 
and throw scandal upon his family, to bring 
them into contempt and infamy, and to stir 
up the ill-will of the subjects of the King of 
Samoa against them, to deprive them of their 
good name, fame and reputation and to pro- 
voke them to a breach of the peace, on or 
about February 14, 1895, did speak and 

















W. Farmer Whyte 


publish certain false, scandalous, malicious 
and defamatory words to P. R. Chattield, 
foreman and reporter of the Samoa Times 
newspaper, as follows: That the schooner 
Equator, Captain Kustel, which was in these 
waters two or three months since, on her 
departure communicated with the natives at 
Aleipata, meaning thereby to certain Sa- 
moans in rebellion against the King of 
Samoa, and landed there four hundred 
rifles and five hundred rounds of cartridges 
to each gun; that the amount paid, less $250 
still owing, was $25,000, and that of this 
amount part was paid over to Captain Kus- 
tel at Vailima, meaning thereby by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, to the scandal and reproach 
of his name and memory, to the great dam 
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members of the Stevenson family were ex- 
amined and gave an indignant denial to the 
fabrication. ‘It is a great shame to vilify 
the dead in this manner,” said Lloyd 
Osbourne. An extract from Mrs. Steven- 
son’s evidence reads as follows: 

When I heard this report first I was intensely 
angry and irritated. The Rev. Mr. Bleazard 
told me I ought to take steps in the matter, as 
it was doing Mr. Stevenson’s name and memory 
harm and was also doing the family damage. 
He told me he had given an address to a body of 
Samoans, quoting from my husband’s writings, 
and that a Samoan missionary afterward told 
him that he had made a great mistake in doing 
so, as “Stevenson had been importing arms, and 
his sudden death was a judgment of God.” 


My husband’s policy was always 

















The California home of Mrs. Stevenson, widow of the novelist, at Montecito, near Santa Barbara 


age and disgrace of the family, and to the 
great danger of their suffering from the 
hatred and ill-will of the subjects of the King 
of Samoa, to the evil example of others in 
like case offending, and against the peace of 
the King of Samoa, his crown and dignity.” 

The proceedings against Taylor were 
taken by Mr. Carruthers, the family solicitor, 
acting on instructions from Mr. Charles 
Baxter, Stevenson’s Edinburgh lawyer and 
friend, who had arrived in Apia a short time 
previously. The principal witness was the 
man Chatfield, who stated that Taylor had 
supplied him with the story; and Chatfield, 
who had never lost an opportunity to attack 
Stevenson in his lifetime, still cherished his 
animosity and made the remarkable decla- 
ration that has been referred to. All the 


friendly to the Samoans, apart from political 
sides. He was devoted to their welfare, and 
spent much time and money on their behalf. 

He was always for peace and not for firearms, 

and always preached and acted so. 

The accused man made a long statement, 
in which he asserted that Chatfield had made 
a tool of him in order to vent his spleen on 
Stevenson, because the latter had in one of 
his letters to the London Times character- 
ized his father as “‘notoriously ill off.””. There 
were many who believed Taylor’s story and 
considered that an attempt had been made 
to extract information from him that could 
not be upheld by facts, but he was neverthe- 
less sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. It was afterward established beyond 
doubt that the Equator took no rifles to 
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Samoa and that no money was ever paid in 
Apia on account of any rifles to be brought 
by her at any time whatever. Stevenson was 
never, even in the most distant way, con- 
nected with the importation of arms or 
ammunition for the rebels. On the other 
hand, he counseled peace on every possible 
occasion, and oftentimes journeyed far afield 
to preach this gospel. It is true that he 
supported Mataafa’s claim to the kingship, 
and in addition to publishing his Footnote to 
History, wrote long letters to the London 
Times in favor of that high chief; but what he 
did he did openly and fearlessly as a man 
whose honor was as unsullied as his convic- 
tions were firm. Mataafa’s downfall and 
deportation, and the casting of his leading 
chiefs into prison, cameasa hard blow to him. 

“He is a beautiful, sweet old fellow,” 
wrote Stevenson of Mataafa; and not long 
since the writer of the present article had an 
opportunity of hearing from Mataafa’s own 
lips his opinion of the man who so ardently 
championed his cause. “He was always for 
peace,” said he; “may his soul rest in the 
eternal mansions!” 

To the Samoans, Stevenson was known as 
Tusitala (writer of tales), and this name was 
first applied to him by the Rev. J. E. Newell, 
head of the London Missionary Society’s 
station at Malua. One night Mr. Newell 
met Stevenson at Moors’ house, and the 
novelist offered to write a story for the 
natives, to be translated by Mr. Newell and 
printed in the O le Sulu O Samoa, a little 
paper edited by the missionary and publish- 
ed under the auspices of the L. M.S. The 
offer was gladly accepted, and the story 
began publication in the Samoan language 
in Mav, 1891. It was The Bottle Imp, and 
was announced as being by “Tusitala O 
Seteveni”’ (the writer of tales, Mr. Stevenson). 
Of the number of the Sulu in which the 
story opened, there is but one copy now in 
existence, and it is in the possession of Mr. 
Newell. The Bottle Imp was immensely 
popular with the natives, and Twsitela ever 
afterward was a man of much honor in the 
land. This story enjoys the distinction of 
naving been read by Samoans before it was 
read by English-speaking people. 

It was after this that the dark days ensued, 
the warring for a kingdom, the taking of 
heads; and though 7 wsitala saw fit to oppose 
King Malietoa, the natives, one and all, were 
his true friends to the last. Those were sad 
days, yet a stranger arriving in Apia and 
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taking up the local paper, that strangely- 
edited organ, the Samoa Times, might well 
have been excused for seeing some humor in 
the situation. ‘We are sorry,” itreported on 
one occasion, “that we have nothing of a 
very startling character for the delectation of 
our readers, but during the past week noth- 
ing of any magnitude has occurred. One 
government soldier, however, met his death 
at the hands of the rebels at Saleimoa on 
Wednesday.” It was the same organ that 
informed us, after the ships of war had 
shelled the rebels’ positions with deadly 
effect, that his majesty the king had con- 
gratulated the commanders on “the excel- 
lent results attained,” and one of the chiefs 
with the king thanked those same command- 
ers for affording his majesty’s troops “‘a very 
pleasant fight!’ Stevenson, in his Footnote, 
has told us the whole sorry story. It was 
written at white heat, and is remarkable for 
its vigor and brilliancy, containing much of 
the same bitter, stinging invective as charac- 
terized his defense of Father Damien, who 
worked among the lepers of the Hawaiian 
Islands at Molokai. 

To those who know the South Sea Islands, 
their beauty and their romance, the subtle 
charm they had for Stevenson is easily under- 
stood. “If more days are granted tome, they 
shall be passed where I have found life most 
pleasant and man most interesting; the axes 
of my black boys are already clearing the 
foundations of my future house, and I must 
learn to address readers from the uttermost 
parts of the sea. That I should thus have 
reversed the verdict of Lord Tennyson’s 
hero is less eccentric than appears. Few 
men who come to the Islands leave them; 
they grow gray where they alighted; the palm 
shades and the trade-wind fan them till they 
die, perhaps cherishing to the last the fancy 
of a visit home, which is rarely made, more 
rarely enjoyed, and yet more rarely repeated. 
No part of the world exerts the same attract- 
ive power upon the visitor, and the task 
before me is to communicate to fireside 
travelers some sense of its seduction, and to 
describe the life, at sea and ashore, of many 
hundred thousand persons, some of our own 
blood and language, all our contemporaries, 
and yet as remote in thought and habit as 
Rob Roy or Barbarossa, the Apostles or the 
Cesars. The first experience can never be 
repeated. The first love, the first sunrise, 
the first South Sea Island, are memories 
apart and touched a virginity of sense.” 
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Thus he wrote in his first South Sea sketch, 
and it is thus that most men write of the 
Islands. But Stevenson had already come to 
“the afterpiece of life,’ and four years had 
barely passed ere he, too, was but a memory 
apart, at rest upon the summit of Mount 
Vaea. 

It must have been the hardest, stiffest 
climb there ever was, the scrambling up that 
hill to bury Stevenson! All through the long 


night of December 3, 1894, the Samoans 
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Vaea mountain on December 4, 1894? We 
have been told that the way was so rugged 
in places that the bearers could do no more 
than retain their hold of the casket whilst by 
means of ropes around their waists their 
comrades hauled them upward toward the 
goal. 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 





In the vicinity of Stevenson’s Tautira home 


labored to cut a pathway up Mount Vaea, so 
that their beloved Tusitala might be buried 
at the top, as he had desired; and the work 
went on all through the next morning. It 
was a labor of love, like the making of the 
Road of Gratitude that led up to “Vailima” 
—an expression of their gratitude by a large 
number of Samoans whom Stevenson had 
befriended in prison after the overthrow of 
Mataafa. Has there ever been sucha funeral 
procession as that which made its way up 


This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


These words, Stevenson’s own, are cut in- 
to one side of the tomb, and a thistle and 
hybiscus, fitting emblems, accompany them. 
At the top is the name: 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
1850-1894 
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On the other side is an inscription in the 
Samoan language, beginning with the words, 
“The Tomb of Tusitala’’; underneath are 
parts of the sixteenth and seventeenth verses 


of Ruth: 


WHITHER THOU GOEST, I WILL GO; AND 
WHERE THOU LODGEST I WILL LODGE, THY 
PEOPLE SHALL BI MY PEOPLI AND THY 


GOD MY GOD; WHERE THOU DIEST WILL I 


DIE, AND THERE WILL I BE BURIED. 


Never will the writer forget the visit he 
made, not long since, to Stevenson’s grave. 
In the early ‘*Vailima”’ days the road leading 
from Apia to the novelist’s home was little 
more than a bush track, and even Jehu, the 
son of Nimshi, would have found it next to 
impossible to get a vehicle up there; but to- 
day it is one of the finest roads in the island, 
and no more delightful drive can be imag- 
ined. For the first mile or so one passes 
through an avenue of cocoanut-palms, those 
“vegetable giraffes,’ as Stevenson called 
them, and then there comes a wealth of 
other tropical trees, shady and sweet-scented 

-the talie, the graceful fao, the fuafua and 
many others. Here and there a great ban- 
yan shows through. On either side the 
beautiful hybiscus, cream and scarlet, lends 
color to the scene. After journeying a couple 
of miles one leaves the main road and passes 
along a shady country lane. A few hundred 
yards down, and this lane turns sharply up 
to the left. Here at this corner begins the 
Road of Gratitude, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Road of the Loving Hearts. A 
quarter of a mile ahead stands “‘Vailima.” 
Behind the house is the little winding track 
that Stevenson made to the foot of Mount 
Vaea. Beautiful scenes, full of the poetry 
that entered into Stevenson’s soul!—but the 
long, rugged climb up Vaea, the neglected 
grave, the rough stone-work that serves as 
a tomb for Tusitala, how disappointing it 
all was! 





Epitor’s Note—It is explained by members of the family 
that this apparent neglect is intentional and the carrying out of 
the especial request of Stevenson himself. It was his wish that 





the fast-growin opic foliage should quickly cover and caress 
hic wich ¢ } 












his grave, ar . too, that his remains should lie at a place 
most inaccc the ious and inquiring tourist The 
tomb is of ce d} in the same manner and design as 
the tomb of a great chief of the Samoans, excepting that it is of 
cement instead of the more perishable coral rock The tablet 
upon it are of bronze, designed by Gelett Burgess. 


Well do I remember the shock it gave me 
when, after my tiring climb up a narrow, zig- 
zag pathway, no better in places than a mere 
sheep track, never much more than eighteen 
inches wide, and for the most part covered 
with dead leaves that lay here as thick as 
autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, I reached the 
sacred little plateau on the top of the moun- 
tain and gazed upon the spot where Steven- 
son is buried. The utter neglect of the place 
pained me. “Nobody cares’? seemed to be 
written all over it. There was not even an 
iron railing—just the uncared-for, dirty- 
looking stone and cement, and the long rank 
grass all round, and trees and tangled under- 
growth, dead leaves and berries and creeping 
things Yet there was some compensation 
in the magnificence of the panorama that 
was unfolded before one’s eyes. To the 
right the sunlit hills of Upolu in their won- 
drous garb of green, relieved here and there 
by a golden-hued plantation; away far down 
below the sweeping curve of the ocean. A 
white streak told where the coral reef was. 
A couple of ships lay anchored in the harbor, 
and there inside the reef was the battered 
and crusted hulk of the German warship 
Adler, ugly reminder of the great hurricane 
of 1889, when out of half a dozen splendid 
men-of-war, German, British and American, 
only the British ship Calliope survived. 

If tourists who visit Samoa to-day—and 
many lovers of Stevenson find their way 
there—are able to make the ascent up Vaea 
in greater comfort than was possible a little 
while ago, they have to thank the German 
Government for it, as the following letter, 
written by Dr. Schultz, then acting-governor, 
to the present writer, will show: 

I regret very much the bad condition in which 
you found the road leading to the burial-ground 
of Mr. Stevenson, knowing well the great esteem 
people of all nationalities acquainted with the 
author’s life and literary work maintain toward 
the deceased. I shall have the matter imme- 
diately attended toand willtake measures to have 
the road kept in permanent good condition. 
This letter was the result of no appeal to 

the German authorities—it was simply an 
affirmation of the universality of literature, 
of the fact that great men of letters, no matter 
where their birthplace or where they die, 
belong to no nation in particular, but to the 
world at large. 
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The Monument in old Portsmouth Square, San Francisco, once a favorite lounging place of 
Stevenson. This tribute from his California friends was designed by Bruce 
Porter; the pedestal by Willis Polk; modeling by George Piper. 

Around it friends gather once a year and keep green 
the memory of the Tusitala 
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Stevenson’s Requiem 


This poem by Robert Louis Stevenson was a great favorite of Laurie 
Bunten, a fellow-Scot and honored member of San Francisco’s Bohemian 
Club, whose death occurred in July last. It was set to music by Dr. H. 
J. Stewart, the composer, and was sung for the first time by the Bohe- 
mian Club Quartette at Colonel Bunten’s funeral: 
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Under the wide and starry sky, This be the verse you grave for me: 
Dig the grave and let me lie; Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 


And I laid me down with a will. And the hunter home from the hill. 








The Curing of Nanette 


By HoMER Croy 


ICERO COBB was a man of 
ideas. He had more ideas than 
the whole population of Joy 
Junction put together. Cicero 
Cobb spent most of his ‘ime 

having ideas. 

For some reason or other most of his ideas 
had gone up in tantalizing smoke, but it was 
always through some shortcoming of his 
fellow-men, or through some inadequacy of 
nature. Once he had boomed Joy Junction 
as a health resort, with stupendous columns 
of figures showing that Joy Junction had 
fewer deaths a hundred population than 
any other town in Iowa; but all that came 
of it was that one family moved into Squire 
Higgins’s vacant house. At another time he 
had invented a machine to keep setting hens 
from breaking their eggs, but the rigging 
was so elaborate that only the most earnest 
and foolhardy hen would risk herself in it. 
Cicero Cobb finally gave up the idea, saying 
that no man could circumvent hen nature. 

When Cicero Cobb announced that he 
had discovered a cure for rheumatism, it 
caused only a mild ripple of excitement. 
The flurry died down in a few days and Joy 
Junction believed that it had another period 
of rest ahead of it. But a few days later 
strange reports burst out again, this time in 
increasing volume. 

It was a week before Joy Junction got to 
quiz Cicero Cobb. The morning passenger 
had just got in from Omaha with the dailies. 
Roger Muth, the postmaster, dumped the 
bag out on the ribbon counter of the Busy 
Bee store; each man hunted out his own 
paper and threw his own circular on the 
floor. After the papers had been looked 
over for a few minutes, Humphry Huff 
cleared his throat and shuffled his feet. 
“T see where they are havin’ a famine 
in India agin,’ he began, with a clear 
campaign ahead. ‘It does seem a pity that 
all them people has to starve to death 
when sech good blue plums are goin’ to 
waste on that tree of mine in the front- 
yard.” Mr. Muth and Calhoun McGee 
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sadly nodded their heads, admitting nature’s 
oversight in the way of pabulum distribution. 
‘But I suppose lots of ’em die from sickness 
and measles and rheumatiz,”’ continued 
Mr. Huff. “An’ by the way, Cis’, how’s 
your rheumatiz cure gettin’ along?” 

Cicero Cobb folded his paper and im- 
pressively put it into his pocket. “TI hain’t 
got anything to make public—yet.” He 
looked critically around the room, then sat 
down on the dry-goods counter, letting his 
legshang. ‘But mark what I tell you! Joy 
Junction will become famous throughout 
the length an’ width of this land as bein’ the 
home of the new rheumatiz cure!’’ 

The store sat up with attention, while a 
little smile of satisfaction settled over Cicero 
Cobb’s wrinkled face. 

“Dye think you really got it this time?” 
asked Mr. Muth. 

“There ain’t no doubt whatsoever,” an- 
nounced Cicero Cobb, shaking his head 
until his stray locks fell apart. *‘What makes 
rheumatiz?” 

No one seemed to have the information 
at the tip of the tongue. 

“Well, acid in the blood makes rheu- 
matiz. That’s all rheumatiz is—jes’ plain, 
ordinary acid in the blood. Now, I asks, 
What will offset this here acid, what you 
might say will knock the socks offen it? 
I answer: Formic acid. Now, how can 
we get the remedy to the seat of the disease? 
I answer: By squirtin’ it in with hyperder- 
mic syringes. How can we get the hyper- 
dermic syringes? That’s where my invention 
comes in. 

“This new medical discovery will make 
Joy Junction the foremost medical city in 
the world. Joy Junction will become a kind 
of Siloam Springs for people with the rheu- 
matiz. Every train will bring in dozens and 
hundreds of people comin’ here to be cured 
of their rheumatiz on stretchers and re- 
turnin’ as spry as June-bugs, Hotels will 
go up like corn shoots, and street-cars will 
become so thick we won’t look up when one 
passes. An’ excursions ’ll be run in here on 














Homer Croy 


Sundays from Omaha jes’ to see the head- 
quarters of the Joy Junction Apiary Asso- 
ciation. That’s to be the name of the new 
concern—the Joy Junction Apiary Associ- 
ation, an’ shares will be one dollar each while 
they last.” 

Foramonth, from early morning until late 
evening, Cicero Cobb boomed his Apiary 
Association. Opportunity did not knock. 
Cicero Cobb grew desperate and opened the 
door anyway. He went to Mis’ Dilts, who 
had had the rheumatism so long that she 
had become used to it. Mis’ Dilts was the 
best known invalid in Joy Junction. 

“Mis’ Dilts,” said Cicero Cobb, very much 
to the point, “I kin cure you of your rheu- 
matiz, an’ it won’t cost you a cent.” 

Mis’ Dilts raised an interested eye over 
a soggy cheek. “I won’t have to diet or 
anything?”’ she asked. “I kin go ahead 
eatin’ fried mush, an’ meat and molasses?” 

“Sure, Mis’ Dilts. You jes’ let a com- 
mittee see you afore I begin an’ one after 
I’ve cured you, an’ that'll be all.” 

Finally Mis’ Dilts agreed, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. Muth, Mr. Huff 
and Calhoun McGee was summoned. 
When all was ready, Cicero Cobb reached 
into his pocket and drew out a black pouch 
that buzzed. The buzzing was very distinct. 

“What is that?’’ demanded Mis’ Dilts. 

“Tt’s the cure,” replied Cicero softly, as if 
he might remark that the weather was clear- 
ing off. 

“That sounds to me like bees,” declared 
Mis’ Dilts, sitting up with a wild look in her 
eye. 

“Ves, Mis’ Dilts, they’re to squirt the 
formic acid into your jints. You know it has 
to be got in some way.” 

“What kind of bees are them?” 

“Qh, jes’ a special kind of bumblebee that 
I have dis—” 

Mis’ Dilts sat up with unexpected energy. 
“Vou git out of here, Cicero Cobb, with your 
newlangled remedies. I’d rather have the 
rheumatiz a lifetime than them bumblebees 
aminit. I always thought you was a friend.” 

That settled it. Downcast and discour- 
aged, Cicero Cobb withdrew, and at the gate 
the committee went their separate ways with- 
out a word of comment. 

Once more Joy Junction settled back into 
the bliss of lethargy, while Cicero Cobb 
leaned back to wait for opportunity to knock. 
Then it was that Cole Brothers’ circus came. 
When the show was on its way again, its 


SII 
only substantial souvenir was a sick camel. 
Out of curiosity, Cicero Cobb went to see 
the sick camel. A barn had been rented on 
the outskirts of the town, and a Hindoo 
trainer named Usi Sef had been left in 
charge. 

‘She ees not sick,” said Usi Sef to Cicero. 
“She ees lame.” 

Cicero pricked up his ears with attention. 
He had Usi Sef take the animal by the nose 
rope and lead it about. Cicero’s eye of curi- 
osity became professional. 

“Tt has the rheumatiz,’”’ declared Cicero 
joyously. 

“NO.” 
lame.” 

Cicero sat down and reflected; then he 
arose and laid a hearty hand on Usi Sei’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I can cure it—Nanette,” he al- 
most shouted. 

‘And no charge?” 

“No, an’ she will be as spry as a kitten.” 
He paused. “That is as spry as a kitten 
would be if it was a cat and was as big as 
Nanette and had two humps on its back.”’ 

Usi Sef didn’t know just how spry a kitten 
was, but he would be satisfied if Nanette 
could walk at all. Usi Sef’s face shone with 
gratitude. 

Cicero Cobb hastened to his prospective 
stockholders to announce the test for his 
rheumatic panacea. 

The following afternoon, Mr. Muth, Mr. 
Huff and Calhoun McGee gathered at the 
dilapidated barn to witness the giving to the 
world of the new cure. Nanette was lying 
down with her nose thrust into a box of hay. 
Nanette didn’t look sick; but only a skilled 
camel veterinarian can really tell when a 
camel is indisposed. Usi Sef prodded Nan- 
ette; she rose and turned wondering eyes at 
the committee. But on her left hind foot she 
would bear no weight. 

‘“‘Lead her around to show the gentlemen 
that she’s got a real aggravated case of rheu- 
matiz,” ordered Cicero with lordly bearing. 

Cicero set down his case of bees, threw a 
cloth over them to keep them quiet, then 
drew up before the Joy Junction capitalists. 
“Gentlemen,” he began with feeling, “this 
is a solemn occasion. This marks the ad- 
vent of a new age in rheumatiz. From now 
on rheumatiz will be eradi—well, there 
won’t be no more. Hain’t that inspirin’ to 
think us citizens of Joy Junction are launch- 
in’ a movement that will inunda—that will 
be heard around the world? An’ besides 


answered Usi Sef. ‘‘Nanette ees 
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stock is only a dollar a share, an’ each person 
who subscribes five dollars is entitled to one 
treatment free of charge.”’ 

Cicero paused for breath. The speech 
was coming just a bit harder than he im- 
agined it would when he practised it the 
night before. He uncovered the cage and 
held the bees up to view. 

‘“‘Now, since you fellow-citizens are about 
to become co-pardners with me, I don’t mind 
tellin’ you that I let my bumblebees feed 
only on a certain kind of clover, an’ only on 
certain days in the dark of the moon. Be- 
cause why? Because conditions are then the 
most propit—the best to make the bees have 
formic acid, which knocks the cramps out of 
t’ other acid, which makes rheumatiz. That 
is my secret, an’ it must die with me.” 

Cicero wiped his face and looked at the 
men triumphantly; not one of the men would 
dare to refuse to buy stock after such a 
speech. ‘See this, gentlemen,”’ said Cicero, 
holding up a chart, ‘‘this shows exactly what 
bee power is needed. Any child can use my 
cure.” 

Cicero had filled in the pencil outlines 
with ink, with flourishes wherever he deemed 
necessary. The table ran: 


Man 2 bees, once a day for 3 weeks. 
Woman 2 “ 7 S “0 Gays. 
Child leg re 
Cow oe om = > A NERS, 
Camel 11 “ a OO:  OERS. 


“There,” exclaimed Cicero, waving his 
free hand toward the diagram, ‘‘you see how 
simple it is: there is a schedule for every 
member of the family, and complete in- 
structions for applications are sent with every 
shipment of bees. 

“We will now proceed with the experi- 
ment. At the end of two weeks I will ask 
you to come around and see if Nanette is not 
hale and hearty. Jes’ notice how lame and 
sick lookin’ she is now, then contrast that 
with the difference in two weeks.” 

Cicero Cobb opened a trapdoor in the bee- 
cage and with a wire scraped eleven bees into 
a leather pouch, then turned to the men to 
see if they had noticed how easily it was done. 
At a word from Cicero, Usi Sef backed Nan- 
ette into a corner of the barn, and strapped 
her hind leg to a post, with an open place 
over the hock for the application of the cure. 
Nanette did not take much interest in what 
was going on. She softly closed her eyes, 
and began on a new cud, dreaming of by- 


gone days. Cicero, with the leather cap of 


of Nanette 


bees in one hand, opened the door, and 
paused beside Nanette’s rheumatic leg, 
while Mr. Muth, Mr. Huff and Calhoun 
McGee gathered in the doorway. Usi Sef 
stood at Nanette’s head, and stroked her 
nostrils, cooing to her in soft Hindoo. 

“Tt is always best to rub the jint a minit 
before applyin’ the bees,” said the amateur 
physician, stooping over with a currycomb. 

‘““Now you see how simple it is,’’ he con- 
tinued, slipping the bottom out of the leather 
trap, and holding the cage against Nanette’s 
leg. 

The dreamy, hazy look left Nanette’s 
eyes; she stopped chewing her cud and her 
ears became upright. Her thoughts had 
come flying back to the present. 

“Meester, meester,” began Usi Sef ex- 
citedly, ‘‘Nanette she ees—” 

But Cicero did not look around. ° ‘Yes, 
of course it makes a camel a little nervous 
the first time you try it, but purty soon they 
get used to it, and get anxious for you to—”’ 

But Nanette wasn’t used to it. With a 
wild look she gave a vigorous kick and 
lunged forward. The straps split and she 
made for the door, swinging Usi Sef into a 
corner with her head, and bowling over Mr. 
Muth and Mr. Huff, while Calhoun McGee 
was sent backward over a_kicking-pole. 
Nanette went careening down the street; Usi 
Sef grabbed up a rope and went flying in 
pursuit. 

It was plain, by the energy that the pros- 
pective stockholders putinto their flight, that 
they would never purchase the remedy. 

Cicero sat down, and two tears glistened. 

“That is always the way,” he complained, 
with a catch in his voice. ‘Everything goes 
agin me. It tain’t no use.” 

A sound caused him to look up. Usi Sef 
was approaching, with a wide smile on his 
face, leading Nanette. Nanette was walking 
along as spry asa kitten! There was no sign 
of a limp. The unexpected and violent ex- 
ercise had completely limbered her stiff 
joint. 

“She ees well, completely,” called out Usi 
Sef, joyously. “Ah, you cure her. I give 
you tickets—plenty—for when we come next 
year!” 

On his way home, with the cage under his 
arm, Cicero met the other men, and gave 
each one some tickets, which so salved their 
wounds that they asked when he would give 
another demonstration, with a person in- 
stead of a camel as the subject. 
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A Queue of Consequence 


By Rospert W. RItTcHIEe 


DRAWINGS BY J. K. HILL 


ISTER—” 
A detaining hand 
clutched from the 


shadows of the dark- 
ened doorway. 
“Nothing doing,” was the curt 
grunt of Stanley Masters as he lowered 
his umbrella against the vicious onslaught 
of the rain that came driving down the 
crazy winds of the Park Row corner. 
‘“‘Wait a minute’”—the voice from the 
doorway was more assured. “I’m nota 
regular panhandler—I’ve gota story you'll 
want.” 
Masters stopped on the instant. He was 
a new one at the newspaper game—so new 
that there was still magic in that word 
“story.” He sniffed romance from every 
line of printer’s-ink and expected adventure 
around every cornerof New York. That’s 


the reason why the older and more work- 


worn men up in the office of the Earth 
called Stanley Masters the Fairy Kid. 

“You said story—how do you know I 
want a story?”’ was the reporter’s first 
query as he pushed into the doorway out 
of the rain. 

“J know you’re a newspaper man,” 
came the voice from the huddled figure in 
the corner. “I’ve been waiting here and 
watching the door of the Earth’s office for 
a likely young fella like yourself.” 

“Weil?” 

‘Well, take me where it’s warm and dry, 
buy me a drink and I’ll tell you the biggest 
story that’s broke in New York for five 
years. Oh, you needn’t think I’m giving 
you the bunk or don’t know a story when 


















I see one—” the man in the dark hastened © * 
to clutch Masters’ arm again—‘‘I once 
worked on the Manila Times—I know.” 
“Come on.” The Fairy Kid hesitated 
not an instant. He led the way down to 
that little German restaurant where the 
news-grabbers of Park Row take their 


wiener schnitzel and beer under the 
glass case of stuffed birds and the 
lithographs of Moltke and Bis- 
marck. He chose a table under a 
single pale incandescent globe at 
the back of the room and motioned 
his companion to a seat opposite. 

Masters gave the man a quick scrutiny. 
He found the stranger out of the night a 
short, wiry man, garbed in shrunken 
tweeds, very worn and of peculiar foreign 
cut. It was the fellow’s face that held the 
reporter’s eyes for a puzzled instant. 

That was a strangely old-young 
dead-white and seamed with deep lines 
about mouth and eyes. The eyes were 
deep-set and shifting. Across the white of 
the forehead from left temple to nose there 
was a straight red weal. 

“Yep,” said the stranger, divining 
Masters’ curiosity. ‘A bolo cut.” He 
traced the scar tenderly with a skinny fore- 
finger. “Got that fighting with the Dutch 
constabulary in the Celebes.” 

“Well, what’s the story?” The young 
reporter flashed his pad after the manner 
of very young reporters and poised his 
pencil. 

“The eats first, young man—and the 
drinks.” 

Mild reproof was in the words. Masters 
impatiently called over Max, the white- 
haired waiter, and gave the orders. A 
siedel of beer was set before the man oppo- 
site. He drank it all at one try, then set 
the stein down with a sigh. 

“Now get ready with your copy paper,” 
said he. ‘First you want some names and 
addresses. Put’em down as I give’em out. 
“First, Quong Har—yes, Q-u-o-n-g. A 
Chinaman he was, the cleverest daredevil 
—but we’ll come to that later. 

“Put down ‘red hair’ after Quong Har’s 
name. That means his hair. Red-headed 
Chinaman? No, you don’t see many of 
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‘em. But then, Quong Har wasn’t a real 
chink; I think—I think—honestly, I don’t 
believe he belonged to any race of men.” 

The Fairy Kid feverishly set down the 
name Quong Har and after that in paren- 
thesis, “red hair.” Already he felt the 
tingle of a real story. 

“Put down ‘Hung-Hutzes’—You might 
as well get it spelled right in the beginning. 
Here, I’ll write out the name for you. Hung- 
Hutzes or Chung-Chuses are Manchurian 
bandits, you know. You read about ’em 
during the Russo-Jap war. 

“Now write down ‘A. Boscowitz, hair 
goods, Number — West Thirty-sixth street’; 






that’s here in New York, you know. 

“One more name, Chin Yuen; that’s 
a British tramp steamer out of 
Hongkong, Shanghai and Tientsin. Shelies 


right now at Dock Two, Bush Stores, over i{ 


in Erie Basin, South Brooklyn; Captain 
Ransford commanding.” 

The reporter took a fugitive gulp of his 
beer to moisten his dry lips—Chinese 
bandits; red hair; a ship out of the East— 
ah, this was tremendous. 

The relator of the tale stirred his empty 
stein with a suggestive gesture. Max, the 
waiter, had it filled on Masters’ quick order. 

“Now, young fella, the best way to follow 
this story is to begin at the tail-end. Cast 
your eye over this and take notes, for I 
want it back.” 

The man across the table took a tattered 
wallet from his pocket; Masters saw that 
the leather was stamped with a strange 
Chinese character—and he brought from 


it a folded bit of newspaper clipping. He 
tossed it over to the reporter. 
Masters cast aquick eye at the type. He 


guessed it was that of his own paper, the 
Earth. There was only a paragraph to 
read, a paragraph of marine news such as 


Skipper Irons, the ship newsman of the | 


Earth, would write: 


( 
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“The British tramp Chin Yuen, out of 
far eastern ports, tied up at Bush Stores 
over in Brooklyn yesterday with spicy 
wealth of Ormund and of Ind_ below 
hatches. Besides the cloves, the mace, teas 
and sandalwood of the Orient, the Chin 
Yuen brought a bale of human hair from 
Manchuria. Her officers said that since 


the Chinese government began recently 
to lop off the heads of the Hung-Hutzes 
in the vicinity of Mukden, the Manchurian 
trade in plain and fancy pigtails has been 
looking up.’ 

The hamburg steak had arrived by this 
time. 


, 


The stranger poised his fork before 





? No, you 
boas 


on’t see many of ’em 


his mouth and looked at the reporter 
with a quizzical cast in his shadowed eyes. 

“Well, young man, what do you make 
of it?” 


“Why, nothing—yet. How do you ex- 


\ pect—?” 

j “Tobesure, how could you?” The man 
munched his mouthful with irritating 
deliberation. Then he pointed the tines 


of his fork at Masters’ face and emphasized 
each succeeding word with a jab. 

“Listen. Quong Har was a red-haired 
Chinaman—or ared-haired somebody. He 
had the Hebrew sign—you know, the six- 
pointed star—he had that Hebrew sign and 
he brought it from some place away up in 
Honan province where they say the scrollsof 
the law are cut in Hebrew on the temple 
pillars and the people have the faces of 
Jews— 

“But never mind that part of it right 
now. I’ll tell you that this Quong Har was 
the strongest man in the Middle Kingdom 
—stronger than the emperor himself. He 
was almost a sacred person. 

“‘Now listen’’—here the stranger made 
as if totransfix the reporter with the fork. 
“Just at the minute—at the minute, mind 
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you—that Quong Har stood with the throne 
of China in his grasp, he lost his head. No, 
he didn’t get rattled; he didn’t lose it that 
way. Chop-chop.” 

Here the man rolled his eyes in a horrid 
upward stare as he struck the back of his 
neck with the edge of his stiffened hand. 
He finished in a whisper. 

“And the red hair of that Quong Har— 
the sacred hair of Quong Har—is here in 
New York this minute.” 

“Where?” the Fairy Kid managed to 


breathe. 
“At the hair store of A. Boscowitz, the 
theatrical wigmaker at Number — West 


Thirty-sixth street—say, young fella, how 
about another beer?” 
The reporter held 
up a finger tosummon 
Max as he wrote like 
mad beside his un- AX 
touched dinner. a 
“Now, we'll go yp 
back,” resumed the (7 
scar-faced man after 
he had emptied half 
his stein. ‘“‘We’ll go 
back to the Hebrew 
sign, the Hung-Hutzes 
and General Rexieff 


sai 
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Ke 





of the Sixtieth Cos- 
sacks. 
“Vou don’t need 


to know much about 
me, except where I 
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figure. I'll tell you— 
but don’t put it down 
—that I ran a scandal sheet in Manila 
after the occupation and was driven 
out by Governor Taft. I was a gun- 
runner forthe fighting Moro datu Gum; 
after that fought the natives in the 
Celebes and landed a commission in 
the army of the viceroy of Canton on 
the strength of a forged lieutenant’s 
commission in the Philippine constabulary. 
You might call that adventure, now. 
What? 

“Tt was while I was bank man for Dick 
White’s faro-game out at the Alhambra on 
Bubbling Well road in Shanghai that I 
first hooked up with Quong Har. He came 
there to play. He seemed to take a great 
shine to me. 

“The minute I laid eyes on Quong Har 
I saw he was not of the ordinary run of 
Chinese gentlemen such as came out in 
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their victorias every night to lay fat bank- 
notes on the turn of the card and the flip 
of the arrow. A great, hulking fellow, this 
Quong Har, fine eyes, a smiling mouth and, 
mark you, a clear-cut beak-like nose; not 
the flat, wide nose of the Chinaman. 

“He wore his flaming red hair in a queue 
down to his knees, pieced out at the end 
with red silk braid.” 

Here the man who had known Quong 
Har stopped for a minute to allow the 
reporter’s racing pencil to catch up with 
the narrative. He eyed the flushed, eager 
face of the cub with just a flickering of the 
lines about his mouth. 

“Now, I’m going to tell you something 
you won’t believe at first.” The stranger 
hitched his chair 
nearer Masters and 
bent over his shoulder 
in aconfiding attitude. 
“You won’t believe it 
until I prove it— 
which I will do. 

“It’s about 
Hebrew sign 
»N&\ Quong Har. 

i “Get that book 
) written by Baron 
ys Helig Christianson, 
¥ the Norwegian trav- 
yg _eler, and you'll find 
y there all about the 
Chinese Jews of Ho- 
nan province. Chris- 
tianson found temples 
there with the laws 
of Moses cut in He- 
brew on the pillars; 
he found people with 

pigtails and the faces of Jews—and a 

tongue that wasn’t Chinese. 

“Now remember’’—here the stranger’s 
voice sank to a thin whisper—‘“‘remember 
I don’t claim to know all the mystery 
behind this Quong Har of the red _ hair. 

He told me little. 

“T know that one time the Taotai of 
Nanking set assassins on Quong Har’s trail. 
Quong Har knew it and on the night that 
two men with knives climbed through the 
windows of his house—I was with him in 
the dark of his bedroom—that big man sat 
still until he knew the thugs were well in 
the room. Then he called out one short 
word in Chinese. 

“T heard a kind of half-scream, half- 


that 
and 








The fellow’s face 
puzzled the 
reporter 
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moan. Quong Har lit a light. The two 
assassins were lying with their hands ex- 
tended in kow-tow and their faces pressed 
against the mats. 

‘“(Quong Har carefully unbraided his 
heavy pigtail and then from the ropes of 
hair up near the back of the neck he took 
out a little silver thing and called to the 
two on the floor to look as he held it out 
between his fingers. They took one look, 
then rubbed their foreheads on the mats 
again and moaned. 

“(uong Har turned to me with a smile 
under that beak of his and held out the 
little silver thing. I took it in my hand. 

“It was a six-pointed Hebrew star. On 
each arm of the star there was one letter in 
Hebrew, in the center three letters in chip 
diamonds—Hebrew, too. 

“And then—and then what do you sup- 
pose that big man said to me?” 

The Fairy Kid, eyes alight and mouth 
puckered in excitement, looked up. 

“ ‘Little Turtle,’ he says—that’s what he 
always called me after we began to chum 
around together—and he _ spoke _ better 
English than I—‘Little Turtle, the Man 
at Peking’—that’s what he called Emperor 
Kuang-Hsu—‘is not as safe under heaven 
as I with this little bit of silver. 

‘*The man thinks he rules China with- 
out it. He rules but a few thousands of 
Manchus. I, the son of the Unknown and 
holder of this star, rule four hundred 
millions of Chinamen. 

‘“““When the time is ripe I will set this 
star over the Dragon Throne and the 
prophecy of Abraham will be fulfilled.’ 

“Three days after that night the Taotai 
of Nanking committed suicide.”’ 

The adventurer’s narrative trailed off 
into a gurgle in the beer stein. The re- 
porter’s pencil bucked and jumped. 

‘Did thisson of the Unknown ever tell you 
anything more ?”’ Masters finally whispered. 

‘‘Notanother word. But from one circum- 
stance and another that I pieced together 
I knew that the little six-pointed star which 
1e always carried woven into his queue 
up in the thick hair over the neck made 
(Juong Har’s person almost sacred. I’ve 
seen wealthy mandarins make a sign of 
reverence when they passed Quong Har— 
a kind of Masonic sign, you know.” 

“Well, where do the Hung-Hutzes come 
in?” The reporter’s impatience was com- 
pelling. 
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“I’m just comin’ tc em. Don’t get 
anxious. You can order another stein, if 
you want.” 

Masters ordered. 

“T guess you can see without my telling 
that Quong Har, for all the tremendous 
position he held, was a sport and somewhat 
of a wild one. He lived on excitement; 
that’s the reason he gambled. He took 
all sorts of chances. 

“Up in Peking just the year after the 
end of the Russo-Jap war he played a 
Russian officer off his feet at poker— 
General Rexieff of the Sixtieth Cossacks. 
Rexieff gave Quong Har I. O. U.’s for 
50,000 rubles and then admitted he couldn’t 
pay. Quong Har simply smiled under his 
hawk’s beak. 

“Then Rexieff made a deal with the big 
Chinaman. The general’s detachment was 
moving north from the railroad at Mukden 
along with the rest of the Russian forces 
that were evacuating Manchuria after the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. His 
were to convoy a rich baggage train 
across a short cut away from the line of the 
railroad. 

“Rexieff’s proposition was that Quong 
Har should skip up to Manchuria and hire 
one of the Hung-Hutz chiefs to tackle that 
baggage train. It would be worth 100,000 
rubles, Rexieff said. The general swore 
he would place his Cossacks so far ahead 
that nobody would get hurt capturing the 
train. He even went so far as to fix on the 
map where Quong Har and his Hung-Hutzes 
were to lie in ambush. 

“That baggage train would wipe out his 
poker debt, said Rexieff, and it would be a 
perfectly honorable transaction for a gentle- 
man and officer of the Russian army. 

“Well, sir, Quong Har took him up!” 

There was an exultant note in the narra 
tor’s voice. He banged his stein on the 
table. 

“That’s the kind of a daredevil this 
mysterious head of the Unknown was. In 
for anything—playing for all sorts of stakes. 

“You don’t have to know all the details 
of our arrangements—of course Quong Har 
took me in on the game, for we were great 
pals then. How we fixed old Crazy Face, 
a Hung-Hutz chief with a phiz as ferocious 
as a shark’s; how we slipped up to Titzihar, 
above Mukden, and joined the bandits— 
you dress that up in your story to suit your- 
self. 
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“The attack? As planned by old Rexieff, 
of course. 

“A little hard riding down a hill—bang- 
bingity-bang—the handful of Russians on 
the dead run and there’s the baggage train— 
all ours! 

“T’d hate to tell you how much gold there 
was in the army pay chest we captured along 
with the rest of the loot. More than the 
amount of Rexieff’s I. O. U.’s by a whole 
lot. Old Rexy must have made a slip in his 
calculations. 

“By our arrangement with Crazy Face, 
the chief, Quong Har was to have all the 
money found in the baggage train up to 
the sum of 50,000 rubles. The rest was to 
be share and share alike and the Hung- 
Hutz chief could keep all the bulky part 
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of the loot—supplies, guns, 
and such. 

“The night after the raid, the Manchu 
military governor of Mukden at the head of 
two hundred soldiers, surprised our camp 
and surrounded us. I have never doped it 
out, whether Rexieff double-crossed us or 
it just happened that the governor, who 
had been gunning for Hung-Hutzes for a 
year past, had got the hot tip from the scared 
Russians in the baggage train and landed 
us with the goods on us. 

“There was a hot fight. Twenty and 
more of the bandits went down. Quong 
Har pumped lead at the soldiers through 
the dark until somebody dropped him with 
a crack over the head at close quarters. 
They tied me up after I had got three with 
my revolver.” 


ammunition 





They rubbed their foreheads on the mats and moancd 




















The man out of the night held the re- 
porter tense with his deep-set eyes. The 
Fairy Kid, his head humming with the 


thrill of the tale, braced himself mentally | 
for the dénouement he knew to be | 
coming. | 

“And then—and then—” the man’s | 


voice was vibrant— “‘that governor of 
Mukden did a terrible thing. He ordered 
all the Hung-Hutzes and Quong Har to be 
beheaded. Me, he didn’t dare to touch be- 
cause I was white. 

“T saw them lead out the bandits and 
force them to kneel on coils of chains— 
an extra torture thrown in before the exe- 
cution. Quong Har they kept for the last. 
I didn’t get a chance to talk with the big 
Chinaman who’d been my friend. 

“IT kept expecting a miracle. I hoped 
that Quong Har would uncoil his queue 
and show that wonderful silver token to the 
governor. Yet I knew that the governor 
was a Manchu and that the great Chi- 
nese Society of the Unknown, whose head 
Quong Har was, was the deadliest enemy 
of the Manchus and their emperor. 

“Quong Har knew better than I that to 
proclaim himself would only give the gov- 
ernora shock of delight and probably win him 
the peacock feather from Peking. He kept 
his mouth shut so far as I knew. 
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“The governor ordered Quong Har 
to be beheaded” 


“That governor, afraid to take off my 
head, thought that at least he could punish 
me in another way. They brought out the 
big man with the flaming hair to kneel upon 
the chains. Three soldiers dragged me, 
fighting every step, up to within six feet of 

Quong Har, there to watch him be killed. 

“When a big six-footer was coming up 
with a two-handed sword, Quong Har looked 
up from where he was kneeling bound on 
the chains. He saw me struggling with the 
soldiers who held me. He smiled under 
that beak of a nose just as he used to smile 
when he raked in the chips from the table. 
He spoke to me in English, slowly, quietly. 

“ ‘Little Turtle,’ he said, ‘if you want to 
win devotion from four hundred million 
Chinamen, get the star from my hair when 
they have finished. Get it and guard it with 
your life until you have taken it to Tzicheun 
in Honan province. There give it to ——’ 

“Ugh-h!” 

The cry jumped from the lips of the scar- 
faced man. 

“They did it before Quong Har had 
finished,” he ended in a whisper. The 
reporter sat stock still, mouth agape. 

‘Well, did you?” Masters succeeded in 
whispering. 
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“How could I? They drove me out of 
camp the minute after the thing was done. 
As I started out, on foot, without a penny, 
without grub, to hoof it over the bare 
mountains to the railroad, I passed the 
rows of dead bandits and saw men shaving 
the hair from their heads. I saw one reach 
for the bright rope of hair that lay on the 
sand there where the son of the Unknown 
had kneeled in life a few minutes before. 
It made me turn sick.” 

The man whose white face under the 
single incandescent globe had embodied 
the mystery out of the East, reached for 
the saltcellar. He shook it over his stale 
beer and when the liquid foamed under the 
spur of the salt he gulped it listless'y. 

“Young fella,” he said then, “I’ve fol- 
lowed the red hair of Quong Har for a year— 
from Titzihar to Mukden, to Chang-chun, 
to Dalny, to Tientsin. It’s changed hands 
a half-dozen times; I’ve lost track of it the 
same number of times. I finally traced it 
into the hold of the steamer Chin Yuen 
over at Tientsin. 

“T got there just one hour after the ship 
sailed. Worked my way to America on a 
Russian volunteer fleet ship, got here just 
two days after Quong Har’s hair arrived 
and found it was consigned to A. Boscowitz 
up on West Thirty-sixth street from China 
—the whole bale. 

“But here’s the butt of the whole story, 
young man. I’m not searching alone!” 

The stranger wagged a mysterious fore- 
finger at the reporter. 

“There are men of the Society of the 
Unknown after that hair too. How many, 
I don’t know. I only know that in Mukden, 
in Tientsin, I crossed the hidden trail of 
these men more than once. Not a word, 
not a sign for me from them. They move 
like snakes and they’re as dangerous as 
snakes. They’re desperate. 

“Why? Because that Hebrew star woven 
in the ropes of Quong Har’s hair is more 
sacred to these millions of Chinamen than 
the most sacred emblem of Masonry, than 
the ring of the Pope. It means—it means 
—but how can you and I figure what it 
means? 

“Like as not there are some of these soft- 
footed fellows in New York now—this 
minute. They’re here to get that silver star 
and they'll get it somehow so long as it 
remains on earth.” 

“Well, why do you tell me all about this 
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mystery of Quong Har when you yourself 
are still searching for the lost emblem ?”’ 

The Fairy Kid put his question reluctantly. 
He was loath to tear at the wonderful web 
of romance even by ever so little; yet he had 
been a reporter just long enough to know 
that, after all, romance may not be infallible. 

“T thought you’d ask that,” replied the 
spinner of mysteries. “I’ve been waiting 
for it. Look a’ here, I'll tell you honestly.” 

The man moved his white face over to 
the reporter’s shoulder. 

“I’m a’ scared,” he whispered. ‘Yes, 
I’m a’ scared. The shadows that have 
crossed mine—the soft-footed men—the 
terror at night! I’ve quit—passed.” 

“Ts that all of the story ?” queried Masters. 
‘““You’ve given me the whole of it?” 

‘“‘All—so far,” replied the stranger. All— 
so far. But there’ll be more. There will, 
but I won’t be in it—but say, young fella, 
isn’t there another drink coming before we 
leave?” 

There was not. The Fairy Kid was 
already out of the door and plunging through 
puddles to Park Row. 

It was after midnight. The Fairy Kid, 
his coat off and a dead pipe between his 
teeth, sat thumping the keys of his type- 
writer in an excited staccato. He wasflushed 
with the joy of creation, conscious of the 
restraint he had exercised in setting forth 
in short, neat sentences the wonderful 
romance of Quong Har’s hair. 

The fact that the boss, whose blue pencil 
is the terror of cubs, had sent in for his 
copy, page by page as it came from the 
machine, had made the heart of the Fairy 
Kid giddy. That meant, surely, that his 
story had gripped the boss. 

“Mr. Masters,’’—it was the boss himself 
with the last completed page of the reporter’s 
story in his hand— ‘Mr. Masters, you say 
here that Boscowitz, the hair dealer, verified 
your far eastern tramp’s story about having 
received the consignment of hair from the 
steamer Chin Yuen?” 

“Yes, sir; I saw Boscowitz at his house on 
East Fifty-sixth street just after I had finished 
getting my story from the man in the restau- 
rant,’ was Masters’ eager response. 

“And did Boscowitz say there was a flam- 
ing red pigtail in the lot?” 

“Yes, he said he sure was surprised to 
see red hair from a Chinaman.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” grunted the night city editor 
and went back to his desk. Masters took 
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a hurried look at the clock and pounded 
away at the keys. First edition time only 
twenty minutes off. 

‘Mr. Masters!’’ again the quizzical voice 
of the old boss. “You say here that Bos- 
cowitz had made up that red hair into a wig 
and sold it yesterday.” 

“Yes, sir; he said that.”’ 

“Well, did he say anything ahout finding 
this fancy Hebrew star in the hair ?”’ 

“T was just going to explain that,”’ was 
the hurried rejoiner of the Fairy Kid, fearing 
for the fate of his precious story. ‘He 
didn’t find the star in Quong Har’s hair, 
but he thought it might have been shaken 
out of that bunch of hair into the bottom 
of the bale. He said he’d look for it to- 
morrow, he wouldn’t go down and open 
up his store to do it to-night.” 

“Huh!” ejaculated the boss. He slipped 
his long drop pipe between his lips and 
walked back to his desk. Masters trembled 
as he thumbed the space bar. The boss 
was such a bear on romance. 

With a vicious punch at the period key 
the Fairy Kid finished the last page of his 
story and started to take it up to the night 
city editor’s desk. An office-boy met him 
halfway. 

‘The boss wants to see you.” 

Masters glanced at the clock on his way 


A Queue of Consequence 


to the desk. Seven minutes before edition 
time. 

The boss had the green book of stage 
celebrities open before him. There was a 
grin on his face. 

“You say you tried to see the woman who 
bought this red wig from Boscowitz and 
she wasn’t in?” 

“Yes, sir; I went twice to her apartments 
on West Fifty-eighth street and each time 
the hall boy said she wasn’t in.” 

“Her name is Clara Osten and her address 
No. —— West Fifty-eighth?” The boss’s 
smile grew broader. 

“Thats.” 

“The green book says that Clara Osten of 
No. — West Fifty-eighth street is the justly 
famous Ducksie Trezona, originator of the 
lotus dance and favorite of London music- 
halls. Ducksie begins a three weeks’ en- 
gagement as headliner at Hammerstein’s 
next Monday.” 

“T’ll just add a paragraph giving her 
name off the stage,’ Masters volunteered 
hopefully. The boss chuckled outright. 

“T guess you needn’t. That’s all,’ he said. 

The reporter turned to walk away. 

“Oh, Mr. Masters,” the night city editor 
called after him. ‘Look up the definition 
of ‘press agent.’ You won’t find it in the 
dictionary—you’ll find it up on Broadway!” 
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By Luctus HArwoop Foote 


DRAWING BY GORDON ROSS 


We hear her tunefu’ laughter trill, 


A wee sma’ sprite wi’ dainty airs, 
She dances doun the lawn, 


Adown the garden goes; 
Her een are twa sma’ twinklin’ stars, Her voice is like the ripplin’ rill, 
Her lips are like the rose. Her footfa’ like the fawn. 


May ye, sae winsome an’ sae fair, 


She lures us wi’ a roguish beck, 
In a’ the years that pass, 


She wiles us wi’ a ca’, 


An’ when we heed, she cranes her neck, Na feel the blight 0’ cark an’ care, 
Then hies hersel’ awa’. My bonnie, bonnie lass. 
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On Fuller’s Ranch 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES BY F. C. JACK 


ABID? Of course, he’s rabid—the 
lamb. Just listen to him.” 

Cicely trilled with laughter as 
the big voice boomed out its lurid 
remarks over yonder, fram across 

lawn and garden-bed and two roadways 
and the fence that divided the ranch-house 
grounds from the realm where barns and 
sheds and blacksmith’s shop and the men’s 
quarters made a small village under their 
grove of oak-trees. 

Cicely swung her feet, as she balanced on 
the porch railing, listening and laughing. 
She shrugged her shoulders and ran her 
stumpy riding-whip through her curly hair, 
and her young eyes turned with a mother’s 
love in them toward the region where the 
big wrathful voice came from. 7 

Then she turned back to the two proper 
occupants of the wide, shady veranda. 
Agnes was plainly horrified over her 
brother’s language. And Agnes’s guest, as 
he lounged in the comfortable hourglass 
chair, was trying to look vague and deaf 
and indefinite. 

Cicely wanted to knock their heads to- 
gether. How could people be so stupid? 
Agnes was bad enough—coming back here 
from the East 
and Europe, 
with her airs 
of superior cul- 
ture and saint- 
ly forbearance 
with the crudi- 
ties of the California ranch from whence 
rolled the income that enabled her to go 
abroad so often. 

But this friend of hers—Cicely supposed 
Agnes was engaged to him, though nobody 
had hinted at such a thing as yet—this 
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Heber Van Norden, being a man, was 
distinctly worse. To talk about nothing 
but books and pictures and cathedrals and 
“values” was worse than to lounge about 
indulging in long seasons of languid ab- 
straction. And the fact that he was recover- 
ing from typhoid pneumonia, and had been 
ordered to California for a period of pro- 
tracted loafing, did not at all exonerate him 
in the eyes of little Miss Cicely. 

“Of course, Tom’s mad,” she said 
stoutly. Tom’s views were still rolling over 


to them from the barn region. ‘Why 
shouldn’t he be? The chinks let the 


water get away again last night and flood 
the potato patch. Shouldn’t wonder if the 
whole place’d be drowned out. And that 
Dago Harry—he hasn’t sense enough to be 
a teamster anyway—he thought it’d be a 
fine stunt to let his mules run off this morn- 
ing and cut halfway through one of the 
pear-trees in the big orchard. It’ll die sure, 
and it broke two discs—they go on the 
plow, Agnes—and the mules’ll want to 
run away all summer, now. And George 
kicked the Japs that were helping him on 
the spray-wagon—and I don’t blame him, 
either. But the Japs didn’t care for it and 
won’t work 
with George 
any more. So 
we have to 
break in a new 
Spray gang. 
And, to top it 
all, Tony—he’s the chore-boy, Mr. Van 
Norden—well, there’s no mistaking the 
symptoms. If Tony hasn’t fallen in love 
again, ’lleat my hat. It’s always dreadful 
when Tony falls in love. He even forgot 
to milk the cows last time.” 
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But Agnes continued to be displeased. 
“T never could see any sense in all this 
night irrigating, anyway,” she remarked. 
She passed over Cicely’s gastronomic offer 
without comment. ‘“Aren’t the days long 
enough for all of you to storm around in? 
And as for those other little 
details, and Tom’s language 
about them—’”’ 

But Cicely was slipping off 
the porch railing. 

“T wonder if Soy’s put any 
Alhambra water on ice,” she 
murmured, “‘and made lots of 
lemonade—and has lots of 
green peppers for the salad— 
and lots of green onions. 

The poor dears do so love 

onions, all three of them”’— 

she was referring to her three brothers— 
“and they’ll be so hot—” 

The screen door slammed behind her as 
she whisked into the house. 

Agnes followed. 

Agnes made up her mind when she came 
home after her long absence to be very 
discreet. There was no telling how long 
she was going to be able to stand the ranch 
life—so she would consider herself more 
than anything else a guest on the premises 
and refrain alike from criticism and bur- 
dening herself with any responsibilities. 

But Cicely was too much. Her language, 
her wild ways—she was never to be found 
in the house—her disregard of small 
household proprieties, such as seeing that 
the dusting was scrupulously attended to 
each day, and the like, were to be borne with 
no longer. It was not on her own account 
that Agnes was going to speak. It was on 
Cicely’s. And, incidentally, of course, 
what would Heber Van Norden think of 
the family, if its youngest member continued 
thus to rival the wild man from Borneo? 

So Agnes followed Cicely into the house; 
and Van Norden was left to himself onthe 
broad, shady, drowsy veranda. 

The bees boomed out in the garden—the 
flies made a low hum on the porch. The 
Le Marque roses swung at the big square 
posts. The mignonette filled all the air 
with sweetness. Overhead, the fragrant oak- 
trees stood dark against the sky, and in and 
out, from shadow to sunlight and back 
again, darted the birds—orioles, linnets, 
towhees, grosbeaks, and a horde of finches 


ID 


—filling the air with wondrous chatter. 
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Over behind the row of fences, some- 
where out of sight, an anvil was clanging 
at uncertain intervals. The whine of rope 
and pulley, to say nothing of occasional 
healthy roars from healthy lungs, told the 
initiated that the hay-crop was being stowed 
away in the barn. And now and again 
wagons clattered up and down the roads to 
the accompaniment of shrill whistling and 

much cracking of the whip. 

Van Norden closed his 
eyes upon it all and lay back 
—thinking. He was _begin- 
ning to find himself amusing 
—not to say comic. 

If anyone had told him, 
when he wanly betook him- 
self West at the doctor’s 
orders, that he—the urban, 

conventional, conservative, college-bred 
New Yorker—would live to be thrilled by 
the doings on a plain everyday California 
fruit ranch, he would have laughed in that 
man’s face. 

He had been disgusted by the mere thought 
of his exile—he was used to the luxuries of 
an older civilization, his yearly trip abroad, 
the intercourse with those of his very kind— 
and the only redeeming feature of this 
exile was the prospect of seeing Agnes Fuller 
again. For she had promptly written, 
inviting him to come to them in her own 
and her brothers’ names, when she learned 
of the impending banishment. 

And now that he was here, established in 
the midst of the crudities she had been so 
apologetic about, even before he came in 
contact with them, he found himself in- 
terested, not to say excited, by everything 
around him. 

The crudities were nonexistent, and the 
rest— 

He liked the climate. Ye gods, were 
there ever such days—silver and gold and 
precious gems—to give one such a sense 
of well-being after the weeks of physical 
and mental numbness that had gone before ? 

He liked the ranch-house with its deep, 
drowsy porch, its gardens and its birds, 
and the surge of work ever lapping it from 
the many acres round about. 

He liked the clang and clatter borne from 
the village of barns across the road. 

He liked little Cicely. She was as non- 
committally polite to him as though he were 
the ambient ether—as elusive as the butter- 
flies. 
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He liked the three big young men who 
ran the place, and he liked their polyglot 
jargon. 

They foregathered on the porch, with 
Cicely a whirlwind in their van or rear, 
and their conversational possibilities were 
as comprehensive as their 
appetites. 

Sometimes the easy 
flood of talk dealt with 
the manifold machinery 
of the place: the pumping- 
plant, the big irrigating 
ditches, underground 
pipes, and overhead flues 
that were to be found in 
every corner of their acres. Or it was the 
pulley and lever and the ironmongery of the 
blacksmith shop, or the engines that snorted 
over their work, lost in some insignificant 
hundred-acre patch in the big ranch. 

Sometimes it was plow and harrow and 
the idiosyncrasies of the teams that drew 


them; the trees—their eccentricities and 
their enemies; the land and its humors. 
And sometimes—Van Norden counted 


those his red-letter days—it was the men. 

Was Tony, for instance, to be trusted 
amid the dangers of the dry ground during 
the coming season? ‘Tony was invaluable 
as a general utility person, but the petticoat 
people went to his head—and_ petticoat 
people were many on the dry ground. 
Also, though homely as any barndoor, Tony 
had a weakness for his own looks and was 
not to be convinced that any girl would of 
her own free will choose any swain but him- 
self. So there was apt to be trouble. 

And Harry, now? Should Harry be 
allowed to adventure himself in the saloon- 
lined main street of the county-seat through 
the coming season? Last year—irate glances 
fell to the lot of Cicely, who cocked her nose 
and said she didn’t care—last year Harry’s 
team had wandered loose in town, while 
Harry regaled himself behind a certain 
green-baize door. And Cicely, coming in 
for the mail on her racer, had captured 
team and wagon, and, incidentally, Harry, 
whom she had pursued even to the “counter,” 
across which he sprawled, and brought 
them home again. Harry was, perhaps, 
best employed solely amid the orchard rows, 
both on his own account—and on Cicely’s, 
observed the three Fuller men with grave 
politeness. There was no telling whether 
Cicely, too, might develop a penchant— 


And Cicely pulled their hair all round 
and ordered them to behave themselves. 

Sometimes they dealt in reminiscences, 
these three big young men, recalling for 
Van Norden’s benefit the time when, for 
a wager, they plowed up the eighty-acre 

pear patch, all adobe, too, 
in—Van Norden could 
not remember the num- 
ber of days, or was it 
hours ?—but the account 
of it had been thrilling. 
Or the time when that 
gang of Greeks seethed in 
from a neighboring ranch 
to shoot up the place, 
because the Fullers dared to employ any 
but strictly adult male Americans on their 
dry grounds. 

Or the time when Jo Cavassi—they were 
never tired of talking about Jo, his docility, 
his adaptability, his efficiency. Never was 
a better little Italian for a ranch black- 
smith-mechanic. But, alas for Jo—and the 
shiny and suspicious twenties that began 
circulating through the countryside, and the 
counterfeiting outfit that wasfound in one of 
the outlying barns of the Fuller premises. 

An outraged government had ordered 
Jo produced. But Jo refused to be found, 
and the three big young men shrugged 
their shoulders over the episode. But at 
different times one and another of them 
confided to Van Norden, secretly and with 
damaging details—for the sorrels had cer- 
tainly appeared unwarrantably seedy the 
next morning—that, in his opinion, it was 
Cicely who had spirited him away one 
night. 

At any rate, Jo was never found. 

And Agnes said it was an outrage the 
way Cicely was allowed to run loose over 
the country. 

And Cicely said nothing at all. 

Van Norden could never get a-hold of 
Cicely, and was left to the unflattering con- 
clusion— 

A commotion on the back porch broke up 
his drowsy reverie. The voices were loud 
and emphatic, all of them, and determined 
to be heard. 

“Pete drunk. Oh, yes; Pete drunk—of 
course; just as the first rush of the ’cot ship- 
ments begins.” That was Tom’s voice all 
right. 

“And that other chap—what’s his name, 
Brown?—skipped out to make his three 
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dollars a day with the baling-gang that 
went through this morning. And who’s to 
take his wagon? It’s the dickens to pay.” 

Jack Fuller’s voice was aggrieved as well 
as enraged. “I can’t be in three places at 
once.” 

“Cice, talk sense. Do you think you can 
lift forty-pound boxes on and off a wagon 
all afternoon? I tell you we want to get 
that car off to-night. You’re crazy.” 

By this time they were well around the 
corner, the three Fuller boys, hot and irate 
—their young sister composedly bringing up 
in the rear. None of them had eyes for 
Van Norden in his corner. 

“I’m going to take Pete’s wagon. You 
needn’t shout like that, Binny’”—Binny was 
the third brother—‘‘and don’t get so hot; 
it’s awful for you this weather.” Cicely 
looked really concerned. ‘I’m going to 
take Pete’s wagon, and two Japs instead of 
one to handle the boxes. I'll make them 
hustle, too. Don’t you suppose I can turn 
around as well as anybody else among the 
trees? But—” she looked suddenly 
blank—‘‘T don’t see how I can man- 
age two wagons.”’ , 

There was a moment’s 
pause. Then, from a dim 
recess of the deep porch a 
voice spoke. 

“T’ll take that second team,’ 
Norden, “‘if you’ll let me.” 

Cicely turned and looked at him. It was 
as though she had seen him for the first 
time. 


’ 


said Van 


II 


- OW many boxes does that make to- 

day? Nine, ten, eleven hundred, and— 

why, there must be some mistake. We 

couldn’t have got that many—just on our 
side in one day.” 

Cicely leaned from her high wagon-seat 
in some excitement, the reins of the big 
work-team in the crook of her arm, while 
she flourished pencil and grimy memoran- 
dum book. 

Van Norden, his ranch-wagon drawn as 
close to hers as the wheels allowed, leaned 
from his own high creaky seat and flourished 
a grimy book on his own account. 

They went over all the figures again, 
while the setting sun gilded the lazy dust- 
clouds and struck long mellow, golden 
paths low along the orchard rows. And 
then, in the haze, they headed from the 
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loading-sheds. along the railroad track, 
home—Cicely’s team taking the lead—Van 
Norden’s close behind. 

Never was such a summer for him as 
this one. 

“It’s epic, by Jove,” he decided, with a 
poet’s enthusiasm. This was on the day 
when he was not too stiff and sore to have 
any enthusiasms at all. ‘“‘It’s—it’s Greek. 
It’s one of the big, beautiful primitive 
things of life—to make Demeter give up 
the biggest and best of her store, in a country 
that’s Olympus and Paradise rolled into 
one—and have a horde of people to help 
you—and get big money for it,” he ended 
with a laugh. 

He had stopped wondering whether these 
three big young men appreciated their 
blessings—their own masters in a land that 
neither scorched in summer nor pinched in 
wintertime—with months of leisure to do 
as they pleased to offset the inevitable 
hysteria that ushered in the harvest-season 
and the rush of work that followed it. 

For Cicely had made it very 
plain what that life was which 
they led. Cicely was a changed 
person toward Van Norden these 
days. 

“T don’t see how anyone can 
choose any other.” The girl 

spoke passionately. ‘“‘Two of the boys can 
be away six months out of every year, if 
they want to—the work can be arranged 
perfectly for that—and anyone can go any 
place from California nowadays in six 
months and see more than enough. And 
if you do stay at home—” 

She could not say enough for their winters: 
all the earth turning green; blue, blue hills 
with blue-gray veils half-hiding them; 
white mists trailing down the valley; blue- 
black storm-clouds, grandly domed, boiling 
up from the south to bring the needed 
downpours; the music of the rains that made 
all the valley sing; and then, from February 
on, the blossoming. 

Cicely knew.’ No need of asking her 
whether she appreciated her blessings. As 
for the three big young men, they would 
not have changed with kings. 

Agnes alone was the outsider. 

It was a foolishly simple thing to have 
effected sucha changein Van Norden’s days: 
to have offered to drive a staid and respect- 
able work-team that knew its business, up and 
down the orchard rows, as Cicely indicated. 








And yet, after all, it was not the 
offer so much as the carrying it out 
that proved the open sesame to this 
new life. For the crop was heavier 
than even the most inflated estimates 
predicted. Reliable teamsters were 
ata premium. Attheend of a week, 

Van Norden was roundly told that 

he was to be kidnaped until the end 

of the season—‘‘You can’t leave till 

the crop’s in—or after that, 

either, by Jove’’—and forgetting 

everything else, he gratefully accepted the 
continuation of his new duties. 

Whereupon Agnes, scorning to make any 
remarks on his defection, betook herself to 
Del Monte to stay with the Stetsons. She 
had been gone -two months now. 

And Van Norden, staying behind, sat 
joyfully at the councils of war, grew inti- 
mate with the intricacies that confronted the 
California fruit-grower, learned how big 
work-gangs were most apt to be successfully 
handled, and forgot all about Agnes and 
her more than probable displeasure. 

The ranch workers held a never-ending 
fascination for him. The dry ground, 
crowded with campers, unfolded as a drama 
before him. Every nationality overran the 
premises, stammering out its wants in 
every degree of unintelligible English. 

There were Russians, escaped—no one 
cguld tell how—from Siberian prisons and 
well-nigh crazy over their present lack of 
restraint. There were great fresh-faced 
Scandinavians with the stolid gaze of oxen. 
There were little dark shy men from 
Central Europe somewhere, who exercised 
flerce supervision over their women-folk, 


and did not encourage folk about their 
quarters. There were Mexicans and Jap- 
anese and Chinese—these last. two had 


separate camps at another end of the place— 
and there were plain 
everyday cocky Ameri- 
cans. 
Everywhere children 
scurried like partridges 
from underfoot; black- 
eyed girls looked curi- 
ously out from under 
the shelter of big sun- 
bonnets; heavy matrons 
presided with overpowering dignity at the 
cutting-trays or their own firesides. 
And the most curious part of it all was 
that from the moment any one of these 
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various people set foot on the 
place, the Fullers acquired a feel- 
ing of almost patriarchal responsi- 
bility toward them. 
“Tt’s inheritance, I guess,”’ was 
Tom’s idea of it, when the matter 
was pointed out to him. ‘‘Handed 
down from our ancestors. For 
generations our folks had land 
down South—until after the war, 
that is—big plantations and 
hundreds of negroes that had to 
be cared for, and were cared for well, too, 
by Jove.” 

This trait was especially strong in Cicely. 

Van Norden began to understand how it 
could well be true that she had spent one 
night out in the dark, sending the sorrels 
flying along a lonely road, to save one 
faithful frightened little Italian—Jo, the 
possible counterfeiter, was in his mind— 
from the clutches of a law he could not 
understand. 

For Cicely was motherhood incarnate. 

Was there a man, a woman, or child 
hurt, she must be on the spot with bandages 
and liniment and disinfectants. Cicely was 
strong on disinfectants. She had spent all 
one winter away from her beloved ranch, at 
a hospital, fitting herself for just such 
emergencies. 

Was there a man, a woman, or a child 
in trouble, Cicely was first to read the signs, 
insist on learning the cause, and set about 
finding a remedy. 

Thus, she blandly composed love-letters, 
officiated at weddings, drew lurid pictures 
of the efficacy of the law, insisted on the 
proper complement of buttons and hooks 
and eyes, was lavish in presentations of 
soap—and, incidentally, when matters did 
not turn out to her liking, was lavish with 
her rages. 

This last was especially noticeable on the 
occasion of Tony’s marriage. 

For Tony, the chore- 
boy, had had the audac- 
ity to bob up in mid- 
season with a wife;and, 
what was worse, to bob 
up, oily with satisfac- 
tion, bursting with im- 
portance over his im- 

portation. For importation it was. 

“T would not say a word,” choked Cicely, 
“if only—oh, yes. I know it turned out 
all right with Gambetti. He had one 
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brought over only fifteen years 

old, with braids down her back. 

She only looks like a baby, and 

can’t speak a word of English, of 

course. But she thinks he’s lovely 

even if heis most old enough to be her father, 
and she’s so grateful to him for bringing 
her over, she’d let him walk on her, I guess, 
if he wanted to. But Tony! Look at his 
woman! She’s ten years older than he, if 
she’s a day. He sent seventy dollars to 
Genoa to get her here. She never wore 
shoes before she set foot in New York. 
He’s given her a gold ring and a gold watch 
and a white dress, and had her picture 
taken. She won’t cook and she can’t sew. 
She’s turning up her nose at him already, 
and when she gets mad she won’t speak to 
him—and he cries. It’s—it’s a plain do,” 
flamed Cicely. “That go-between in 
Pacheco ought to be flogged. Why couldn’t 
he have gotten a better one? They’re piles 
of them in the mountains.” This meant 
the mountains of Italy. ‘“She’ll end up by 
beating him—and he’s such a fool, he’ll let 
her.” 

And Cicely wept. 

So Van Norden, living in the heart of 
things on the Fuller ranch, forgot all about 
his former illness and the absorbedness 
of his former urban habits, and came to a 
realizing sense of what it was of this earth 
he wanted most, and set about to get it. 

Just now, in addition to all this, he was 
worrying over Cicely. 

For an eclipse had come over Cicely of 
late. When she was not talking or listening, 
the whole little figure drooped; the wide 
eyes crinkled at the corners with anxious 
thought; the hands dropped nervously. In 
the evening, like as not, she slipped off— 
at any rate, she was not to be found on the 
veranda—and was not seen again until 
morning. 

The boys did not seem to notice—except 
that their comments on the character of the 
iced-tea were unmistakable when she was 
not there to make it. But Van Norden 
cudgeled his brain over the cause. 

Was she really as sick at heart as all that 

over Tony’s unspeak- 
able wife ? 
Was it the fact that the 
hill place had been put 
up for sale? 
Forthe “hill ranch” meant 
much to Cicely. She loved 
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its curves and hollows, and the 

very fact that it was small, com- 

prising only hundreds of acres, 

where the home place comprised 

thousands. She did not consider 
the fact of any account that it was so far 
away as to be a nuisance, and that the boys 
were tired of bothering with it. 

What was the reason? 

Or was it—? 

Van Norden’s mind dwelt uneasily on 
the droves of young fruitmen that infested 
the place. They came to haggle, to buy. 
to inspect, to make estimates. They came 
brazenly to get a square meal, to get a 
comfortable bed, to see the lay of the land 
generally, and—Van Norden had eyes—to 
see Cicely particularly. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, one 
thing was sure: the boys were working 
her too hard, Van Norden decided wrath- 
fully. There was nothing they did not let 
her do, from driving ten miles in midday 
in an open buggy after some piece of 
machinery, to dealing with a refractory 
cow, shipping combination, or ranch-hand. 
This, in addition to her supervision of the 
house. The strain was beginning to tell 
on her. 

He was still threshing the matter over 
in his mind when he came in from the 
barns for supper that evening and saw her 
sitting there in a white gown, at ease on 
the shady porch. Thank heaven, she was 
going to be here to-night, anyway. 

But it was not Cicely after all. It was 
Agnes, returned without warning from her 
Del Monte outing, accompanied by a dis- 
concerting air of superiority and a strangely 
aloof expression of countenance. 

The ensuing half-hour was not a pleasant 
one, and Van Norden went to his room to 
freshen up for the evening in no enviable 
frame of mind. 

Why were women so unreasonable, he 
asked himself? Or, rather, why was 
Agnes? If he must listen to her news and 
comment with elaborate enthusiasm, why 
should he be treated like a combination 
convict jail-breaker when he handed out 
some news of his own—that he had _ pur- 
chased the hill place from the Fuller estate 
and was going to build as pretty a bungalow 
on it as his wit allowed? And why should 
she be so acid when he confided to her that 
he was going to strain every nerve to 
induce Cicely to share that bungalow with 
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him—for part of each 


year, that was. He 
wanted totake her trav 
eling the other part. 
She was young. She had a right to see 


how beautiful a place the earth was—all 
over. And Agnes— 

He came downstairs again, still full of 
his grievance. 

Cicely had not appeared. 
still no Cicely. 

Agnes’s eyebrows commented on the fact. 
Later Agnes’s tongue commented on the 
fact. 

Agnes had come home to announce her 
engagement to young Stetson. She an- 
nounced it then with chill and admirable 
composure—but there was no disguising 
that she was permeated with satisfaction. 

Her home would be in New York in the 
future. The wedding would be at once— 
the three boys emptied their pipes with one 
accord and asked high heaven why she 

could not hold her horses until 


Supper over, 


the end of the fruit season 
brought them some modicum 
of leisure—but— 

Where, demanded Agnes, 


with fine dramatic fervor, was 

Cicely? Why,demanded Agnes, 

were the boys not taking better 

care of Cicely? How, demanded 
Agnes, could she go away, when Cicely was 
running loose over the country, nobody 
knew where, at any and all hours, nobody 
knew— 

Here Tom began filling his pipe again and 
observed that Cicely was most emphatically 
all right—in each and every particular—a 
thorough little trump—a thorough little 
lady. And he did not care for Agnes’s tone. 
Jack and Binny growled assent. Van 
Norden, a good deal embarrassed, tried to 
slip away. Agnes, seeing him standing tall 
n the moonlight, told him dryly that, since 
he aspired to become one of the family, he 
had better remain. They had a merry 
party. 

It was quite ten o’clock before Cicely 
stole onto the porch, a forlorn and draggled 
little figure—and the whole miserable little 
story came out, with tears, on Tom’s 
shoulder. 

The trouble was Jo—poor little old 
frightened Jo, the Italian ex-blacksmith of 
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the place; so homesick, 

he had left Mexico to 

slip back again to the 
acres he loved so well; so frightened—he 
thought everyone and the government com- 
bined were against him—he would let 
hardly the stars catch a glimpse of him. 

“He’s down there in the creek-bottom— 
in a willow clump behind a log—where the 
coyotes had a hole last winter.’’ Cicely was 
almost beyond speech. ‘‘He’s been there 
nearly two weeks. He’s sick—so thin you 
wouldn’t know him. I’ve been taking food 
down—at night—and trying to take care 
of him. He won’t let me come in the day- 
time. He got a tramp to tell me where he 
was; gave the man everything he had to do 
it. He’s afraid—” 

“But, man alive, Cicely—”’ the three big 
young men stood about in every degree of 
chagrin—‘why didn’t you tell—” 

“You said, all three of you, you wouldn’t 
have him on the place,” sobbed Cicely. 
“And you didn’t know whether - he: made 
those twenties at all. The only thing you 
had to go by was what O’Brien said. And he 
kicked his wife downstairs the very next week 
and got six months in the county jail for it 
—and I don’t care. And Jo’s so sick—” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned Tom. “Binny, go 
hitch up the sorrels. I'll poke some supper 
down this young one’s throat. Here, duckie, 
mop up the pieces—” he pressed his hand- 
kerchief upon her—‘‘and say howdy to 
Agnes. She’s going to get married. You 
must be extra polite.” 

“But Jo—” 

“We'll have Jo up here in half a shake,” 
Jack assured her. “Fill him up with whisky 
and quinin—and beans. Sure cure for every- 
thing. Brace up, now—that’s a trump.” 

“‘And—” Van Norden could not bear to 
be left out—‘‘you tell him if there isn’t any 
work for him on Fuller’s ranch—but I 
think there will be—there’ll be plenty on 
mine, the moment he’s well enough. [’m 
a landowner in this valley, now.” 

Cicely turned. Her arms went 
out impulsively toward them in 
the moonlight. 

“Oh,” she breathed. “I do 
think you’re—all—the loveliest 
men—” 

















Forecasting Storms 


The Weather Bureau’s Businesslike Helpfulness to Western 


Fruit-growers and Seafarers 


By HaroLtp FRENCH 


N an Eastern magazine article, not long 
ago, attention was called to the annual 
appropriation of a million and a half 
dollars for the support of the United 
States Weather Bureau, and it was 
asserted that the service is ‘unduly expen- 
sive and unprogressive.”” The criticism was 
more general than specific, appearing to 
be more of an expression of personal 
prejudice than a logical arraignment of the 
Weather Bureau on definite charges. 

But the purpose of this article is not con- 
troversial, for the Weather Bureau is not on 
trial, nor does it need a champion. 
Were such the case, a thousand 
testimonials would be freely volun- 
teered by men of science, railway 
and steamship officials and the 
chambers of commerce of almost 
every county in the United States. 
In California and the West alone, 
the entire cost of the service is 
repaid many times over by _ its 
timely and accurate forecasts, which 
save millions of dollars annually 
to the fruit-growing and shipping 
interests. 

In the great interior valleys of 
California, where the raisin crop 
annually returns millions of dollars 
to the fortunate vineyardists, these 
scientific sentinels of the weather 
are regarded as veritable advance 
agents of prosperity. Growers of 
grapes gratefully appreciate the 
accuracy of the forecasting officials, 
realizing that their unceasing vigi- 
lance has practically eliminated all 
risk of loss from unexpected down- 
pours. Usually, in these favored 
valleys, the winter rains seldom 
arrive until the latter half of Octo- 
ber; although, at any time after 
the autumnal equinox, an erratic 
storm may sweep inward from the 


ocean, which, coming unforetold, would 
damage the curing grapes by spoiling their 
bloom and impairing their keeping quali- 
ties. It is right there that the Weather 
Bureau, by its timely warnings of impending 
storms, saves in California alone, annually, 
the entire cost of the service to the nation. 

It is a golden October afternoon. Round- 
about Fresno, the hub of the San Joaquin’s 
wheel of fortune, thousands of acres of vines 
are flaunting their purple and gold, their 
Haming tokays, and glossy greens. On 
the rich, brown earth are endless rows of 
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trays, covered with raisins. Some _ two 
hundred miles northwestward—on the roof 
of the Merchants’ Exchange building in 
San Francisco—sentinels are at their posts. 
At fiveo’clock Mr. McAdieis standing before 
his weather charts, interpreting the meaning 
of dispatches which are arriving in rapid 
succession from all over the country. From 
Point Reyes comes the message that the 
barometer has commenced to drop. At 
Eureka, it has fallen two-tenths of an inch 
and cloudiness is increasing, while at Tatoosh 
Island, the mercury stands a half-inch lower. 
The wind arrows have swung around to the 
south and east, from which direction in- 
creasing currents of air are surging toward 
the partial vacuum known as the cyclonic 
area of low-pressure, or storm-center. At 
the rate of five hundred miles or more a day, 
a storm is rolling landward from out the 
troubled Pacific. Within twenty-four hours 
showers will pelt the Coast Ranges, and 
following these skirmishers of the skies, the 
full force of the first rain-storm of the 
season will invade the valleys of California. 
At 5:10 his data is complete, and he dictates 
the following diagnosis of the symptoms of 
the indisposed weather: 


San Joaquin to-morrow, 
southerly winds changing to southeast, with rain 
by night. Fruit and raisin driers are warned 


to stack trays. 


Ih ps 
valley 


Cloudy 


At 5:15, when the local observer at Fresno 
eceives the telegram from his chief at San 
Francisco, bearing the tidings of the ap- 
proaching rain, the evening sunrays are 
falling aslant from out an azure Californian 
sky, fleckless, save for a golden haze along 
the rim of the western horizon. At 5:30 
the telephone wires are busyin alldirections, 
spreading the warnings to hundreds of wide- 
awake growers of grapes and fruit. Within 
an hour or two numbers of extra hands have 
been engaged for the purpose of stacking the 
precious trays of sugary raisins and fruit 
one above the other in such a manner as to 
effectually protect them from the driving 
drops. So much reliance is placed in these 
weather forecasts, that even the Japanese 
laborers in the great valley receive the reports 
as promptly as their employers, and with 
Oriental shrewdness, frequently demand a 
double wage for their services for extra 
labor at this time. 

When the officialssend forth such warning 
wordsas these: ‘Frost to-night; citrus fruit- 
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growers are advised tosmudge’’—their timely 
Suggestions are quickly taken. Clouds of 
blue and graysmoke, like that of signal-tires, 
ascend above the orange groves, moderating 
the chilly air of the stilly, starlit night. 
When Jack Frost steals down from his 
Sierran citadels to play perverse pranks as 
he scatters his glittering spangles, he finds a 
forewarned and forearmed farmer-folk pre- 
pared to protect their blooming orchards 
and ripening oranges from his ravages. 

A dozen years ago, W. H. Hammon, the 
district forecaster stationed at San Fran- 
cisco, began a series of experiments in frost- 
fighting, which his successors, Alex. Mc- 
Adie and G. H. Willson, have since carried 
out with flattering results. Western fruit- 
growers have saved millions of dollars by 
adopting the methods described by Mr. 
McAdie in his valuable bulletins on frost, in 
which he tells of the most advanced methods 
of smudgingand of warming the atmosphere 
by circulating currents of hot water through 
irrigating ditches. In many localities wire 
baskets have been installed at his suggestion 
for the purpose of suspending in the air 
slow-burning smudges whose warm cur- 
rents more directly temper the chill of the 
winternight. Occasionally, even in sunshine- 
land, the temperature creeps down below 
the freezing-point, but wherever the enter- 
prising horticulturists follow the suggestions 
of the Weather Bureau, immunity from loss 
has been the rule. 

Another important phase of forecasting 
is shown by the interest that shippers of 
Pacific Coast fruits take in following the 
course of their consignments eastward. The 
daily weather reports keep them informed 
regarding the climatic conditions through 
which their produce is traveling. When 
moderate temperatures are prevailing 
throughout the transmississippi states, they 
are enabled to know to a certainty that their 
shipments should arrive in perfect condition, 
and this knowledge gives the fruit-growers’ 
associations the opportunity to verify or 
efute the statements of the consignees 
regarding the probable damage from low 
temperatures in transit. 

The maritime interests owe many a 
ship to the watchful care of these weather 
sentinels. Shipowners and mariners place 
the utmost confidence in the reliability 
ot their forecasts, and usually hold their 
vessels in port when a storm atsea is predicted. 
Nobody, nowadays, deprecates the cost of 
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the United States Life Saving Service, and the 
deeds of its heroes are generally too spec- 
tacular to be forgotten. Comparatively few, 
however, realize that a vastly greater number 
of lives are saved each year by the weather 
forecasters, whose “timely warnings save 
hundreds of ships from sailing forth 
to probable destruction. Occasionally, a 
skeptical skipper of the old school puts to 
sea in the face of fluttering storm-signals, 
only to meet with disaster or narrow escapes 
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from shipwreck. On May 30, 1999, the 
British tug-boat Grayling, bound from Vic- 
toria to Ancon, was lost with all on board. 
Captain Cousins, of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company’s liner President, 
steered out of his course, while off Cape 
Flattery, to warn the captain of the ill-fated 
craft to seek shelter in the straits of 
Juan de Fuca, because the Weather Bureau 
had predicted the coming of an unusually 
heavy storm. However, the captain of the 
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Grayling refused to put back to port and 
continued on his course to his doom. 

The weather service on the Pacific Coast 
is greatly handicapped by the absence of 
stations to the west, and the only data 
obtainable from that direction at the present 
time is received from the wireless operations 
on occasional steamships. Strong arguments 
will be advanced to the next congress 
urging the establishment of weather stations 
in Alaska and on the Aleutian Islands, near 
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ire. These are found to inclose areas such 
Darkened circles indicate cloudy weather; 

} 
which far-reaching archipelago most of our 
storms are brewed. Data may then be 
flashed to Seattle, reporting weather con- 
ditions thousands of miles to the west and 
north, which will enable the forecasters to 
reduce their occasional errors toa minimum. 
By means of wireless installations, warnings 
may be flashed to whalers of the Arctic 
fleet and merchant vessels, informing them 
of on-rushing gales or the movements of the 
ice-pack. In case of distress their location 
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would be known at a glance, and succor 
could be sent without delay, as recently 
occurred in southeastern Alaska, when the 
heroic Eccles, wireless operator of the 
sinking Ohio, called other vessels to the 
rescue of the survivors. 

The scope of the Weather Bureau now 
includes the railroad companies among its 
chief beneficiaries. Their officials receive 
prompt warnings of probable floods in 
ample season to prepare for their successful 
resistance, and are given the most complete 
and reliable information regarding the actual 
amount of precipitation and the probable 
maxima of water-levels at various points. 
Inestimable value in the form of roadbeds, 
bridges and rolling-stock is saved each 
year to the transportation companies by the 
timely co-operation of these altruistic gov- 
ernment scientists. 

Heavy headwinds blowing across the 
Coloradodesert retard the progress of freight- 
trains and necessitate the cutting off of a 
number of cars in order to maintain the 
schedule. Hitherto, the train-crews were 
governed largely by the judgment of the 
operators, which, naturally, was variable in 
character. Very recently an up-to-date 
division superintendent applied to Mr. 
McAdie for advice regarding the establish- 
ment of anemometers at certain stations 
along his route. Instead of relying upon 
mere guessing, this superintendent will know 
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the exact wind velocities at various points, 
and may ascertain the maximum number 
of cars and total tonnage which may be 
hauled a given distance against a gale 
of known intensity. According to the 
weather forecasts and the reports of in- 
creasing or diminishing headwinds, the 
making up of trains or the detaching of 
cars will be regulated according to scientific 
methods. 

One feature of the weather service of 
great value to engineers is the compilation 
of statistics dealing with climatic condi- 
tions and tabulating the temperature, 
precipitation, wind velocities and other data 
which aid them in their work. Experts 
calculating available water-power may ob- 
tain all the information they may need, 
while physicians may ascertain the proper 
environment for their patients according 
to the tables of temperature, humidity, etc. 
Rainfall charts call attention to the perio- 
dicity of droughts or flood seasons, show- 
ing the intervals between dry years as a 
matter of record, which in some semi- 
arid regions may serve to restore faith in 
the future favor of Jupiter Pluvius. The 
Weather Bureau bulletins on frost, fog and 
other meteorological phenomena written by 
Mr. McAdie have won him an international 
name and numerous honors in the form of 
degrees and membership in the leading 
scientific societies of the world. 
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An Autumn Noon 


By GERALDINE MEyRICK 


It is the time of rest, and all is still; 
The orchards, lying listless in the sun, 
Let fall their mellow apples, one by one; 
The roving hornets rifle them at will. 


All down the shimmering slope whereon we lie 
The sturdy vines toward the sun uphold 
Their clustered fruits of purple and pale gold; 

Above, a hawk wheels slowly down the sky. 


Under the trees that keep the farmyard cool 
The horses, freed from rein and heated trace, 
Make round the dripping trough a stamping-place; 
A few stray ducklings seek a quiet pool. 


A lizard darts across the dusty way, 
Then stops to bask, with hooded eyelids down; 
O dry white road, that leads toward the town, 
You have no lure for us this autumn day. 


Ah, who shall mete me out the proper worth 
Of this fair space within the toilful day? 
Breathe deeply now, with care flung far away, 
The honest odor of the heated earth. 


Here may we rest, from every harm secure; 
Safe from all ills that hurt and fret the soul; 
Prone on the ground, and part of one great whole 
That turns to its Creator and is sure. 
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-aternal Pointers Concerning Baby San and His Koishikawa Playmates 
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HE arrival of my _ two- 
year-old boy Isamu from 
America was anticipated, 
as it is said in America, 
with crane-neck-long 
longing. And this Mr. 
Courageous is now landed 
in Yokohama ona certain 
Sunday afternoon when 
the calm sunlight, extra- 
fordinarily yellow as it 
happens to be sometimes, 
BE save a shower-bath to the 
i little handful of a body 
half-sleeping in his ‘‘nurse 
P carriage’ and doubtless 
half-wondering with a 
baby’s first impression upon Japan many 
colored and ghostly. Now and then he 
opened a pair of large brown eyes. 

“See papa,”’ Leonie tried to make Isamu’s 
face turn to me; however, he shut his eyes 
immediately without looking at me, as if 
he were born with no thought of father. In 
fact, he was born to my wife in California 
some time after I left America. Mrs. 
Noguchi attempted to save me from a sort 
of mortification by telling me how he used 
to sing and clap his hands for “‘papa to 
come” every evening. I thought, however, 
that I could not blame him after all for his 
indifference to father, as I did not feel, I 
confess, any fatherly feeling till I, half an 
hour ago, heard his crying voice for the first 
time by the cabin door of the steamer before 
I stepped in; I was nobody yet, but a stranger 
to him. He must have, to be sure, some 
time to get acquainted with me, I thought; 
and how wonderful a thing was a baby’s 
cry. It is true that I almost cried when I 
heard Isamu’s first cry. I and my wife 
slowly pushed his carriage toward the sta- 
tion, I looking down to his face and she 
talking at random. I felt in my heart a 
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secret pride to be his father; but a moment 
later, really I was despising myself, thinking 
that I did not pay any attention to him at 
all for the last three years. ‘‘Man is selfish,” 
I said in my heart, and again I had to 
despise me. 

I learned that Isamu made the whole 
journey from Los Angeles sitting like a 
prince on the throne of his little carriage; 
he even went to sleep in it on the steamer. 
He was ready any time to cry out whenever 
he lost sight of it; it was the dearest thing 
to him, second only to the bottle of milk 
for which he minted a word of “‘Boo.”” We 
thought that it would be perfectly easy to 
take the carriage with us on board the train, 
as we could fold it up; but the conductor 
objected to our doing so as it belonged in 
the category of ‘‘breakables.””. And we had 
to exclaim, ‘‘Land of red tape, again.” 
Isamu cried aloud for “baby’s carriage” 
when the train reached the Shinbashi station 
of Tokyo; we put him again in his carriage 
and pushed it by Ginza, the main street. 
And there my wife and baby had their first 
supper in Japan. 

















Crying for a Japanese moon 
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It was after eight in the evening when we 
took the car line toward my house in Hisa- 
kata Machi—quite poetical is this far- 
beyond street, at least in name—wrapping 
baby’s carriage in a large fwroshiki; it may 
have been from his kindness that the con- 
ductor did not raise his voice of objection. 
But afterward, when we had to change cars 
at lidabashi Bridge, 
we met again a flat 
denial to our bring- 
ingit in; and we had 
to push it some one 
mile more of some- 
what hilly road under 
the darkness. A few 
stars in the high sky 
could not send their 
light to the earth; 
the road was pretty 
bad, as it was soon 
after the snow, 
though our Tokvo 
streets are hardly 
better at any other 
time. And it was a 
rather cold night. It 
goes without saying 
that my wife must 
have been tired nurs- 
ing Isamu all the 
time through the 
whole voyage; he 
had been seasick, 
eaten almost noth- 
ing. Where was the 
fat baby which she 
used to speak of in 
her letters? It was 
sad indeed to see 
Isamu pale and thin, 
wrapped in a blan- 
ket; and now ‘and 
then he opened his 
big eyes and silently 
questioned about the 
nature of the crowd 
which, though it 
was dark, gathered 
around us hereandthere. Hislittlesoul must 
have been wondering whither he was bound 
to be taken. And we must have appeared to 
people’s eyes quite unusual. It was no 
larger than a dying voice of an autumn 
insect when baby suddenly asked mother 
where was his home. I am sure that not 
only Isamu, tired Leonie too wished to 
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know where it was. I think that it was 
not altogether unreasonable for baby 
to keep up crying all the time; I was 
rather suspicious from looking at Leonie 
that her heart also wanted a_heartful 
cry from the heavy exotic oppression 
whose novelty had passed some time ago. 
“Karan, koron, karan, koron’—a_ high 
pitched song which 
was strung out end- 
lessly from the Jap- 
anese wooden clogs 
on the pavement, 
especially in the 
station, had, I be- 
lieve, the most fer- 
lorn kind of melody 
whose monotony 
makes you sad; and, 
I dare say Isamu 
thought that the 
Japanese — speech 
might be a devil’s 
speech—in fact, it 
is, as one of the ear- 
liest Dutch mission- 
aries proclaimed. I 
noticed he raised his 
ears at any chance to 
hear it. (By the way, 
he has come already 
to handle now this 
devil’s speech so far. 
My writing was 
interrupted a while 
ago by his persistence 
in Japanese to take 
him tosee his Japan- 
ese aunt; he is quite 
happy hereas he can 
have aunts as many 
as he wishes.) And 
still he did not stop 
his cry even after his 
safe arrival to this 
Hisakata Machi 
home, and it tried 


much, and I did 
not know really what to do with him. He 
cried on seeing the new faces of the Japanese 
servant girls, and cried more when he was 
spoken to by them. I got a few Japanese 
toys ready for him, a cotton-made puppy 
among them as I was told a dog was his 
favorite; but he could not think that they 
were meant to amuse and not to hurt him, 
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eat 


and the dog did not appear 
to him like a dog at all, 
but as something ugly. 
And he cried terribly. 
Okashi, one of the serv- 
ants, brought a piece of 
Japanese cake, but he 
cried the more, exclaiming, 
“No, no!’ The cake did 
not look to him like a 
cake, to be sure. 

The night advanced; a 
blind shampooer passed 
before the house playing 
a bamboo flute. Isamu, 
though he was_ sleepy 
doubtless, caughtits music, 
and jumped out from his 
little bed exclaiming: “An- 
drew, mama!’”’ A man by 
the name of Andrew An- 
derson, Leonie explained, 
used to call at his Cali- 
fornia home almost every 
evening and sing to him 
in a sweet high Swedish 
voice. For the last month 
since the day of his depar- 


ture from Los Angeles, 
his poor head had been 


whirring terribly through 
nightmare spectacles. Poor 
Isamu! Whentwoorthree 
days had passed, he 
stopped crying, although 
he was yet far from being 
acquainted with his Japan- 
ese home, of course. There 
are many s/ojis, or paper sliding doors, facing 
to the garden; they have a large piece of 
glass fixed up in their centers, over which 
cwo miniature s/ojis open and shut from 
right to left; and they caught his interest. 
He has been busy, I was told one day, 
opening them and shutting them again since 
morning; when I saw him doing it, he was 
just exclaiming: ‘Mama, see boat!’ It was 
his imagination, I think, that he caught the 
sight of a certain ship; he was still thinking 
that he was sailing over the ocean on the 
steamer. Surely it was that. When he 
stepped in the house, I observed that he 
was quite cautious about tumbling down; 
it was very funny to see his way of walking. 

It was the fifth day when he earnestly 
begged his mother to go home. ‘‘Where’s 
Nanna?” he asked her. His grandmother, 
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In Japan there are no baby carriages 


who still remains in Los Angeles, was called 
by Isamu “‘Nanna’’; he began to miss her 
a great deal, as she was the dearest thing 
next to his mother. When Leonie answered 
him, “Far, far,” in the baby’s speech, he 
repeated it several times to make him under- 
stand, and he turned pale and silent at once. 
He was sad. “Baby, go and see papa,” 
my wife said to him; he slowly stole toward 
my room, and slightly opened my shoit, 
when I looked back. He banged it at once, 
and ran away crying, ‘No, no!” I over- 
heard him, a moment later, saying to Leonie 
that I was not there. I must have appeared 
to his eye as some piece of curiosity to look 
at once in a while, but never to come close to. 
However, I was not hopeless, and I 
thought that I must win him over, and 
then he would regard me as he did his 
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Yone Noguchi 


When the sandman comes 


mother. In fact, I was three years behind. 
Isamu noticed that I clapped my hands 
to call my servant girls, and they would 
answer my clapping with “‘Hai!’’; that is the 
way of a Japanese house. And he thought 
to himself it was proper for him to answer 
that “Hai” for my hand-clapping, and he 
began to run toward me before the girls, 
and kneel before me as they did, and wait 
for my words. I was much pleased to see 
that his growing familiar with me was quite 
rapid. And he even attempted to call me 
“Danna Sama’’—Mr. Lord—catching the 
word which the servants respectfully ad- 
dressed to me. My wife could not be so 
wonderful as to be familiar with the Japan- 
ese food at once; but I found that baby 
was perfectly at home with it some time ago. 
I discovered when he quietly disappeared 
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after our breakfast that 
he was enjoying hissecond 
Japanese table with the 
servants. When they ob- 
jected to him one morning, 
I overheard him exclaim- 
ing: “Gohan, gohan (hon- 
orable rice). His love of 
Japanese rice was really 
remarkable. 

Every morning, when 
an ameya, or wheat gluten 
seller, the delight of 
Japanese children, passed 
by the house beating his 
drum musically, Isamu’s 
heart would jump high, 
and he would dance wildly 
exclaiming, ‘‘Donko, don, 
donko, don, don,” and get 
on the back of a servant 
—any back he could find 
quickest—to be carried as 
a Japanese child. This 
ameya is indeed a wonder- 
ful man for children’s 
eyes; he will make a 
miniature fox, dog, feigu 
cr anything imaginable 
with wheat gluten for one 
sen or so. 

At first Isamu seemed 
not pleased to ride en the 
girl’s back; but soon it 
became the most indis- 
pensable carriage for him. 
It is ready for him any 
time to begin with; and 
the Japanese girl’s large oli tied on her 
somewhat bended back makes a sort of 
comfortable seat. And the funniest part is 
that Isamu thinks that the girl’s back is 
called ‘‘Donko, don, donko, don.’ As our 
servants did not know a word of English, 
they could not express their invitation to get 
on their backs, and it happened, when one 
ameya passed by, that one of them acted as 
if he were being carried on her back, re- 
peating the sound of the ameya’s drum 
““Donko, don, donko, don.’ Isamu caught 
the meaning on the spot and jumped on 
her back. He started to use the words even 
when he wished only to go for a walk. 
I heard him saying a while ago to Leonie: 
“Oh, mamma, donko, don, donko, don!” 

He showed a certain pride in learning 
even a few Japanese words which could be 








understood by 
the people 
round him. 
And he has 
madeit hisown 
office to sit 
down like a 
Japanese and 
say “‘savonara”’ 
when a guest 
leaves the 
house, and he 
is happy to do 
it. He shouted 
‘“banzai” for 
the first time 
the day when 
my brother 
brought him 
two paper 
flags, one of 
them being, of 
course, Japan- 
ese, while the 
other was an 
American one. 
“You Japan- 
ese baby?’’ Leonie asked him. ‘‘Yes,” he 
replied, turning tome. And when I asked 
him how he would like to remain as an Ameri- 
can, he would turn to my wife and say “Yes.” 
Indeed, I wish he will grow up as an 
American as well as a Japanese. He was 
the cause of no small sensation among the 
Japanese children of this Koishikawa dis 
trict at least; his foreign manner and West 
ern tint, and also the point of his having a 
Japanese father, made him a_ wonderful 
thing to look at for the children around here, 
while they felt some kinship with him. The 
fame of Isamu spread over many miles; 
even a jinrikisha man far away will tell you 
where “Baby San” lives, although Noguchi’s 
name may mean nothing to his ear. The 
children think, I am sure, that ‘‘baby’’ is 
his own name, and whenever they pass by 
our house morning or evening, they will 
shout loudly “Baby San.””, And Isamu will 
rarely miss a chance to run out and show 
himself to answer. Why, this little fellow 
is quite vain already. And the children who 
caught the word of ‘Mama’ spoken by 
Isamu to his mother, thought that it was 
Leonie’s name. I am told by her that she 
was frequently startled by a shout of 
“Mamma San” from behind on the street. 
I feel happy to see that he began to play 
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with the Japanese children. We have a 
little play called Wekakushi; many children 
will make a large ring with their joined 
hands and choose a child to let him stand in 
the middle of the ring with his eyes covered 
with his palms. Mekakushi means “eyes 
hidden.”” The child at the center will walk 
to the ring, and touch any child, and tell its 
right name; and then the child who was 
told its own name will take a turn to be 
in the middle. It happened one evening 
that our Isamu was obliged to stand in the 
center; it was clear to see his bewilderment, 
since he never knew the children’s real 
names. But accidentally Leonie passed 
by on her way home; he took advantage of 
the chance at once and called out loudly: 
“Mama, mama!’ I am not told whether 
my wife filled her duty to stand in the 
middle or not; however, we talked about it 
afterward, and laughed. 

Our large oval wooden Japanese bathtub 
furnishes for Isamu one of the most pleasing 
objects. He will get in it even when the 
water is hardly warm; he does not mind a 
bit of cold water. And he will stay there 
such a long time playing that he is a tortoise. 
We have a little foik-lore story of a monkey 
and a tortoise; the latter was outwitted by 
the former when he attempted to get the 
monkey’s liver. Isamu’s mother told him 
of this story 
and it took his 
little heart by 
storm. 

Isamu _ hates 
anything which 
does not move 
or makes no 
noise. When 
he has nothing 
new to play 
with he will be- 
gin toopenand 
shut the shojis; 
when he tires 
of that, he will 
try togo around 
the house and 
hunt after the 
clocks, which I 
hidas they per- 
fectly lost the 
right track of 
the time since 
he came. And 
presently I will 
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send him away witha servant to the botanical 
garden to look at and feed the “Kwakwa,” 
as he calls the ducks. He made a habit of 
playing with our shadows on the walls of the 
sitting-room after supper every evening. 
“Mama, shadow’ gone! Give — baby 
shadow, mama,” he will exclaim, sulkily, 
seeing his own shadow disappear. ‘Go to 
papa! He will give it to you,’”’ Leonie will 
say; then he will hunt for it, pushing his 
hand everywhere about my dress. ‘There 
it is, baby,” I will say, seeing his shadow 


with it; a few minutes later, he will be 


found in bed soundly sleeping. Really 
his sleeping face looks like a minia- 
ture Buddha idol, as once Leonie wrote 


me long ago. 

A while ago, our neighboring children 
passed by the house, calling loud: “Isamu 
San, Baby San, ’Merican San!” I felt 
quite proud, thinking that Isamu’s popu 
larity among the Japanese children was 
something wonderful. Isamu rushed out to 
the door to acknowledge their salutation, 





In quaint gardens the Japanese babies learn to walk 


accidentally appear on the wall. How glad 
he will be. He is not pleased to go to bed 
if he does not see the moon. But I doubt if 
he has any real knowledge of the moon. 
When I say that he must go to bed, he will 
push a little outside door, and say that no 
moon is seen yet. Then I will quietly steal 
into the drawing-room and light a large 
hanging lamp with a blue-colored globe, 
and say to him: ‘“‘Moon is come now. See 
it, baby!” He will be mightily pleased 


and I thought that he felt already some 
dignity as an American. And at the same 
time, he must feel quite at home with them. 
To be a Japanese-American is not a small 
thing here in Japan. To belong to two 
countries is far more fortunate than to belong 
to one; and if we have to choose one more 
country besides Japan, that country must 
be America. There is no other country like 
America, who so we admire and love with 
our sincerest hearts. 











The Mother of the Forest 


By D.S. RIcHARDSON 


A mighty specter, stripped and bare, 
She stands with pallid arms in air. 


Her great heart stilled—her life undone— 
She cries her protest to the sun. 


Man did his worst, whose vandal trace 
Profaned her thus; but strength and grace 


And majesty outlived the deed. 
Above her ancient, towering breed 


She towers still, and lifts dead hands 
Above the black volcanic lands— 


The sun-kissed lands which knew her birth 
Back in the twilight of the earth. 


Than this, man’s long unworthiness 
No statelier ruin will confess. 


Than this, the record of his rage 
For gold, reveals no sadder page. 


Whose wanton lust this fane resigned 
To sacrilege, wronged all mankind. 


For men unborn, from age to age, 
In this great shrine have heritage, 


And here from age to age will bring, 
With reverent feet, their offering. 


O Mammon! Turn thy shafts aside. 
With this, thy work, be satisfied. 


Bid greed forego while yet remain 
Some fingermarks on mount and plain 


Of God’s first work; for lo, mine eyes 
Have seen thy trail in Paradise. 












































THIS TREE, THE FAMOUS “MOTHER OF THE FORE = \ PERFECT SPECIMEN OF 
THE SEQUOIA GIGANTEA, FOUR HUNDRED FEET HIGH, IN THE CALAVERAS GROVE 
OF CALIFORNIA, WAS STRIPPED OF ITS BARK FOR ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET 
FROM THE GROUND TO PROVIDE SPECIMENS AND PINCUSHIONS FOR CURIOSITY 
SEEKERS.—FROM A COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPH, 1905, BY CHAS. WEIDNER 
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Part V, CHapTers VII To XV 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


N returning to headquarters, as 
Bob was naturally somewhat 
incapacitated for manual work 
he was given the fire patrol. 
This meant that every day he 
was required to ride to four several “‘look- 
outs’’ on the main ridge, from which points 
he could spy abroad carefully over vast 
stretches of mountainous country. The trail 
led among great trees that dropped away to 
right and left on the slopes of the mountain. 
Through them hecaught glimpses of blue dis- 
tance, or far-off glittering snow, or unexpected 
cafion depths. The riding was smooth, over 
undulating knolls. After three miles of this 
he came out on a broad plateau formed 
by the joining of his ridge with that of the 
Granite range. Here Granite creek itself 
rose, and the stream that flowed by the mill. 
It was a country of wild park-like vistas 
between small pines, with a floor of granite 
and shale. 

Sometimes Bob rode up into the pass. 
More often he tied his horse and took the 
steep rough trail afoot. The way was 
guarded by strange, distorted trees, and 
rocks carved into fantastic shapes. Some 
of them were piled high like temples. 
Others, round and squat, were like the fat 
and obscene deities of Eastern religions. 
The pass itself was not over fifty feet wide. 
Either side of it like portals were the high 
peaks. It lay like the notch of a rifle sight 
between them. Once having gained the 
tiny platform, Bob would sit down and look 
abroad over the wonderful Sierra. 

Never did he tire of this. At one glance 
he could comprehend a summer’s toilsome 
travel. To reach yonder snowy peak would 
consume the greater part of a week. But 
his business was not with these distances. 
: Copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Company. 
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Almost below him, so precipitous is the 
easterly slope of the Poquito, lay cafions, pine 
forests, lesser ridges, streams, the green of 
meadows. Patiently, piece by piece, he 
must go over all this, watching for that 
faint blue haze, that deepening of the 
atmosphere, that almost imagined pearliness 
against the distant hills which meant new 
fire. 

“Don’t look for smoke, 
had told him. ‘‘When a fire gets big enough 
for smoke, you can’t help but see it. It’s 
the new fire you want to spot before it gets 
started. Then it’s easy handled. And new 
fire’s almighty easy to overlook. Sometimes 
it’s as hard for a greenhorn to see as a deer. 
Look close!’ 

So Bob, 
looked close. 
self, he turned square around. 
point of view he saw only pine forests. They 
covered the ridge below him like a soft green 
mantle thrown down in folds. The other 
two lookouts were on the edge of the lower 
ridge. To reach them, Bob rode across the 
plateau of the ridge, through the pine for- 
ests, past the mill. 

Here, if the afternoon was not too far 
advanced, he used to allow himself the 
luxury of a moment’s chat with some of his 
old friends. Welton, coat off, his burly face 
perspiring and red, always greeted him 
jovially. 

“Spend all your salary this month?” he 
would ask. “Does the business keep you 
occupied?” and once or twice, seriously, 
“Bob, haven’t you had enough of this 
confounded nonsense? You're getting too 
old to find any great fun riding around in 
this kid fashion pretending to do things. 
There’s big business to be done in this 
country, and we need you boys to help. 


” 


California John 


concentrating his attention, 
When he had satisfied him- 
From this 




















A man peered at Bob from the tree shadows, made a violent gesture and vanished 
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When I was a youngster I’d have jumped 
hard at half the chance that’s offered you.” 

But Bob never would answer seriously. 
He knew this to be his only chance of 
avoiding even a deeper misunderstanding 
between himself and this man whom he had 
learned to admire and love. 

Once he met Baker. That younger man 
greeted him as gaily as ever, but into his 
manner had crept the shadow of a cold 
contempt. On one occasion, too, he en- 
countered Oldham riding down the trail 
from headquarters. The older man had 
nodded to him curtly. His eyes had gleamed 
through his glasses with an ill-concealed 
and frosty amusement, and his thin lips had 
straightened to a perceptible sneer. All at 
once Bob divined an enemy. He could not 
account for this, as he had never dealt with 
the man; and the accident of his discovering 
the gasoline pump on the old land com- 
pany’s creeks could hardly be supposed to 
account for quite so malignant a triumph. 
So he put down Oldham’s manifest hatred 
to pettiness of disposition. From Merker, 
the philosophic storekeeper, Bob obtained 
scant comfort when he spoke to him about it. 

“Men like you, with ability, youth, 
energy,” said Merker, ‘‘producing nothing, 
just conserving, saving. Conditions should 
be such that the possibility of fire, of tres- 
pass, of all you fellows guard against, should 
be eliminated. Then you could supply 
steam, energy, accomplishment, instead of 
being merely the lubrication. It’s an eco- 
nomic waste.” 

Bob left the mill-yards half-depressed, 
half-amused. All his people had become 
alien. He longed with a great longing, 
which at the same time he realized to be 
hopeless, to make them feel as he felt. 
After such disquieting contacts, the more 
uncomfortable in that they defied analysis, 
Bob rode out to the last lookout and gazed 
abroad over the land. The pine-clad bluff 
fell away nearly four thousand feet. Sitting 
on his motionless horse high up there in 
the world, elevated above it all, he bent his 
ear to the imagined faint humming of the 
spheres. He saw, by the soft flooding of 
light, rather than by any flash of insight, 
that were the shortsightedness, the indiffer- 
ence, the ignorance, the crass selfishness to 
be eliminated before yet the world’s work 
was done, the energies of men, running too 
easily, would outstrip the development of 
the plan, as a machine “races” without its 


load. A humility came to him. His was 
not to judge his fellows by the mere externals 
of their deeds. 

“Just so a man isn’t mean, I don’t know 
as I’ve any right to despise him,” he summed 
it all up to his horse. “But,” he added 
cheerfully, “that don’t prevent my kicking 
him into the paths of righteousness if he 
tries to steal my watch.” 


Vill 


OB took his examinations, passed suc- 
B cessfully, and was at once appointed 
as ranger. Thorne had no intention of 
neglecting the young man’s ability. After 
his arduous apprenticeship at all sorts of 
labor, Bob found himself specializing. This, 
he discovered, was becoming more and 
more the tendency in the personnel of the 
service. Jack Pollock already was being 
sent far afield, looking into grazing condi- 
tions, reporting on the state of the range, the 
advisable number of cattle, the trespass 
cases. He had a natural aptitude for that 
sort of thing. Ware, on the other hand, 
developed into a mighty builder. Nothing 
pleased him more than to discover new ways 
through the country, to open them up, to 
blast and dig and construct his trails, to 
nose out bridge sites and on them to build 
spans hewn from the material at hand. He 
made himself a set of stencils and with them 
signed all the forks of the trails, so that a 
stranger could follow the routes. Always 
he painstakingly added the letters U.S. F.S. 
to indicate that these works had been done 
by his beloved service. Charley Morton 
was the fire chief—though any and all took 
a hand at that when occasion arose. He 
could, as California John expressed it, run 
a fire out on a rocky point and lose it there 
better than any man on the force. Ross 
Fletcher was the best policeman. He knew 
the mountains, their infinite labyrinths, 
better than any other, and he could guess 
the location of sheep where another might 
have searched all summer. Early in the 
season, Thorne called in Bob and Elliott. 

“Now,” he told them, “we have plenty 
of work to do, and you boys must buckle 
into it as you see it. But this is what I want 
you to keep in the back of your mind: some 
day the national forests are going to supply 
a great part of the timber in the country. 
It’s too early yet. There’s too much private 
timber standing, which can be cut without 
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restriction. But when that is largely re- 
duced, Uncle Sam will be going into the 
lumber business on a big scale. We will be 
selling a few shake trees and some small 
lots and occasionally a bigger piece to some 
of the lumbermen who own adjoining tim- 
ber. We’ve got to know what we have to 
sell. For instance, there’s eighty acres in 
there surrounded by Welton’s timber. 
When he comes to cut, it might pay him 
and us to sell the ripe trees off that eighty.” 

“T doubt if he’d think it would pay,” Bob 
interposed. 

“He might. I think the chief will ease up 
a little on cutting restrictions before long. 
You’ve simply got to over-emphasize a 
matter at first to make it carry.” 

“You mean—?”’ 

“T mean—this is only my private opinion, 
you understand—that lumbering has been 
done so wastefully and badly that it has been 
necessary, merely as education, to go to the 
other extreme. We've insisted on chopping 
and piling the tops like cordwood and cut- 
ting up the down trunks of trees and 
generally ‘parking’ the forest simply to get 
the idea into people’s heads. They’d never 
thought of such things before. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s necessary to go to such extremes, 
practically, and I don’t believe the service 
will demand it when it comes actually to do 
business.” 

Elliott and Bob looked at each other a 
little astonished. 

“Mind you, I don’t talk this way outside, 
and I don’t want you to do so,” pursued 
Thorne. “But when you come right down 
to it, all that’s necessary is to prevent fire 
from running—and, of course, to leave a 
few seed-trees. You can keep fire from 
running just as well by piling the debris in 
isolated heaps as by chopping it up and 
stacking it, and it’s a lot cheaper.” 

He leaned forward. 

“That’s coming,” he continued. ‘Now, 
here’s a map of the government holdings 
hereabout. What I want is a working plan 
for every forty, together with a topographical 
description, an estimate of timber, and a 
plan ‘for the easiest method of logging it. 
There’s no hurry about it; you can do it 
when nothing else comes up to take you 
away. But do it thoroughly, and to the best 
of your judgment, so I can file your reports 
for future reference when they are needed.” 

“Where do you want us to begin?” asked 
Bob. 


“Welton is the only big operator,” 
Thorne pointed out, ‘‘so you’d better look 
over the timber adjoining or surrounded 
by his. Then the basin and ranges above 
the power company are important. There’s 
a fine body of timber there, but we must cut 
it with a more than usual attention to 
water-supplies.”’ 

This work Bob and Flliott found most 
congenial. They would start early in the 
morning, carrying with them their compass 
on its Jacob’s-staff, their chain, their field 
notes, their maps and their ax. Arrived at 
the scene of operations, they unsaddled and 
picketed their horses. Then commenced 
a search for the ‘“‘corner,”’ established nearly 
fifty years before by the dead and gone 
surveyor, a copy of whose field notes now 
guided them. This was no easy matter. 
The field notes described accurately the 
location, but in fifty years the character of 
a country may change. Great trees fall, 
new trees grow up, brush clothes an erst- 
while bare hillside, fire denudes a slope, 
even the rocks and boulders shift their 
places under the coercion of frost or ava- 
lanche. The young men separated, shoul- 
der-deep in the high brakes and alders of a 
creek-bottom, climbing among great trees 
on the open slope of a distant hill, clamber- 
ing busily among austere domes and pin- 
nacles, fading in the cool. green depths of 
the forest. Finally one would shout loudly. 
The other scrambled across. 

“Here we are,” Bob said, pointing to the 
trunk of a huge yellow pine. 

On it showed a wrinkle in the bark, only 
just appreciable. 

“There’s our line blaze,’ said Bob. 
“Let’s see if we can find it in the notes.” 
He opened his book, “ ‘Small creek three 
links wide, course SW,’ ” he murmured. 
“« ‘Sugar-pine, 48 in. dia., on line, 48 links.’ 
That’s not it. “Top of ridge 34 ch. 61. 
course NE.’ Now we come to the down 
slope. Here we are! ‘Yellow pine 20 in. 
dia., on line, 50 chains.’ Twenty inches! 
Well, old fellow, you’ve grown some since! 
Let’s see your compass, Elliott.” 

Having thus cut the line, they established 
their course and went due north, spying 
sharply for the landmarks and old blazes 
as mentioned in the surveyor’s field notes. 

When they had gone about the required 
distance, they began to look for the corner. 
After some search, Elliott called Bob’s 
attention to a grown-over blaze. 
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‘“T guess this is our witness tree,”’ said he. 

Without a word Bob began to chop above 
and below the wrinkle in the bark. After 
ten minutes’ careful work, he laid aside a 
thick slab of wood. The inner surface of 
this was shiny with pitch. The space from 
which it had peeled was also coated with 
the smooth substance. This pitch had 
filmed over the old blaze, protecting it 
against the new wood and bark which had 
gradually grown it over. Thus, although 
the original blaze had been buried six inches 
in the living white pine wood, nevertheless 
the lettering was as clear and sharp as when 
it had been carved fifty years before. 
Furthermore, the same lettering, only re- 
versed and in relief, showed on the thick 
slab that Bob had peeled away. So the 
tree had preserved the record in its heart. 

“Now, let’s see,” said Bob. “This wit- 
ness bears S SO° W. Let’s find another.” 

This proved to be no great matter. 
Sighting the given directions from the two, 
they coriverged on the corner. This was 
described by the old surveyor as: ‘‘oak post, 
4 in. dia., set in pile of rocks,” etc. The 
pile of rocks was now represented by scat- 
tered stones, and the oak post had long 
since rotted. Bob, however, unearthed a 
fragment on which ran a single grooved 
mark. It was like those made by borers in 
dead limbs. Were it not for one circum- 
stance, the searchers would not have been 
justified in assuming that it was anything 
else. But, as Bob pointed out, the passage- 
ways made by borers are never straight. 
The fact that this was so established indis- 
putably that it had been made by the sur- 
veyor’s steel “scribe.” 

Having thus located a corner, it was an 
easy matter to determine the position of a 
tract of land. At first hazy in its general 
configuration and extent, it took definition 
as the young men progressed with the ac- 
curate work of timber estimating. Before 
they had finished with it, they knew every 
little hollow, ridge, ravine, rock and tree 
in it. Out of the whole vast wilderness this 
one small patch had become thoroughly 
known. 

The work was the most pleasant of any 
Bob had ever undertaken. It demanded 
accuracy, good judgment, knowledge. It 
did not require feverish haste. The sur- 
roundings were wonderfully beautiful. Flli- 
ott was good company, interested in the 
work, well-bred, intelligent, eager to do his 
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share—an ideal companion. As time went 
on, and the tracts to be estimated and 
platted became more distant, they no longer 
attempted to return at night to headquarters. 
Small meadows offered them resting-places 
for the day or the week. On Saturday 
afternoon they rode to headquarters to 
report and to spend Sunday. 


IX 


OWARD the end of the season they 

had worked well past the main ridge 
on which were situated Welton’s operations 
and the service headquarters. Several deep 
cahons and rocky peaks, by Thorne’s in- 
structions, they skipped over as_ only 
remotely available as a timber supply. 
This brought them to the ample circle of a 
basin, well-timbered, wide, containing an 
unusual acreage of gently sloping or rolling 
table-land. Behind this rose the spurs of 
the range. A half-hundred streams here 
had their origin. These converged finally 
in the forks, which, leaping and plunging 
steadily downward from a height of over six 
thousand feet, was trapped and used again 
and again to turn the armatures of Baker’s 
dynamos. After serving this purpose at 
six power-houses strung down the contour 
line of its descent, the water was detlected 
into wide, deep ditches, which forked and 
forked again until a whole plain’s province 
was rendered fertile and productive by 
irrigation. 

All this California John, who rode over 
to show them some corners, explained to 
them. They sat on the rim of the basin 
overlooking it as it lay below them like a 
green cup. 

“You can see the whole of her from here,”’ 
said California John, “and that’s why we 
use this for fire lookout. It saves a heap of 
riding, for let me tell you it’s a long ways 
down this bluff. But you bet we keep a 
close watch on this basin. It’s the most 
valuable, as a watershed, of any we’ve got. 
This is about the only country we’ve man- 
aged to throw a fire-break around yet. It 
took a lot of time to do it, but it’s worth 
while.” 

“This is where the irrigation company 
gets its water,’ remarked Bob. 

“Yes,” replied California John, dryly. 
“Which same company is putting up the 
fight of its life in Congress to keep from 
payin’ anything at all for what it gets.” 
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They gave themselves to the task of 
descending into the basin by a steep and 
rough trail. At the end of an hour, their 
horses stepped from the sidehill to a broad, 
pleasant flat on which the tall trees grew 
larger than any Bob had seen on the ridge. 

“Nobody ever gets into this place,” ex- 
plained California John. ‘There ain’t been 
a fire here in years and we don’t none of us 
have any reason to ride down. She’s too 
hard to get out of, and we can see her too 
well from the lookout.” He led them 
through a magnificent forest to cheerful 
sunlight, alders, young pines among the 
old, a leaping, flashing stream of some size, 
and multitudes of birds, squirrels, insects 
and_ buttertlies. 

‘“There’s a meadow, and a good camping- 
place just upstream,” said he. “It’s easy 
riding. You’d better spread your blankets 
there. Now, here’s the corner to 34. We 
re-established it four years ago, so as to have 
something to go by in this couniry. You 
can find your way about from there. That 
bold cliff of rock you see just through the 
trees there you can climb. From the top 
you can make out the lookout. If you’re 
wanted at headquarters we'll hang out a 
signal. That will save a hard ride down. 
Let’s see; how long you got grub for?” 

“T guess there’s enough to last ten days 
or so,” replied Elliott. 

“Well, if you keep down this stream until 
you strike a big bald slide rock, you'll run 
into an old trail that takes you to the Flats. 
It’s pretty old, and it ain’t blazed, but you 
can make it out, if you'll sort of keep track 
of the country. It ain’t been used for 
years.” 

California John, anxious to make a start 
at the hard climb, now said good-by and 
started back. Bob and Elliott, their pack- 
horse following, rode up the flat through 
which ran the river. They soon found the 
meadow. It proved to be a beautiful spot, 
surrounded by cedars, warm with the sun, 
bright with color, alive with birds. They 
started out that afternoon from the corner 
California John had showed them. It took 
all that day and most of the following to 
define and blaze the boundaries of the first 
tract. They found nothing out of the 
ordinary, but when they began to move 
forward across the forty they were brought to 
a halt by the unexpected. 

“Look here!’ Bob shouted to his com- 
panion, ‘‘Here’s a brand-new corner away 


off the line,’ and showed him a stake set 
neatly in a pile of rocks. 

“It’s not a very old one, either,” said Bob. 
““Now what do you make of that?” 

“There’s another just like it over on the 
hill,” said Elliott. ‘I should call it the 
stakes of a mining claim. There ought to 
be a notice somewhere.” 

They looked about and soon came across 
the notice in question. It was made out in 
the name of a man neither had ever heard 
of before. 

“T suppose that’s his ledge,’’ remarked 
Elliott, kicking a little outcrop, “but it 
looks like mighty slim mining to me!” 

They proceeded with their estimating. 
In due time they came upon another mining 
claim, and then a third. 

“This is getting funny!’ remarked Elliott. 
“Looks as though somebody expected to 
make a strike for fair. More timber ‘than 
mineral here, I should say.” 

“That’s it!” cried Bob, slapping his leg. 
“Td just about forgotten! This must be 
what Baker was talking about one evening 
over at camp. He had some scheme for 
getting some timber and water rights some- 
where under the mineral act.” 

“Do you mean to say that any man was 
going to take this beautiful timber away 
from us on that kind of a technicality?” 

“He was going to try. I don’t know how 
it did come out. Guess he didn’t make it, 
or we wouldn’t be here.” 

“Guess not,” agreed Elliott. 

Two days later Elliott straightened his 
back after a squint through the compass 
sights to exclaim: 

“T wish we had a dog!” 

“Why?” laughed Bob. ‘“Can’t you eat 
your share?” 

“T’ve a feeling that somebody’s hanging 
around these woods; I’ve had it ever since 
we got here. And just now while I was 
looking through the sights I thought I saw 
something. 

“Tt’s these big woods,” said Bob. “I’ve 
had the same hunch before. Besides, you 
can easy look for tracks along your line of 
sights.” 

They did so, and found nothing. 

‘But among these rocks a man needn’t 
leave any tracks if he didn’t want to,” 
Elliott pointed out. 

By the end of the week it became necessary 
to go to town after more supplies. Bob 
volunteered. He saddled his riding horse 
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and the pack-animal and set forth. Fol- 
lowing California John’s directions, he 
traced the length of the river through the 
basin to the bald rock where the old trail 
was said to begin. Here he anticipated 
some difficulty in picking up the trail, and 
more in following it. To his surprise he ran 
immediately into a well-defined path. 

“Why, this is as plain as a strip of carpet!” 
muttered Bob to himself. “If this is his 
idea of a dim trail, I’d like to seea'good one!”’ 

He had not ridden far, however, before, 
in crossing a tiny trickle of water, he could 
not fail to notice a clear-cut, recent hoof 
print. The mark was that of a barefoot 
horse. Bob stared at it. 

He retraced his steps to the bald rock, 
and commenced an examination of its cir- 
cumference to determine where the trail led 
away. He found no such exit. Save from 
the direction of his own camp the way was 
closed either by precipitous sides or dense 
brush. The conclusion was unavoidable 
that those who had traveled the trail had 
either ended their journeys at the bald rock 
or actually taken to the bed of the river. 

Puzzling over this mystery, he again took 
his way down the trail, keeping a sharp 
lookout. Near the entrance to the cafon 
he discovered another clear print of the 
barefoot horse, but headed the other way. 
Clearly the rider had returned. Bob had 
hunted deer enough to recognize that the 
track had been made within the last twenty- 
four hours. 

At Sycamore Flats he was treated to 
further surprises. Martin, of whom he 
bought his supplies, at first greeted him with 
customary joviality. 

“Hullo! hullo!”’ he cried, 
stranger! Out in camp, eh?” 

“Ves,” said Bob. ‘They’ve got us work 
ing for a change.” 

‘““Where you located ?” 

“‘We’re estimating timber up in the basin,” 
replied Bob. 

The silence that followed was so intense 
that Bob looked up from the bag he was 
tying. He met Martin’s eyes fixed on him. 

“The basin,” repeated Martin slowly, 
at last. ‘“‘Since when?” ; 

“About ten days.” 

“““We;’ who’s ‘we’ ?” 

“Elliott and I,”” answered Bob, surprised. 
“Why ?” 

Martin’s gaze shifted. 
tated for a next remark. 


“quite a 


He plainly hesi- 
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“How'd you like it there?” he asked 
lamely, at length. ‘I thought none of you 
fellows ever went there.” 

“Fine timber,’ answered Bob, cheerfully. 
“We don’t usually. Somebody does, though. 
California John told me that trail was old 
and out of use, but it’s been used a lot. 
Who gets up there?” 

“The boys drive in some cattle occasion- 
ally,’ replied Martin, with an effort. 

Bob stared in surprise. He knew this 
was not so, and started to speak, but thought 
better of it. After he had left the store, he 
looked back. Martin was gazing after him, 
a frown between his brows. 

Before he left town a half-dozen of the 
mountain men had asked him, with an 
obvious attempt to make the question 
casual, how he liked the basin, how long 
he thought his work would keep him there. 
Each, as he turned away, followed him with 
that long speculative brooding look. Always 
heretofore his relations with these mountain 
people had been easy, sympathetic and 
cordial. Now all at once, without reason, 
they held him at arm’s length and regarded 
him with suspicious if not hostile eyes. 

Puzzling over this, he rode back up the 
road near Auntie Belle’s. Thence issued 
Oldham to hail him. He pulled up. 

“T hear you're estimating the timber in 
the basin,” said the gray man with more 
appearance of disturbance than Bob had 
ever seen him display. 

Bob acknowledged the accuracy of his 
statement. 

“Indeed!”’ said Oldham, pulling at his 
clipped mustache. 

So the news had run ahead of him. Bob 
began to think the news important, but for 
some reason at which he could not as yet 
guess. This conviction was strengthened 
by the fact that from the two mountain 
cabins he passed on his way to the beginning 
of the trail, men lounged out to talk with 
him, and in each case the question, craftily 
rendered casual, was put to him as to his 
business in the basin. Before one of these 
cabins stood a sweating horse. 

“Look here,” he demanded of the Car- 
rolls. ‘‘Why all this interest about our being 
in the basin? Every man-jack asks me. 
What’s the point?” 

Old man Carroll stroked his long beard. 

“Do they so?” he drawled comfortably. 
“Well, I reckon little things make news, 
as they say, when you’re in a wild country. 
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They ain’t been no work done in the basin 
for so long that we're all just nat’rally 
interested, that’s all.” 

He looked Bob tranquilly in the eye with 
the limpid gaze of innocence before which 
Bob’s scrutiny fell abashed. For a while 
his suspicions of anything unusual were 
almost lulled. Then, from a point midway 
up the steep trail, he just happened to look 
back, and just happened through an extraor- 
dinary combination of openings to catch 
a glimpse of a rider on the trail. The man 
was far below. Bob watched a long time, 
his eye fixed on another opening. Nothing 
appeared. From somewhere in the cafon 
a coyote shrilled. Another answered him 
from up the mountain. A moment later 
Bob again saw the rider through the same 
opening as before, but this time descending. 

‘““\ signal!’ he exclaimed, in reference to 
the coyote howls. 

On arriving at the bare rock, he dis- 
mounted and hastily looked it over on all 
sides. Near the stream it had been splashed. 
A tiny eddy out of reach of the current still 
held mud in suspension. 


X 


N his arrival at camp he found Elliott 

much interested over discoveries of his 
own. Hehadspent the afternoon fishing. At 
one point, happening to look up, he caught 
sight of aman surveying him intently froma 
thicket. As he stared, the man drew back 
and disappeared. 

“T couldn’t see him very plainly,” said 
Elliott. ‘He had a beard and an old gray 
hat; but that doesn’t mean much, of course. 
When I'd got my nerve up, and had con- 
cluded to investigate, I could hardly find a 
trace of him. He must wear moccasins.” 

In return Bob detailed his own experi- 
ences. The two could make nothing of it 
all. 

“Tf we were down south, I’d say ‘moon- 
shiners,’ ”’ said Elliott. 

“Tt’s some mystery to do with the basin,” 
said Bob, ‘fand the whole countryside is 
‘on’—except our boys. But what’s the 
point? Nine-tenths of this timber is private 
property anyway. There’s certainly no 
trespass—sheep, timber or otherwise—on 
the government land. What in blazes is 
the point?” 

“Give it up; but we’d better wear our 
guns.” 
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Bob laughed. 

“There’s no use taking chances, of 
course,” he summed up, “but there’s no 
sense in making fools of ourselves, either. 
We'd look sweet and lovely, wouldn’t we, 
to go back to headquarters and tell them 
we'd decided to come in because a bad man 
with whiskers who’d never been introduced 
came and looked at us out of the trees!” 

Bob and Elliott combined forces closely 
in their next day’s work. As momentarily 
separated by a few feet they passed a dense 
thicket Bob was startled by a low whistle. 
Within fifty feet of him, but so far in the 
shadow as to be indistinguishable, a man 
peered at him. As he caught Bob’s eyes he 
made a violent gesture. 

“Did you whistle?” asked Elliott at his 
elbow. ‘“‘What’s up?” . 

Bob pointed, but the man had vanished. 
Where he had stood they found the print 
of moccasins. 

Thrice during the day they were inter- 
rupted by this mysterious presence. On 
each occasion Bob saw him first. Always 
he gestured, but whether in warning or 
threat, Bob could not tell. Each time he 
vanished as though the earth had swallowed 
him the instant Elliott turned at Bob’s 
exclamation. 

“T believe he’s crazy!’ exclaimed Elliott 
impatiently. 

“I'd think so, too,” replied Bob, “if it 
weren’t for the way everybody acted down 
below.” 

That night the young men turned in 
rather earlier than usual as they were very 
tired. Bob immediately dropped into a 
black sleep. So deep was his slumber that 
it seemed to him he had just dropped off, 
when he was awakened by a cool hand 
placed across his forehead. He opened his 
eyes quietly, without alarm, to look full 
into the waning moon sailing high above. 
His first drowsy emotion was one of aston- 
ishment, for the luminary had not arisen 
when he had turned in. The camp-fire had 
fallen to a few faintly glowing coals. These 
perceptions came to him so gently that he 
would probably have dropped asleep again 
had not the touch on his forehead been 
repeated. Then he started broad awake 
to find himself staring at a silhouetted man 
bending over him. 

With a gesture of caution, the stranger 
motioned him to arise. Bob obeyed me- 
chanically. The man bent toward him, 
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“Put on your pants and sweater and 
come along,” he whispered guardedly. 

Bob peered at him through the moonlight 
and recognized vaguely the man who had 
been so mysteriously pursuing them. He 
drew back. 

“For Lord’s sake do what I tell you!” 
whispered the man. “Here!” 

His hand sought the shadow of his side, 
and instantly gleamed with a weapon. 
Bob started back; but the man was holding 
the revolver’s butt to him. 

“Now come on!’’ besought the stranger 
with a strange note of pleading. “Don’t 
wake your pardner!”’ 

Yielding with a pleasant thrill to the 
adventure of the situation and to a strong 
curiosity, Bob hastily assumed his outer 
clothing. Then, with the muzzle of the 
revolver, he motioned the stranger to 
proceed. 

Stepping cautiously they gained the open 
forest beyond the screen of brush, Bob 
following at the man’s heels. They threaded 
the forest aisles without hesitation, crossed 
a deep ravine and began to clamber the 
precipitous and rocky sides of Shuteye. 

“That'll do for that!’ growled Bob 
suddenly. ‘You needn’t go so fast. Keep 
about three feet in front of me. And when 
we strike your gang, you keep close to me. 
Sabe?”’ 

“I’m alone,” expostulated the man. 

After five minutes’ climb they entered a 
narrow ravine gashed almost perpendicu- 
larly in the side of the mountain. At this 
point, however, it flattened for perhaps fifty 
paces, so that there existed a tiny foothold. 
It was concealed from every point, and 
never.heless, directly to the west, Bob, 
pausing for breath, looked out over Cali- 
fornia slumbering in the moon. On this 
ledge flowed a tiny stream, and over it grew 
a score of cedar and fir-trees. A tiny fire 
smoldered near an open camp. On this 
the man tossed a handful of pitch-pine. 
Immediately the flames started up. 

“Here we are!’ he remarked aloud. 

“Yes, I see we are,” replied Bob, looking 
suspiciously about him. ‘But what does 
all this mean?” 

“T couldn’t get to talk with you no other 
way, could I?” said the man in the tones of 
complaint. 

“If you wanted to speak to me, why didn’t 
you say so?” demanded Bob, his temper 
rising. 
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“Well, I don’t know who your pardner is, 
or whether he’s reliable, nor nothin’, A man 
can’t be too careful. Why didn’t you make 
a chance to talk?” 

“Why should I?” burst out Bob. “Will 
you kindly explain to me why I’ve been 
dragged out here in the dead of night?” 

“No call to get mad,” expostulated the 
man in rather discouraged tones. “I just 
thought as how mebbe you was still feeling 
friendly like. But I reckon you won’t be 
giving me away, anyhow?” He removed 
his floppy old sombrero, exposing his full 
features. Heretofore Bob had been able to 
see indistinctly only the meager facts of a 
heavy beard and clear eyes. 

“George Pollock!” he cried, dropping the 
revolver and leaping forward with both 
hands outstretched. 


XI 
ee took his hands, but stared 


at him puzzled. 

“Surely!” he said at last. His clear, blue 
eyes slowly widened and became eager. 
“Honest! Didn’t you know me? Is that 
what ailed you, Bobby?” 

“Know you!” shouted Bob. “Why, you 
eternal old fool, how should I know you?” 

“You might have made a plumb good 
guess.” 

“Oh, sure!’ said Bob. ‘Easiest thing in 
the world. Guess that the first shadow you 
see in the woods is a man you thought was 
in Mexico.” 

“‘Didn’t you know I was here?” demanded 
Pollock earnestly. 

“How should I know?” asked Bob again. 

George Pollock’s blue eyes smoldered 
with anger. 

“T’ll sure tan that promising nephew of 
mine!” he threatened. “I’ve done sent you 
fifty messages by him. Didn’t he never 
give you none of them?” 

“Who, Jack?” 

“That’s the whelp.” 

Bob laughed. 

“That’s a joke,” said he. “I’ve been bunk- 
ing with him for a year. Nary message!” 

“T told Carroll and Martin and one or 
two more to tell you.” 

“T guess they’re suspicious of any but the 
mountain people,” said Bob. ‘“They’re 
right. How could they know?” 

“That’s right, they couldn’t,” agreed 
George reluctantly. “But I done told them 
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you was my friend. And I thought you’d 
gone back on me sure.”’ 

“Not an inch!’’ cried Bob, heartily. 

George kicked the logs of the fire to- 
gether, filled the coffee-pot at the creek, 
hung it over the blaze and squatted on his 
heels. Bob tossed him a sack of tobacco 
which he caught. 

“Thought you were bound for Mexico,” 
hazarded Bob at length. 

“T went,” said Pollock shortly, ‘‘—and I 
come back.” 

“Yes,”’ said Bob after a time. 

“Homesick,” said Pollock. ‘Plain home- 
sick. Wasn’t so bad that-a-way at first. 
I was desp’rit. Took a job punching with 
a cow outfit near Nogales. Never noticed 
the country; had nothing to do with the 
people. For a fact, it was mebbe half a year 
before I began to look around. That 
country is worse than over Panamint way. 
There’s no trees; there’s no water; there’s 
no green grass; there’s no folks; there’s no 
nothin’. The mountains look like they’re 
made of paper. What the hell difference 
did it make to me what the country was like? 
Then I began to dream. Things come to 
me. I’d see places and smell things. Fora 
fact, I smelt azaleas plain and sweet once, 
and woke up in the damndest alkali desert 
you ever see. The farther off I got, the 
more I remembered. So one day I cashed 
in and come back.” 

He paused for some time, gazing medita- 
tively on the coffee-pot bubbling over the fire. 

“It’s good to get back!”’ he resumed at 
last. ‘I used to sneak down nights and 
look at my old place. In summer I go back 
with Jim and the cattle, but it’s dangerous 
these days. The towerists is getting thicker 
and you can’t trust everybody, even among 
the mountain folks.” 

“How many know you are back here?” 
asked Bob. 

“Mighty few. Jim and his family knows, 
of course, and Tom Carroll and Martin and 
a few others. They ride up trail to the flat 
rock sometimes bringing me grub and 
papers. But it’s plumb lonesome. I can’t 
go on livin’ this way forever. And I can’t 
leave this yere place. Since I been living 
here it seems like—well, I ain’t no call as I 
can see it to desert my wife dead or alive!” 
he declared stoutly. 

“You needn’t explain,” said Bob. 

George Pollock turned to him with sudden 
relief. 
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“Well, you know about 
What am I to do?” 

“There are only two courses that I can 
see,’ answered Bob, after retlection, ‘‘out- 
side the one you're following now. You can 
give yourself up to the authorities and plead 
guilty. There’s a chance that mitigating 
circumstances will influence the judge to 
give you a light sentence, and there’s always 
the possibility of a pardon. When all the 
details are made known, there ought to be 
a good show for getting off easy.” 

“What’s the other?” demanded Pollock, 
who had listened with the closest attention. 

“The other is simply to go back home.” 

“They'd arrest me.” 

“Let them,” said Bob. “Plead not guilty, 
and take your chances on the trial. Their 
evidence is circumstantial; you don’t have 
to incriminate yourself. I doubt if a jury 
would agree on convicting you. Have you 
ever talked with anybody about—about 
that morning?” 

“About me killing Plant?” 
Pollock tranquilly. ‘‘No. 
ask about them things.” 

“Not even to Jim?” 

“No. We just sort of took all that for 
granted.” 

“Well, that would be all right. Then if 
they’re called on the stand, they can tell 
nothing. There are at least no witnesses to 
the deed itself.” 

“There’s you—” suggested George. 

Bob brought up short in his train of 
reasoning. 

“But you won't testify agin me?” 

“There’s no reason why I should be 
called. Nobody even knows I was out of 
bed at that time. If my name happens to 
be mentioned—which isn’t at all likely— 
Auntie Belle or a dozen others will volunteer 
that I was in bed, like the rest of the town. 
There’s no earthly reason to connect me 
with it.” 

“But if you are called?” persisted the 
mountaineer. 

“Then Ill have to tell the truth, of 
course,” said Bob soberly. “It'll be under 
oath, you know.” 

Pollock looked at him strangely askance. 

“T didn’t much look to hear you talk that- 
a-way,”” said he. 

‘““George,”’ said Bob. 
money. Have you any?” 

“I’ve some,” replied the mountaineer 
sulkily. 


such things. 
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“This will take 
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“How much?” 

“A hundred dollars or so.” 

“Not enough, by along patch. You must 
let me help you on this.”’ 

“T don’t need no help,” said Pollock. 

“You let me help you once before,’’ Bob 
reminded him gently, “‘if it was only to hold 
a horse.” 

“By God, that’s right!” burst out George 
Pollock. “And I’m a fool! If they call you 
on the stand, don’t you lie under oath for 
me! I don’t believe you’d do it for yourself, 
and that’s what I’m going to do for myself. 
I reckon I'll just plead guilty!” 

“Don’t be in a hurry,” Bob warned him. 
“Tt isn’t a matter to go off half-cock on. 
Any man would have done what you did. 
I’d have done it myself. That’s why I stood 
by you. I’m not sure you aren’t right to 
take advantage of what the law can do for 
you. Plenty do just that with only the 
object of acquiring other people’s dollars. 
I don’t say it’s right in theory; but in this 
case it may be eternally right in practice. 
Go slow on. deciding.”’ 

“You're sure a good friend, Bobby,” said 
Pollock simply. 

“Whatever you decide, don’t even men- 
tion my name to anyone,”’ warned Bob. 
“You'll want a real good lawyer. I'll find 
out about that. And the money—how’ll 
we fix it?” 

George thought for a moment. 

“Fix it with Jack,” said he at length. 
“He'll stay put. Tell him not to tell his 
own father. He won’t. He’s reliable.” 

“Sure?” 

“Well, I’m risking my neck on it.” 

“T’ll simply tell him the name of the 
lawyer,” decided Bob, “and get him actual 
cash.” 

“I'll pay that back—the other I can’t,” 
said Pollock with sudden feeling. ‘Here, 
have a cup of coffee.” 

Bob swallowed the hot coffee gratefully. 
Without speaking further, Pollock arose 
and led the way. When finally they had 
reached the open forest above the camp, the 
mountaineer squeezed Bob’s fingers hard. 

““Good-by,” said the younger man in a 
guarded voice. “I won’t see you again. 
Remember, even at best, it’s a long wait in 
jail. Think it over before you decide!” 

“T’m in jail here,” replied Pollock. 

Bob walked thoughtfully to camp. He 
found a fire burning and Elliott afoot. 
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“Thank God, you’re here!” cried that 


young man. “I was getting scared for you. 
What’s up?” : 

“You are and I am,” replied Bob. 
“Couldn’t sleep, so I went for a walk.” 

Bob kicked off his boots, and without 
further disrobing, rolled himself in his gray 
blanket. As he was dropping asleep two 
phrases flashed across his brain. They 
were “compounding a felony,” and ‘“‘acces- 
sory after the fact.” 

“Don’t feel much like a criminal either,” 
murmured Bob to himself; and after a 
moment, ‘Poor devil!” 


XII 


WO days later, from the vantage of 
the rock designated by California John, 
Elliott reported the agreed signal for their 
recall. Accordingly they packed together 
their belongings and returned to head 


quarters. 
“We're getting short-handed and several 
things have come up,” said Thorne. “I 


have work for both of you.” 

Having despatched Elliott, Thorne turned 
to Bob. 

“Orde,” said he, “I’m going to try you 
out on a very delicate matter. At the north 
end lives an old fellow named Samuels. 
He and his family are living on a place in- 
side the national forests. He took it up 
years ago, mainly for the timber, but he’s 
one of these hard-headed old coons that’s 
‘agin the government’ on general principles. 
He never proved up, and when his attention 
was called to the fact, he refused to do 
anything. No reason why not, except that 
‘he’d always lived there and always would.’ 
You know the kind.” 

“Ought to—put in two years in the 
Michigan woods,” said Bob. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he gave up the 
claim to all intents and purposes, but now 
that the yellow pine people are cutting up 
toward him, he’s suddenly come to the 
notion that the place is worth while. So 
he’s patched up his cabin and moved in his 
whole family. We've got to get a relinquish 
ment out of him.” 

“If he has no right there, why not put 
him off?”? asked Bob. 

“Well, in the first place, this Samuels is 
a hard old citizen with a shotgun; in the 
second place, he has some shadow of right 
on which he could make a fight; in the third 
place, the country up that way doesn’t care 
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much for us anyway, and we want to mini- 
mize opposition.” 

“IT see,” said Bob. 

“You'll have to go up and look the 
ground over, that’s all. Do what you think 
best. Here are all the papers in the matter. 
You can look them over at your leisure.” 

Bob tucked the bundle of papers in his 
cantinas, or pommel bags, and left the 
office. Amy was rattling the stove in her 
open air kitchen, shaking down the ashes 
preparatory to the fire. Bob stopped to 
look across at her trim full figure in its 
starched blue, immaculate as always. 

“Hullo, colonel!” he called. ‘‘How are 
the legions of darkness and ignorance 
standing the cannonading these days? 
Funny paper, any new jokes?” 

This last was in reference to Amy’s habit 
of reading the Congressional Record in 
search of speeches or legislation affecting 
the forests. Bob stoutly maintained, and 
nobody but Amy disputed him, that she 
was the only living woman, in or out of 
captivity, known to read that series of 
documents. 

Amy stood upright, and thrust back her 
hair. 

“Please don’t,” said she. “I don’t feel 
like joking to-day. D’ve heard some news 
that made me feel sorry. Ware came up 
with the mail a little while ago and he tells 
us that George Pollock has suddenly re- 
appeared and is living down at his own 
place.” 

“They’ve arrested him!” cried Bob. 

“Not yet, but they will. The sheriff has 
been notified. Of course his friends warned 
him in time; but he won’t go. Says he 
intends to stay.” 

“Then he'll go to jail.” 

“And to prison. What chance has a poor 
fellow like that without money or influence? 
All he has is his denial.” 

“Then he denies?” asked Bob eagerly. 

“Says he knows nothing about Plant’s 
killing. His wife died that same morning. 
and he went away because he could not 
stand it. That’s his story, but the evidence 
is strong against him, poor fellow.” 

“Do you believe him?” asked Bob. 

“No. I believe he killed Plant, and I 
believe he did right! Plant killed his wife 
and child and took away all his property. 
That’s what tt amounted to. And if he has 
friends worth the name they’ll establish an 
alibi, they’ll invent a murderer for Plant, 
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they'll do anything for a man as persecuted 
and hunted as poor George Pollock !” 

‘Heavens!’ returned Bob, genuinely 
aghast at this wholesale program. ‘What 
would become of morals and honor and 
law and all the rest of it, if that sort of thing 
obtained?” 

“Law?” Amy caught him up. “Law? 
No man lives capable of mastering it so 
completely that another man cannot find 
flaws in his best efforts.” 

“But how about ordinary morals? You 
can’t surely permit a man to lie in a court 
of justice just because he thinks his friend’s 
cause is just!” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” sighed 
Amy, as though weary all at once, “except 
that it isn’t right. The law should be a 
great and wise judge, humane and sym- 
pathetic. George Pollock should be 
to go to that judge and say, ‘I killed Plant, 
because he had done me an injury for which 
the perpetrator should suffer death. He 
was permitted to do this because of the 
deficiency of the law.’ And he should be 
able to say it in all confidence that he would 
be given justice, eternal justice, and not a 
thing so warped by obscure and forgotten 
precedents that it fits nothing but 
lawyer’s warped notion of logic!” 

“Whew!” whistled Bob. ‘What a lady of 
theory and erudition it is!” 

“Y’m glad you happened along,” said 
Amy. “TI feel better. Now I believe Pll 
be able to do something with my biscuits.” 

“T could do justice to some of them,” 
remarked Bob, “and it would be the real 
thing without any precedents in that line 
whatever.” 

“Come around later and you'll have the 
chance,” invited Amy, again addressing 
herself to the stove. 

Bob toox the trail to his own camp. Here 
he found Jack Pollock poring over an old 
illustrated paper. 

“Hullo, Jack,’ he 
‘“‘Not out on duty, eh?” 

“T come in,” said Jack, rising to his feet 
and folding the old paper carefully. He 
said nothing more, but stood eying his 
colleague gravely. 

‘““You want something of me?” asked Bob. 

“No,” denied Jack. “I don’t know 
nothing I want of you. But I was told to 
come and get a piece of paper and maybe 
some money that a stranger was goin’ 
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called cheerfully. 
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to leave by our chimbley. It ain’t there. 
You ain’t seen it, by any chance?” 

“Tt mav have got shoved among some of 
my things by mistake,” replied Bob gravely. 
“T haven’t had a chance to look. I’m just 
in from the basin.’’ At these last words he 
looked at Jack keenly, but that young man’s 
expression remained inscrutable. ‘“T'Il look 
when I get back,” he continued after a 
moment. “Just now I’ve got to ride over 
to the mill to see Mr. Welton.” 

Jack nodded gravely. 

“If you find them, leave them by the 
chimbley,” said he. “I’m going to head- 
quarters.” 

Bob rode to the mill. By the exercise of 
some diplomacy he brought the conversation 
to good lawyers without arousing Welton’s 
suspicions that he could have any personal 
interest in the matter. 

“Erbe’s head and shoulders above the 
rest,” said Welton. “He has half the 
business. He’s for Baker’s interests and 
our own, and he’s shrewd. Maybe you'll 
get into trouble yourself some day, Bob. 
Better send for him. He’s the greatest 
criminal lawyer in the business.” 

From Poole, Bob easily obtained currency 
for his personal check of two hundred 
dollars. He wrote Erbe’s name and address 
in a disguised hand on a piece of rough 
brown paper. This he wrapped around the 
money, which he deposited by the alarm-clock 
on the rough log mantelpiece of his cabin. 
The place was empty. When he had re- 
turned from his invited supper with the 
Thornes, the package had disappeared. 
Next morning he started out on his errand 
to the north end. 


XIII 


T noon of the second day of a journey 
that led him up the winding watered 
valleys of the lower ranges, Bob rode down 
a long, wide slope to a dusty road and into 
the little town of Durham. Tying his 
saddle-horse to the rail and leaving the pack- 
animal to its own devices, he pushed into the 
first store and asked directions of the pro- 
prietor. The man, a type of the trans- 
planted Yankee, coolly surveyed his ques- 
tioner from head to foot before answering. 
“T see you’re a ranger,’ he remarked 
dryly. ‘Well, I wouldn’t go to Samuels’s if 
I were you. He’s give it out that he'll kill 
the next ranger that sets foot on his place.” 
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“I’ve heard that sort of talk before,” 
replied Bob impatiently. 

“Samuels means what he says,”’ stated 
the storekeeper. ‘‘He drove off the last of 
you fellows with a shotgun—and he went, 
too.” 

“You haven’t told me how to get there,” 
Bob pointed out. 

“All you have to do is to turn to the right 
at the white church and follow your nose,” 
replied the man curtly. 

“How far is it?” 

“About four mile.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob, and started out. 

“Say, you!” called the storekeeper. 

Bob stopped. 

“You might be in better business than to 
turn a poor man out of his house and home.” 

Bob did not wait to hear the rest. As he 
untied his saddle-horse, a2 man brushed by 
him with what was evidently intentional 
rudeness, for he actually jostled Bob’s 
shoulder. The man jerked loose the tie 
rein of his own mount, leaped to the saddle, 
and clattered away. Bob noticed that he 
turned to the right at the white church. 

The four-mile ride, Bob discovered, was 
almost straight up. At the end of it he 
found himself well-elevated about the valley, 
and once more in the sugar-pine belt. The 
road wound among great trees. Bob met 
nobody, but he saw in the dust fresh tracks 
which he shrewdly surmised to be those of 
the man who had jostled him. Samuels 
had his warning. The mountaineer would 
be ready. Discerning an opening in the 
forest, he dismounted. Here was the home- 
stead claim of which he was in search. 

The improvements consisted of a small 
log cabin with a stone and mud chimney; 
a log stable slightly larger in size; a rickety 
fence made partly of riven pickets, partly 
of split rails, but long since weathered and 
rotted; and what had been a tiny orchard 
of a score of apple-trees around which weeds 
and grasses grew, rank and matted. Tin 
cans and rusty baling wire strewed the 
backyard; an_ ill-cared-for wagon stood 
squarely in front; broken panes of glass in 
the windows had been replaced by an old 
straw hat and the dirty remains of overalls. 
The supports of the little veranda roof 
sagged crazily. The “homestead” was a 
mere hovel, the cultivation a patch; but the 
forest, become valuable for lumber where 
long it had been considered available only 
for shakes, furnished the real motive for 
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this desperate attempt to rehabilitate old 
and lapsed rights. 

The place was populous enough, for all 
its squalor. A half-dozen small children, 
scantily clothed, swarmed amongst the tin 
cans; chickens scratched everywhere. In a 
wooden chair on the veranda sat an old man 
whom Bob guessed to be Samuels. He sat 
bolt upright, facing the front, his knees 
spread apart, his feet planted solidly. 
A patriarchal beard swept his great chest; 
thick, white hair crowned his head; bushy 
white brows, like thatch, overshadowed his 
eyes. Even at the distance, Bob could 
imagine the deep-set, flashing, vigorous 
eyes of the old man. Across his 
rested a shotgun. 

As Bob watched, a tall youth sauntered 
around the corner of the cabin, accompanied 
by the individual Bob had seen in Durham. 
The two spoke to the old man, then sauntered 
off toward the barn. 

Bob untied his horse, and leading that 
animal approached the cabin afoot. The 
old man arose and came squarely and 
uncompromisingly to meet him. The two 
encountered perhaps fifty yards from the 
cabin door. The old man’s eyes were 
flashing fire and his great chest rose and 
fell rapidly. He held his weapon across 
the hollow of his left arm, but the muscles 
of his right hand were white with the power 
of his grip. 

“Get out of here!” he fairly panted at 
Bob. “I warned you fellows!” 

Bob replied calmly. 

“T came in to see if I could get to stay for 
supper and to feed my horse.” 

At this the old man exploded in a violent 
rage. He ordered Bob off the place in- 
stantly and menaced him with his shotgun. 
Had Bob been mounted, Samuels would 
probably have shot him; but the mere 
position of a horseman afoot conveys an 
impression of defenselessness which it is 
difficult to overcome. He is, as it were, 
anchored to the spot, and at the other man’s 
mercy. Samuels raged, but he did not shoot. 

At the sounds of altercation, however, the 
whole hive swarmed. The numerous chil- 
dren scuttled for cover, but immediately 
peered forth again. Two women thrust 
their heads from the doorway. From the 
direction of the stable the younger men 
came running. One of them held a revolver 
in his hand. 

During all this turmoil and furore Bob 
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had stood perfectly still, saying no word. 
Provided he did nothing to invite it, he was 
now safe from personal violence. To be 
sure it required but a very slight mistake 
to invite it. Bob waited patiently. 

He remembered, and was acting upon, 
a conversation he had once held with Ware. 
The talk had fallen on gun-fighting and 
Bob, as usual, was trying to draw Ware out. 
The latter was, also as usual, exceedingly 
reticent and disinclined to open up. 

“What would you do if a man got your 
hands up?” chaffed Bob. ; 

Ware turned on him quick as a flash. 

“No man ever got my hands up!” 

“No?” said Bob, hugely delighted at the 
success of his stratagem. ‘What do you 
do, then, when a man gets the cold drop 
on you?” 

But now Ware saw the trap into which 
his feet were leading him, and drew back 
into his shell. 

“Oh, shoot out, or bluff out,’ said he 
brietly. 

“But look here, Ware,’ insisted Bob. 
“It’s all very well to talk like that. But 
suppose a man actually has his gun down 
on you. How can you ‘shoot out or bluff 
out’ ?” 

Ware suddenly became serious. 

‘‘No man,” said he, ‘‘can hold a gun on 
you for over ten seconds without his eyes 
flickering. It’s too big a strain. He don’t 
let go for mor’n about the hundredth part 
of a second. After that he has holt again 
for another ten seconds and will pull trigger 
if you bat an eyelash. But if you take it 
when his eves flicker, and are quick, you'll 
get him!” 

“What about the other way around?” 
asked Bob. 

“T never pulled a gun unless I meant to 
shoot,” said Ware grimly. 

The practical philosophy of this Bob was 
now utilizing. If he had ridden up boldly, 
Samuels would probably have shot him 
from the saddle. Having gained the respite, 
Bob now awaited the inevitable momentary 
relaxing from this top pitch of excitement. 
It came. 

“T have not the slightest intention of 
tacking up any notices or serving any 
papers,’ he said quietly, referring to the 
errand of the man whom Samuels had driven 
off at the point of his weapon. “I am 
traveling on business, and I asked for 
shelter and supper.” 
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“Very wll,” said Bob, unpinning and 


“No ranger 


on my premises,” 





pocketing his pine-tree badge. (Oh, I'd 
have died rather than do that!” cried Amy 
when she heard. I'd have stuck to my guns!” 
“Heroic, but useless,’ replied her brother 


“T don’t care whether the ranger is 
fed or not. But I’m a lot interested in me. 
I ask you as a man, not as an official.” 
“Your sort ain’t welcome here, and if you 
sense enough to see it, you got 
the youngest man broke in 


drvly.) 


ain’t got 
to be shown!” 
roughly. 

Bob turned to him calmly. 

“T am not asking your sufferance,” said 
he. “Nor would I eat where I am not 
welcome. I am asking Mr. Samuels to bid 
me welcome. If he will not do so, I will 
ride on.’’ He turned to the old man again. 
“Do you mean to tell me that Mariposa is 
far behind Madera in common hospi- 
tality? We've fed enough men at the 
Wolverine Company in our time.” 

Bob let tly this shaft at a venture. He 
knew how many passing mountaineers 
paused for a meal at the cook-house and 
surmised it probable that at least one of his 
three opponents might at some time have 
stopped there. This proved to be the case. 

“Are you with the Wolverine Company ?” 
demanded the man who had jostled him. 

. yr some years in charge of the 
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I was fe 
woods.”’ 
“I’ve et there. You can stay to supper,” 
said Samuels ungraciously. 


He turned sharp on his heel and marched 


back to the cabin, leaving Bob to follow 
with his horse. The two younger men like- 
wise went about their business. Bob un- 


saddled, led his animal into the dark stable, 
threw it some of the wild hay stacked therein, 
himself in the nearby creek, and 
took his station on the deserted veranda. 
The twilight fell. the children 
ventured into sight, but remained utterly 
unmoved by the young man’s tentative 
advances. Finally the youngest man showed 
from the doorway. 
ver,’ said he surlily. 
s head to enter a long, low 
» of the rough logs; its 
hewn timbers; its ceiling of round 
been thrown untrimmed 
A board 
table stood in the center of this, flanked by 
homemade chairs and stools of all varieties 


washed 


Some of 
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Bob i 
room. 
floor of 
beams on which had 


slabs as a floor to the loft above. 
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of construction. The light from a single 
glass lamp cast its feeble illumination over 
coarse dishes steaming with food. 

Bob bowed politely to the two women. 
Only the old man vouchsafed him the least 
attention. 

“Set thar!” he growled, indicating a stool. 

Bob found on the board that abundance 
and variety which always so much surprises 
the stranger to a Sierra mountaineer’s 
cabin. Besides the usual bacon, beans and 
bread, there were dishes of canned string 
beans and corn, potatoes, boiled beef, 
tomatoes and pressed glass dishes of pre- 
serves. Coffee, hot as fire and strong as 
lye, came in thick china cups without 
handles. 

The meal went forward in 
silence, which Bob knew better than to inter- 
rupt. He followed his host to the veranda. 
There he silently offered him a cigar; the 
younger men had vanished. 

“ Samuels took the cigar with a grunt of 
thanks, smelled it carefully, bit an inch off 
the end, and lit it. Bob also lit up. 

For hour and a half—two cigars 
apiece—the two sat side by side without 
uttering a syllable. The velvet dark drew 
close. The heavens sparkled as though 
frosted with light. Bob began to despair 
of his chance. Of his companion he could 
make out dimly only the white of his hair 
and beard, the glowing fire of his cigar. 
Inside the house the noises died away. A 
tree-toad chirped, loudest in all the world 
of stillness. Suddenly the old man scraped 
back his chair. Bob’s heart leaped. Was 
his one chance escaping him? Then to 
his relief Samuels spoke. The long duel of 
silence was at an end. 
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ae HAT might your name be?” inquired 
Samuels. 

“Orde.” 

“T heerd of you 
you be doing up here?” 

“Tm just riding through.” 

“Best thing any of you can do,” 
mented the old man grimly. 

“T wish you'd tell me now why you 
jumped on me so this evening,” said Bob. 

3 Ej you don’t know, you're a_ fool,” 
crowled Samuels. 

“T’ve knocked around a good deal,’’ per- 
sisted Bob, ‘“‘and I’ve discovered that one 


what might 
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side always sounds good until you hear the 
other man’s story. I’ve only heard one side 
of this one.” 

“And that’s all you’re like to hear,” 
Samuels told him. ‘You don’t get no evi- 
dence out of me against myself.” 

Bob laughed. 

“You’re mighty suspicious—and I don’t 
know asI blame you. Bless your soul, what 
evidence do you suppose I could get from 
you in a case like this? You’ve already 
made it clear enough with that old blunder- 
buss of yours what you think of the merits 
of the case. I asked you out of personal 
interest. I know the government claims 
you don’t own this place, and I was curious 
to know why you think you do. The gov- 
ernment reasoning looks pretty conclusive to 
a man who doesn’t know all the circum- 
stances.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?’’ cried Samuels, stung 
to anger. “Well, what claim do you think 
the government has?” 

But Bob was too wily to be put in the 
aggressive. 

“I’m not thinking, I’m asking,” said he. 
“They say you’re holding this for the 
timber and never proved up.” 

“T took it up bony fidy,” fairly shouted 
Samuels. “Do you think a man plants an 
orchard and such like on a timber claim. 
The timber is worth something, of course. 
Well, don’t every man take up timber? 
What about that Wolverine Company of 
yours? What about the yellow pine people? 
What about everybody, everywhere? <Ain’t 
I got a right to it, same as everybody else?” 

He leaned forward, pounding his knee. 
A querulous and sleepy voice spoke up from 
the interior of the cabin. 

“(), pa, for heaven’s sake don’t holler 
so!” 

“Ain’t I got my rights, same as another 
man?” he continued, more reasonably. 
“Just because I left out some little piece of 
their: cussed red-tape am I a-goin’ to be 
turned out bag and baggage, child, kit, and 
kaboodle, while fifty big men steal, just 
plain steal, a thousand acres apiece and 
there ain’t nothing said? Not if I know it!” 

He talked on. Slowly Bob came to an 
understanding of the man’s position. His 
argument, stripped of its verbiage and self- 
illusion, was simplicity itself. The public 
domain was for the people. Men selected 
therefrom what they needed. All about 
him, for fifty years, homesteads had been 
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taken up quite frankly for the sake of 
timber. The barest letter of the law had 
been complied with. 

“T’ve seen a house, made out’n willow 
branches, and out’n coal-oil cans, called 
resident buildin’s under the act,” said 
Samuels, ‘‘and they was so lost in the woods 
that it needed a compass to find ’em.” 

He, Samuels, on the other hand, had 
actually planted an orchard and made 
improvements, and even lived on the place 
fora time. Then he had let the claim lapse, 
and only recently had decided to resume 
what he sincerely believed to be his rights 
in the matter. 

Bob did not at any point suggest any of 
the counter arguments he might very well 
have used. He listened, leaning back 
against the rail, watching the moonlight 
drop log by log as the luminary rose above 
the veranda roof. 

“And so there come along last week a 
ranger and started to tack up a sign bold 
as brass that read ‘Property of the United 
States.’ Property of hell!” 

He ceased talking. Bob said nothing. 

“Now you got it; what you think?” asked 
the old man at last. 

“Tt’s tough luck,” said Bob. ‘There’s 
more to be said for your side of the case 
than I had thought.” 

“There’s a lot more goin’ to be said yet,” 
stated Samuels truculently. 

“But I’m afraid when it comes right down 
to the law of it, they'll decide against your 
claim. The law reads pretty plain on how 
to go about it, and as I understand it, you 
never did prove up.” 

“My lawyer says if I hang on here, they 
never can get me out,” said Samuels, ‘“‘and 
I’m a-goin’ to hang on.” 

“Well, of course that’s for the courts to 
decide,” agreed Bob, “and I don’t claim to 
know much about law—nor want to.” 

“Me neither!’ agreed the mountaineer 
fervently. 

“But I’ve known of a dozen cases just like 
yours that went against the claimant. There 
was the Brown case in Idaho, for instance, 
that was exactly like yours. Brown had 
some money, and he fought it through up to 
the supreme court, but they decided against 
him.” 

‘How was that?” asked Samuels. 

Bob explained at length, dispassionately, 
avoiding even the color of argument, but 
drawing strongly the parallel. 
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‘Even if you could afford it, I’m almighty 
afraid you’d run up against exactly the same 
thing,” Bob concluded, ‘‘and they'd cer- 
tainly use the Brown case as a precedent.”’ 

“Well, I’ve got money!” said Samuels. 
“Don’t you forget it. I don’t have to live 
in a place like this. I’ve got a good, sawn- 
lumber house, painted, in Mariposa, and 
a garden of posies.” 

“I'd like to see it,” said Bob. 

“Some time you get to Mariposa, ask for 
me,” invited Samuels. 

“Well, I see how you feel. If I were in 
your fix, I'd probably fight it, too, but I’m 
morally certain they’d get you in the courts. 
And it is a tremendous expense for nothing.”’ 

“Well, they’ve got to git me off’n here, 
first,” threatened Samuels. 

Bob averted the impending anger with 
a soft chuckle. 

“T wouldn’t want the job!” said he. ‘But 
if they had the courts with them, they’d get 
you off. You can drive those rangers up 
a tree quick enough (‘You know that isn’t 
so!” cried Amy at the subsequent recital), but 
this is a federal matter, and they'll send 
troops against you, if necessary.”’ 

“My lawyer—” began Samuels. 

“May be dead right, or he may enjoy a 
legal battle at the other man’s expense,”’ 
put in Bob. “The previous cases are all 
dead against him, and they’re the only 
ammunition.” 

“Tt’s a-gittin’ cold,” said Samuels, rising 
abruptly. ‘‘Let’s git inside!” 

Bob followed him to the main room of the 
cabin, where the mountaineer lit a tallow- 
candle stuck in the neck of a bottle. 

“Oh, pa, come to bed!” called a sleepy 
voice, “‘and quit your palavering!”’ 

“Shet up!’’ commanded Samuels, setting 
the candle in the middle of the table, and 
seating himself by it. ‘“‘Ain’t there no de- 
cisions the other way?” 

“I’m no lawyer,” Bob pointed out, drop- 
ping into a stool on the other side, so that 
the candle stood between them. “And my 
opinion is of no value, but I know all the 
leading cases, I think.” 

“So they can put me off, and leave all 
these other fellows, who are worse off than I 
be in keepin’ up with what the law wants!” 
cried Samuels. 

“T hope they'll begin action against every 
doubtful claim,” said Bob soberly. 

“Tt may be the law to take away my home- 
stead, butit ain’t justice,” stated the old man. 


Bob ventured his first aggressive move- 
ment. 

“Did you ever read the homestead law?” 
he asked. 

“Ves.” 

“Well, as you remember, that law states 
pretty plainly the purpose of the homestead 
act. It is to provide, out of the public 
lands, for any citizen not otherwise provided, 
with one hundred and sixty acres as a farm 
to cultivate or a homestead on which to live. 
When a man takes that land for any other 
purpose whatever, he commits an injustice; 
and when that land is recalled to the public 
domain, that injustice is righted, not another 
committed.” 

“Injustice!’’ challenged the old man, 
“against what?” 

“Against the people,” replied Bob firmly. 

“T suppose these big lumber dealers need 
a home and a farm too!” sneered Samuels. 

“Because they did wrong is no reason 
you should.” 

“Who dares say I done wrong?” de- 
manded the mountaineer. ‘Look here! 
Why does the government pick on me and 
try to drive me off’n my little place where 
I’m living, and leave these other fellows be? 
What right or justice is there in that?” 

“T don’t know the ins and outs of it all,” 
Bob reminded him. “As I said before, I’m 
no lawyer. But they’ve at least conformed 
with the forms of the law, as far as the 
government has any evidence. You have 
not. I imagine that’s the reason your case 
has been selected first.” 

“To hell with a law that drives the poor 
man off his home and leaves the rich man 
on his ill-got spoils!”’ cried Samuels. 

The note in this struck Bob’s ear as some- 
thing alien. “I wonder what that echoes 
from!’ was his unspoken thought. Aloud 
he merely remarked: 

“But you’ve said yourself you have 
money and a home in Mariposa.” 

“That may be,’’ retorted Samuels, ‘‘but 
ain’t I got as much right to the timber, I 
who have been in the country since 755, as 
the next man?” 

“Why, of course you have, Mr. Samuels,” 
agreed Bob heartily, “‘I’m with you there.” 

“Well?” 

“But you’ve exercised your rights to 
timber claims already. You took up your 
timber claim in ’89, and what is more, your 
wife and her brother and your oldest son 
also took up timber claims in ’90. As I 
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understand it, this is an old homestead 
claim, antedating the others.” 

Samuels, rather taken aback, stared un- 
certainly. He had been lured from his 
vantage ground of force to that of argu- 
ment; how, he scarcely knew. It had cer- 
tainly been without his intention. 

Bob, however, had no desire that the old 
man should again take his stand behind the 
impenetrable screen of threat and bluster 
from which he had been decoyed. 

“Tf you wait for the law to put you off,” 
he said, ‘‘you’ll have no right to take up 
another homestead—your right will be 
destroyed. If you voluntarily relinquish 
this claim, your right to take up another 
homestead is still good.” 

At the mention of relinquishment the old 
mountaineer shied like a colt. Bob wrestled 
with the demons of selfishness, doubt, sus- 
picion, pride, stubbornness, anger, acquisi- 
tiveness that swarmed in the old man’s 
spirit, as Christian with Apollyon. At 
times, as he retraced once more and yet 
again ground already covered, his patience 
was overcome by a great weariness; almost 
the elemental obstinacy of the man wore 
him down. Then his very soul clamored 
within him with the desire to cut all this 
short, to cry out impatiently against the slow 
stupidity, or mulishness, or avariciousness, 
or whatever it was, that permitted the old 
man to agree to every one of the premises, 
but to balk finally at the conclusion. The 
night wore on. Bob realized that it was now 
or never; that he must take advantage of 
this receptive mood a combination of skill 
and luck had gained for him. The old man 
must be held to the point. The candle 
burned out. The room grew chill. Sam- 
uels threw an armful of pitch-pine on the 
smoldering logs of the fireplace. By its 
light the discussion went on. 

At last, with many hesitations, the old 
man signed. The other two men, rubbing 
their eyes sleepily, put down their names 
as witnesses, and, shivering in the night 
chill, crawled back to rest without any very 
clear idea of what they had been called on 
to do. Bob leaned back in his chair, the 
precious document clasped tight. To his 
consciousness dully penetrated the sound of 
a rooster crowing. 

“Don’t see how you keep chickens,” he 
found himself saying. ‘We can’t. Coyotes 
and cats get em. I wish you’d tell me.” 

Opposite him sat old Samuels, his head 
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forward, motionless as a graven image. 
Between them the new candle, brought for 
the signing of the relinquishment, flared 
and sputtered. 

Bob stumbled to his feet. 

“Good night,” said he. 

Samuels neither moved nor stirred. He 
might have been a figure such as used to be 
placed before the entrances of waxworks 
exhibitions, so still he sat, so fixed were his 
eyes, so pallid the texture of his weather- 
tanned flesh after the vigil. 

Bob went out to the veranda. The chill 
air stirred his blood, set in motion the run- 
down machinery of his physical being. Over 
the pointed tops of the trees the sky had 
turned faintly gray. From the window 
streamed the candlelight. Bob stepped from 
the veranda. As he passed the window, he 
looked in. Samuels had risen to his feet, and 
stood rigid, his clenched fist on the table. 

At the stable Bob spoke quietly to his 
animals, saddled them, led them to the edge 
of the wood and there mounted. When well 
within the trees he looked back. Samuels 
stood on the edge of the veranda peering out 
into the uncertain light of the dawn. Across 
the hollow of his left arm he carried his 
shotgun. 

Bob spoke quietly to his horses and 
vanished in the depths of the forest. 
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OB delivered his relinquishment at 
headquarters, and received the news. 
George Pollock had been arrested for the 
murder of Plant and now lay in jail. Erbe, 
the White Oaks lawyer, had undertaken 
charge of hig case. The evidence was as yet 
purely circumstantial. Erbe had naturally 
given out no intimation of what his defense 
would be. 

Then, within a week, events began to 
stir in Mariposa. Samuels wrote a rather 
violent letter announcing his change of mind 
in regard to the relinquishment. To this 
a formal answer of regret was sent, together 
with an intimation that the matter was now 
irrevocable. Somebody sent a copy of the 
local paper containing a vituperative inter- 
view with the old mountaineer. This was 
followed by other copies in which other 
citizens contributed letters of expostulation 
and indignation. Tom _ Carroll, riding 
through Durham on business, was treated 
to ugly looks and uglier words. Ross 
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Fletcher, visiting the county-seat, escaped 
a physical encounter with belligerent mem 
bers of an inflamed populace only by the 
exercise of the utmost coolness and good 
nature. Samuels moved further by peti- 
tioning to the proper authorities for the 
setting aside of the relinquishment and the 
reopening of the whole case, on the ground 
that his signature had been obtained ‘“‘by 
coercion and under intluence.’’ A mass 
meeting was called at which a number of 
speakers uttered inflammatory doctrines. 
It culminated in resolutions of protest 
against Thorne personally, against his 
rangers and his policy, alleging that one and 
all acted ‘‘arbitrarily, arrogantly, unjustly 
and oppressively in the abuse of their rights 
and duties.” Finally, as a crowning ab- 
surdity, the grand jury at its annual session, 
overstepping in its zeal the limits of its 
powers, returned findings against ‘one 
Ashley Thorne and Robert Orde, in the 
pay of the United States Government, for 
arbitrary exceeding of their rights and 
authorities; for illegal interference with the 
rights of citizens; for oppression,” and so on 
through a round dozen vague counts. 

All this tumult astonished Thorne. 

“T had no idea this Samuels case inter- 
ested them quite so much up there, nor did 
I imagine it possible they would raise such 
a row over that old long-horn. I haven't 
been up in that country as much as I should 
have liked, but I did not suspect they were 
so hostile to the service.”’ 

“They always have been,” commented 
California John. 

“All this loud mouthing doesn’t mean 
much,” said Thorne, ‘‘though of course 
we'll have to undergo an investigation. 
Their charges don’t mean anything. Old 
Samuels must be a good deal of a dema- 
gogue.”’ 

“He’s got a good lawyer,” stated Cali- 
fornia John briefly. 

“Lawyer? Who?” 

“Erbe of White Oaks.”’ 

Thorne stared at him puzzled. 

“Erbe? Are you sure of that?) Why the 
man is a big man; he’s generally a cut or so 
above cases of this sort—with as little 
foundation for them. He’s more in the line 
of fat fees. Here’s two mountain cases he’s 
undertaken.”’ 

“T never knew Johnny Erbe to refuse any 
sort of case he’d get paid for,” observed 
California John. 


“Well, he’s certainly raising a dust up 
north,” said Thorne. ‘Every paper all at 
once is full of the most incendiary stuff. 
I hate to send a ranger up there these days.” 

“T reckon the boys can take care of them- 
selves!’ put in Ross Fletcher. 

California John turned to look at him. 

“Sure thing, Ross,’ he drawled, ‘tand a 
first-class row between a brutal ranger 
who could take care of himself—and an 
inoffensive citizen would read fine in print.” 

“That’s the idea,’ approved Thorne. 
“We can’t afford a row right now. It would 
bring matters to a head.” 

‘*’There’s the Harris case, and the others,” 
suggested Amy; ‘what are you going to do 
about them, now?” 

“Carry them through according to my 
instructions, unless I get orders to the con- 
trary,” said Thorne. “It is the policy of 
the service throughout to clear up and settle 
these doubtiul land cases. We must get 
such things decided. We can’t stop because 
of a little localized popular clamor.”’ 

“Are there many such cases up in the 
Mariposa country?’’ asked Bob. 

“Probably a dozen or so.” 

“Tsn’t it likely that those men have got 
behind Samuels in order to discourage action 
on their own cases?” 

“T think there’s no doubt of it,’”’ answered 
Thorne; “but the point is, they’ve been 
fighting tooth and nail from the start. We 
had felt out their strength from the first, and 
it developed nothing like this.”’ 

“That’s where Erbe comes in,” suggested 
Bob. 

“Probably.” 

“It don’t amount to nothin’,”’ said Cali- 
fornia John. “In the first place it’s only 
the ‘nesters;’* the saloon crowd, who are 
after you for Austin’s case, and the usual 
muck of old-timers and loafers who either 
think they own the country and ought to 
have a free hand in everything just as they’re 
used to, or who are agin the government 
on general principles. I don’t believe the 
people at Durham are behind this. I bet a 
vote would give us a majority right now.”’ 

“Well, the majority stays in the house, 
then,” observed Ross Fletcher dryly. “I 
didn’t observe none of them when I walked 
down the street.” 

“T believe with John,” said Thorne. 
“This crowd makes an awful noise, but it 


** Nesters’ —western term meaning squatters, small settlers 
—generally illegally such. 
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doesn’t mean much. The office cannot fail 
to uphold us. There’s nobody of any in- 
fluence or importance behind all this.” 

Nevertheless, so skilfully was the cam- 
paign conducted, pressure soon made itself 
felt from above. The usual memorials and 
largely-signed protests were drawn up and 
presented to the senators from California 
and the representatives of that and neigh- 
boring districts. Men in the employ of the 
saloon element rode actively in all directions 
obtaining signatures. A signature to any- 
thing that does not carry financial obligation 
is the easiest thing in the world to get. 
Hundreds who had no grievance and who 
listened with the facile indignation of the 
ignorant to the representations of these 
emissaries, subscribed their names as voters 
and constituents to a cause whose merits 
or demerits were quite uncomprehended 
by them. The members of Congress re- 
ceiving these memorials immediately set 
themselves in motion. As Thorne could not 
officially reply to what had not as yet been 
officially urged, his hands were tied. A 
clamor that had at first been merely noisy 
and meaningless, began now to gain an 
effect. 

Thorne confessed himself puzzled. 

“Tf it isn’t a case of a snowball growing 
bigger the farther it rolls, I can’t account 
for it,” said he. ‘‘This thing ought to have 
died down long ago. It’s been fomented 
very skilfully. Such a campaign as this 
one against us takes both ability and 
money—more of either than I thought 
Samuels could possibly possess.”’ 

In the meantime, Erbe managed rapidly 
to tie up the legal aspects of the situation. 
The case, as it developed, proved to be 
open and shut against his client, but appar- 
ently unaffected by the certainty of this, 
he persisted in the interposition of all sorts 
of delays. Samuels continued to live un- 
disturbed on his claim, which, as Thorne 
pointed out, had a bad moral effect on the 
community. “ 

The issue soon took on a national aspect. 
It began to be commented on by outside 
newspapers. Publications close to the ad- 
ministration and thoroughly in sympathy 
with its forest policies, began gravely to 


doubt the advisability of pushing these 
debatable claims at present. Nevertheless 
the officials proceeded with their investi- 
gations. Bob had conducted his campaign 
so skilfully against Samuels that Thorne 
used him further in similar matters. Little 
by little, indeed, the young man was with- 
drawn from other work. He now spent 
many hours with Amy in the little office 
going over maps and files, over copies of 
documents and old records. When he had 
thoroughly mastered the ins and outs of a 
case, he departed with his pack-animal and 
saddle-horse to look the ground over in 
person. 

Since the ec/at of the Samuels case, he had 
little hope of obtaining relinquishments, 
nor did he greatly care to do so. A relin- 
quishment saved trouble in the courts, but 
as far as avoiding adverse public notice 
went, the Samuels affair, showed the abso- 
lute ineffectiveness of that method. But by 
going on the ground he was enabled to see, 
with his own eyes, just what sort of a claim 
was in question, the improvements that had 
been made on it, the value both to the 
claimant and the government. Through 
an interview he was able to gauge the 
claimant, to weigh his probable motives 
and the purity of both his original and 
presentintentions. A number of cases thus he 
dropped, and that on no other than his own 
responsibility. Furthermore, and principally, 
he was always satisfied that the claimant 
had meant well and honestly throughout, 
and had lapsed through ignorance, bad 
advice, or merely that carelessness of the 
letter of the legal form so common among 
mountaineers. They had built their cabins 
by the nearest meadow that appealed to them; 
for, to all intents and purposes, the country 
was a Virgin wilderness whose camping-sites 
were many andopen to the first-comer. 
Only after their households had been long 
established as squatters did these pioneers 
awake to an imperfect understanding that 
further formality was required before these, 
their homes, could be legally their own. 
Such might be subject to eviction, but 
Bob in his recommendations gave them the 
benefit of the doubt and advised that full 
papers be issued. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Editorial Announcement 


The West’s Exposition in 1915 


T’s a great idea and it’s being worked out with the same zip and go that these folks out 
West are in the habit of putting into all their projects. A wide-awake young merchant 
named Hale—R. B.—whose specialty is department stores, first thought of it way back 
in 1904, and he helped to organize a company. Its avowed object was to celebrate the 

completion of the Panama Canal by some sort of a round-up in San Francisco that should 


open about the time that the waves of the Pacific first mixed with those of the Atlantic. 





The best guess for this then was 1913—now it’s 1915—although Colonel Goethals, who 
ought to know, said recently that chances are mighty good for about July, 1914. Double 
shifts, labor at night by electric light, and good managing promise to bring about this early 
result. At all events, San Francisco went on record then—in 1904—by the filing of solemn 
articles of incorporation, telling the world it recognized the bigness of the event and its 
especial importance to all ports of the Pacific. That was a good start, and things ran along 
amiably, awaiting the ditch-digging and the voluminous reports of many engineers, until 
along came San Francisco’s solar plexus blow of April, 1906. That shelved things for a 


time, but the idea kept alive, in spite of the dust and ashes, bricks and mortar, and the 


““reiterative ring of the pneumatic tool”— 
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Phe pleasure-loving people of San Francisco on a festival day in Union Square Park—Besides the city’s half- 
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which have been the material accompaniments of the city’s reconstruction during the past 
four years. And now that the city is fully two-thirds rebuilt, with all the business section 
as spick and span as new drums in a toy shop—the last word in modern business archi- 
tecture—so new and gay and bright as to be really painful to the artistic adorers of the 
tumble-down and historic—with hotels enough to accommodate an average New York 
crowd and theaters enough to make everybody cheerful—now, the busy business minds have 
reverted to the Exposition project, and for six months past the ball of its progress has been 
steadily rolling. 

In March last at a mass-meeting attended by ten thousand men who wrote checks and 
shouted at the same time, the sum of $4,089,000 was raised in about two hours. Since then 
subscriptions have piled up close to $7,000,000, with another half-million in sight—all for 
the big show project. Early in September, at a special session of the Legislature, action 
was taken authorizing an increase of state taxation for four years sufficient to raise $5,000,- 
ooo, and also authorizing the city of San Francisco to issue bonds to the amount of 
$5,000,000. Both these money-raising movements will be voted on in November. There 
is little or no opposition, and the popular vote will undoubtedly endorse the action of the 
legislators. This means that California’s delegation in Congress next December, in asking 
for government recognition of the Exposition project, will be able to say: ‘“Here’s a hustling 
coast state, backed by all the western states, that has raised a pot of $17,500,000, which 
it proposes to spend in helping the nation to celebrate a national project. It doesn’t ask 


the nation to spend a cent, asks for no government appropriation—simply requests Uncle 
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million population in 1915, the Exposition will draw upon 1,400,000 persons within a radius of 250 miles 
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Sam to send out a hurry call to all nations, urging them to get ready to send fleets and 

delegations and commercial exhibits to the celebration at San Francisco in 1915.” 
That sort of presentation should appeal to Congress—should overcome the most hard- 

hearted appropriations committee. There’s no question but that it will, in spite of the loud- 

clamoring claims of an opposing city. The arguments are all in San Francisco’s favor— 

cool, healthful summer climate, a harbor where fleets of all nations may maneuver, the 

wonderful attractions of California and all the West, hotel accommodations second among 

cities only to New York, opportunities for side-trips to Hawaii, Victoria and southeastern 


Alaska, the trip through the canal on the way to the Exposition from eastern ports and from 





Europe—all these would unite in making an exposition that should prove a world wonder. 


And the plan outlined by these Exposition projectors is to make this event peculiar 





and distinctive—a $50,000,000 Exposition made up in such manner as to show the world 
what can be done upon the shores of the Pacific. For it is contended, and justly, too, 
that the completion of the Panama Canal is a Pacific ocean affair, distinctly and emphatic- 
ally, since it unites the waters of the Pacific and the Atlantic and opens the commerce of 
the Pacific to all the world. Here, then, at the greatest port on the Pacific Coast, upon one 


of the world’s best harbors—a landlocked bay one hundred miles long—it is proposed to 


gather a display of the products, resources and marvels of all the countries which border 
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the Pacific. From Alaska will come gold, coal and sealskins, walrus, ivory and reindeer; 
from Vancouver Island and British Columbia, gold and silver and copper, besides cereal 
products; from the South American countries bordering the Pacific, from the islands of the 
South Seas, from Australia, New Zealand, Borneo, Sumatra, and from our own Philippines, 
will come displays of a character as instructive and interesting as they will be novel to the 
majority of visitors to the great Exposition. And then California and the Pacific Coast 
states—oranges, olives, figs, fruits, tropical and semi-tropical; with displays of oil, gold 
and silver and hardwoods; displays, too, of the best in advanced farming and horticulture. 
At San Diego, where a supplemental exposition will be held, there will be special exhibits 
relating to arid America and the solving of its irrigation and reclamation problems. 

In the next issue of SUNSET MaGazINE—for December—more details of the Exposition 
plans will be given. There will be portraits of the men chiefly concerned; there will be 
color-plates showing the artistic side of San Francisco as an exposition city; there will 
be many pages of pictures of the city’s hotels and business section. Governor Gillett will 
point out the opportunities offered the state by the great event, and Rufus Steele will write 
of the city’s peculiar and distinctive attractions. The edition will number 150,000 copies 


and these will be widely distributed throughout this country and Europe. 











COPYRIGHTED, 1910, BY GABRIEL MOULIN 
Panama-Pacific Exposition; Subscriptions have since reached nearly $7,000,000, with another half-million in sight 
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Helping the Highwayman 


By ADELAIDE SOULE 


DRAWING BY 


T was well up on the California side of 
the Sierra. The host, a brown-faced, 
loose-jointed mountaineer, who wore 
overalls, a pistol and a stiff straw hat as 
respectively indicative of his varied 
occupations—Dan Hawkins, agriculturist, 
cowboy and hotel-keeper—sat on the lowest 
step of the veranda. A humorous smile 
twisted his mouth now and then, as he 
listened to the chatter of his guests, but his 
eyes were upon the road. Presently he rose 
and lounged over to the barn. A horseman 
had ridden into the upper end of the pass. 

Dan met the rider behind the barn. 

“Got your message this morning,” he 
said. He put out a sudden arm as the dis- 
mounting man staggered and clutched at 
the saddle. “Ye ain’t wounded, are ye?” 

“No. Been in the saddle twenty-one 
hours.” 

‘‘Horse seems fresher’n you do,”’ observed 
Dan. 

“Got him at Whelan’s place this morning. 
Dan, I’ve got to have some sleep. Will you 
watch for an liour?” He dropped heavily 
in the shade of the barn. Dan flung the 
bridle over his arm and stood looking re- 
flectively at the exhausted man. 

“Ben rather expectin’ ye ever sence I got 
news of the jail-break,” he said. ‘“Bud’d 
be likely to make for this pass.” 

The man on the ground nodded. ‘His 
folks still living down Pfacerville way?” he 
asked drowsily. 

“Vep, the two boys are. The old woman 
died last winter. The boys was through 
here last week.” 

The man raised himself on his elbow. 
The tired eyes quickened with interest. 

“Going which way?” 

‘Comin’ back from Carson way, I guess.” 
The two men exchanged meaning glances. 
Dan walked to the corner of the barn and 
peered at the idlers on the veranda. Then 
he came back and sat on the ground, close 
to the prostrate man’s head. 
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“They cached some.food down near the 
bridge,” he said in a low tone. “I found it 
by accident. It was still there at five this 
mornin’.”’ 

“Then he hasn’t got through,” said the 
other, with keen satisfaction. ‘‘That was 
all I was afraid of. Didn’t see how he 
could, coming cross country on foot, while 
I took the road, with change of horses. You 
never can tell, though.” 

“‘Guess ye didn’t waste any time,” grinned 
the hotel-keeper, as he scanned the dust- 
grimed face. 

“Get out, Dan,’ muttered the other in 
the grip of sleep. ‘‘Keep an eye on the road 
an’ the river.” 

“Lord, man,” said Dan, scrambling to 
his feet, ‘‘don’t ye s’pose Bud’s jest as 
dead for sleep as ye are? He'll try to git 
through by the river-bed after dark—if 
he’s here.” 

‘“‘He’s here,” said the other. “But he 
won’t sleep—too hungry—” his voice trailed 
off and his head dropped to his arm. Dan 
sauntered down the road to the hotel. 

It was near sunset. High on the rocky 
ridge, four thousand feet above the little 
mountain resort, sunlight still lingered; but 
at its base all was dusky shadow. Back of 
the house, a few scattered pines and a 
vegetable patch ran down to the river. 
Across the leaping, brawling water, another 
line of cliff curved to meet the opposite wall 
at each end of the little valley. In reality, 
there was room for road and river, both 
narrowed, to enter and leave the cul-de-sac. 

“They re-captured two of them at the 
summit,” said someone as Dan reached the 
veranda. ‘The other slipped through their 
fingers.” 

“Tm so disappointed,” pouted a pretty 
girl in white, with an elaborate fishing-pole 
across her lap. “I just counted on their 
coming through here.” 

Dan took the pole and examined its com- 
plicated mechanism with amused scorn, 
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“TI wish he’d come,” sighed Patty; 


“T’d help him to escape” 


“The fish?” he said. ‘Expect ’em to 
come up and tap on your winder?” 

The pretty girl laughed. Her innocent 
eyes showed her delight in Dan. 

“The highwaymen, of course. I hoped 
they’d come this way.” 

“Oh, the Carson jail-breakers? Well, 
they ain’t exactly seekin’ polite society, ye 
know. What ¢/ev want is fresh air an’ 
exercise, an’ there’s plenty of room fer that 
on the Nevada side.” 

“But only a few passes to get through,” 
persisted the girl, ‘‘and this ome is easiest 
to reach.” 

“Goodness, I hope they’ll not take this 
road,” said a nervous guest. ‘Why, they 
might murder us.” 

“There’s only one of them left,” sighed 
Patty, resting a dimpled chin in a pink palm; 
“T wish he’d come. /’d help him to escape.” 

“Patty!” Mamma’s tone was. stern. 
Mamma’s lifted brows, as she noted Dan’s 


proximity, emphasized social distinctions. 
“These men are coarse, common convicts— 
murderers, perhaps.” 

“No, mamma, only highwaymen—just as 
romantic as can be. I’m certain they’re 
young and handsome. Aren’t they, Dan?” 

“T ain’t much of a judge of beauty,” said 
Dan gravely. ‘‘Leastways, not of the mas- 
culine brand.” He winked brazenly at 
Patty, and the girl gurgled her appreciation. 
He laid the pole down. 

“Tell ye, a fish ought to be gratified that’s 
caught with that piece of machinery. Get 
many to-day?” 

“Not one. But I saw an awfully big trout 
down under the bridge.” 

Dan glanced at her with quickened 
interest. 

“Ben fishin’ near the bridge to-day?” 

“Ves, all the afternoon. I thought maybe 
I’d see the highwaymen pass.” She cast a 
look of naughty defiance at her mother. 
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Dan laughed. “Guess the fish saw ye. 
That white dress of yours’d show quite a 
distance if anybuddy was watchin’.” He 
chuckled again and started toward the barn. 
The girl ran after him. 

“Tan,” she coaxed, ‘‘can’t we have a big 
camp-fire down by the bridge to-night?” 

“What fer?’’ He stopped to stare at her. 
She balanced on one foot and wooed him 
with laughing, half-shut eyes. ‘Oh, just 
for fun. We could sit on the bridge and 
sing songs, you know.” 

A slight smile crept around the corners 
of Dan’s mouth. ‘All right,” hesaid. “Vl 
have the wood carted down.”” The supper 
bell sounded and the girl ran back to the 
hotel. 

The bonfire, piled high in the middle of 
the road, left barely room for the circle of 
guests, who, with rugs, cushions and wraps, 
gathered close around it. The cliffs and the 
few scattered pines in the talus seemed to 
close in behind the human circle, forming 
an impenetrable barrier to the river-threaded 
canon beyond. Save by the river, there was 
no escape from the valley at this end. The 
mountain torrent ran fierce and deep in its 
narrow gorge, adding its roar to the crack- 
ling of the tlames and the sough of the wind 
among the treetops. The fire flared high. 
Sometimes a long reach of the stream was 
illumined, again dark shadows lurked 
beneath the banks, or ran across until they 
merged in the middle. Under the bridge 
was complete darkness. 

Someone began to play on a mandolin. 
Dan, unnoticed, lounged out of the circle of 
light. He stretched himself on the river- 
bank and peered across the water. 

Oh, ho for bold Dick Turpin, 
Who rides the road at night, 
To take his toll from shaven poll, 
Or rob some luckless wight. 


Oh-ho, ho-ho, ho-ho! 


The gay voices rang out to the strumming 
of banjos and the tinkle of the mandolin. 
Dan crouched closer to the ground. Some 
thing had dropped into the river with a 
slight splash. It might have been a falling 
pine-cone. It might have been a clod dis- 
placed by an unwary foot. Flat asa panther 
against the earth, he strained forward to 
watch. Something was moving on the 
farther bank of the stream, making its way 
with infinite care toward the bridge. Dan 
came slowly to his knees. 
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He’!l take his purse, he’ll take his coat, 
He’ll take his sword and knife. 
He’ll find his hidden money-bags, 
And kiss his lady wife. 
Oh-ho, ho-ho, ho-ho! 


There was a burst of laughter, followed 
by a sudden upleap of flames. For an 
instant, the river was as bright as day. Dan 
jumped to his feet with a smothered cry. 
The next instant he whirled, pistol in hand. 
Someone had touched him on the shoulder. 

The light flamed again and he saw Patty. 
His tense arm dropped. 

“Dan,”’ she whispered excitedly, ‘‘there’s 
something moving over there—down by the 
water’s edge.” ; 

‘Nothin’ there,” said Dan distinctly: He 
caught the girl by the wrist and drew her 
hastily toward the fire. She resisted, look- 
ing back over her shoulder at the dark, 
swiftly-flowing stream. 

“Dan, I did see something.” 

“A bobcat or.a mountain lion. Don’t 
scare the others.”’ 

“What’s that?” shrieked Patty. She 
stopped, clutching his hand. Dan, too, 
listened, his head thrust forward, his grasp 
insistent upon Patty’s arm. A sound had 
come from beneath the bridge. Then the 
mandolin trilled. 





Oh, ho for the bold highwayman 
Who rides so far and fast, 
For all he knows that he must grace 
The gallows-tree at last. 
Oh-ho, ho-ho, ho-ho-o! 


In the midst of the singing there was 
another sound—two of them, sharp, almost 
simultaneous, distinctly audible to Dan’s 
trained ear. He looked at the girl to see if 
she had heard—understood. She clung 
to him. 

“Listen,” she gasped. “There is some- 
thing—something splashing.” 

Dan stared fixedly at the dark gulf under 
the bridge. 

“T don’t hear it, Miss Patty,” he said. at 
last. ‘‘Mebbe it was that big trout of yours 
leapin’ at a fly.” 

“Flies—at night!’ 
lously. 

“Sure. The light on the water sets ’em 
whirling.” 

“Dan,” cried a voice from the circle 
around the camp-fire. ‘‘Can’t we have 
more wood? The fire’s nearly out.” 





said Patty incredu- 
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“Tt’s most midnight,” suggested Dan. 
Cries of consternation from the older folk 
drowned the pleas of the younger and slowly 
the merrymakers struggled back to the 
hotel. 

“Do you think there was anything, Dan?” 
whispered Patty, tremulously excited. 

“Not a thing,” said Dan reassuringly. 
“Go to bed, little girl.” He smiled almost 
tenderly as she passed into the house. Then 
he sat down on the porch to wait until the 
last idler should have disappeared. He 
noted that the light lingered in Patty’s 
window. 

“Sittin’ up to see the highwaymen come 
ridin’ by,” chuckled Dan. “Miss Patty 
knows most as much about holdup men as 
she does about fish.”’ 

He watched until the light went out. 
Then he walked sofily down to the bridge. 
He crossed it and from the other bank made 
his way over rocks and fallen trees through 
a stinging underbrush to the water’s edge. 
He crouched behind a boulder and listened. 
There was no sound but the rush and roar 
of the river. At last he spoke. 

“This is Dan Hawkins,” he said. “Is 
anybuddy there?” 

Still no sound but the tumult of water. 
Dan, behind the rock, lighted a lantern and 
turned a shaft of light into the blackness 
under the bridge. From the dark foam- 
flecked stream it traveled upward, over the 
litter of rocks and driftwood, wavered 
among the bridge beams, dropped again to 
the ground, and there stopped. It showed 
two motionless human forms. 

On hands and knees, Dan crept toward 
them. At arm’s length, he sat back on his 
heels, and turned the light on their faces. 
Neither stirred. 

“The sheriff an’ Bud,” he muttered under 
his breath—‘‘both’’—he bent closer and a 
grin drove the horror from his face. 

“If they ain’t asleep,” he chuckled—‘in 
each other’s arms, like two darned babes 
in the woods!” 

He prodded the sheriff in the ribs and let 
the light play upen the upturned faces. It 
was the outlaw who first sprang convul- 
sively into consciousness—to be thrown 
backward by the strap that bound him to 
the other man’s body. His ironed hands 
clanked as they struck the ground and he 
turned his head to look into the sheriff’s 
revolver. He fell back, scowling and sullen. 


Dan, his lantern held high, looked from 
one to the other. 

“Well, here ye are,” he said impersonally. 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, letting the revolver 
fall to his knee, “I thought Bud would try 
to get through as soon as it was dark, and 
I just naturally slid down here and watched 
for him.” 

“Watched,” sneered the outlaw. “You 
was fast asleep. I’d a got past, if some 
damned woman up in the road there hadn’t 
yelled out an’ waked you.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff pacifically, “I got 
you, anyway, Buddy.” 

“Thanks to her! I wish I had a knife 
in her!” 

The two men looked in silence at the 
desperado. When Dan spoke, it was to 
the sheriff. 

“What ye goin’ to do?” 

“The posse’ll be along toward morning. 
Then we'll have a bite and start for Carson 
before your guests are up.” 

‘Better come up to the barn an’ snooze 
a bit, hadn’t ye?” suggested Dan. He 
looked at the two haggard, sleep-starved 
men, and they glanced at one another, all 
else merged in mutual longing for sleep. 

“Tt’s pretty good here,” yawned the 
sheriff, “‘and Bud has a bullet in his ankle. 
Guess he don’t want to walk any more.” 

The outlaw swore and rolled the length 
of his tether. His head fell upon his man- 
acled arms. The sheriff lay down beside 
him with an arm across his shoulders. Ina 
moment both slept. 

Dan met Patty on the bridge next morn- 
ing, her fish-pole on her shoulder. 

“There have been horsemen here,’’ she 
said, pointing to the scattered embers of 
the camp-fire. 

“Cattlemen,” said Dan, innocent-eyed, 
“huntin’ ferastray. Prob’bly you heard’em.” 

She shook her head. “I wonder if the 
highwayman escaped. Oh, I hope he did.” 

“Goin’ to have a try fer the big trout?” 
asked Dan. She followed him to the rail 
and sent the line over her head in a long 
spiral, as Dan had taught her. The fly 
dropped far upstream and bobbed toward 
the cool dusk under the bridge. Suddenly 
the line tautened. The girl gave an exultant 
cry and jerked the pole. There was a flash 
of silver in the pale sunlight, then with a 
mighty wrench of his shining body the great 
trout freed himself and dropped back into 
the river. 
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“Well, the hardened old sinner,”’ gasped 
Dan. “I’ve seen him many a time, but I 
never knew him to take the fly before. You 
can boast of that, Miss Patty.” 

“But I lost him,’ she wailed. “Oh, why 
did I let him escape?” 

She hung, disconsolate, over the rail, 
looking down into the rushing, foaming 
stream. Dan gazed at her curiously. 

“Yet you wanted the holdup man to 
escape.” 

“Oh—that was romantic. There’s 
nothing romantic about that old trout.” 

“‘He’s a sight better character than Bud 
Dempsey,” said Dan, ‘an’ a sight better 
lookin’, too.” 
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She turned, interested. ‘‘Wasn’t the high- 
wayman handsome?” 

“Well, no,” said Dan reflectively, ‘not 
the last time I seen him, he wasn’t.” 

Her face showed disappointment. She 
let hand and fish-pole droop over the bridge 
rail until the line floated far downstream. 
“Anyway,” she said, after a pause, “I 
wanted him to get away. It was so terrible 
to think of a human being over there against 
the cliff, hungry, hunted, in fear of his life. 
That was why I wanted the camp-fire—to 
make things more cheerful—to let him see 
how to get away, if he was there. I thought 
it might help, in some way.” 

“Tt helped,” said Dan. 
































Night 


By Rusy BAUGHMAN 


The shadows lengthening slowly from the pines 
Encloak the camp in deep, gray gloom; the stream, 
Dark-hidden, silent flows; the dusky lines 
Of distant hilltops show one star’s soft gleam. 
The red coals glowing on the camp-fire’s crest 
Beneath their coverlet of ashes creep; 
From noise and glare of day the mountains rest, 
And in the soul of silence fall asleep. 

















“I am going to set my cap for him,” said Rose 


An Intrigue in Economics 


By FLorence H. HARKINS 
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RAY, please!” “Fruit, please!” 

The monotonous request, half 

a command, fell on Thorne’s 

ears with a rasping irritation 

that was new to him. Three 

days he had heard it. He ought to be used 
to it! Was there a change in the tone, or 
what was the matter that it rasped him so? 
“Fruit, please!” It was a voice at his 
elbow this time and he turned to look at 
the girl. He didn’t often look at girls. 
They had little attraction for him even in his 
leisure, and when, as now, he was harassed 
with work and anxiety, they were little 
more than an obstruction in the landscape. 
She was bareheaded, although _ her 
position at the cutting trays brought her 
almost to the limit of shade cast by the 
giant live-oak which roofed the workers. 
A laurel aided her somewhat on the other 
side, but through the interstices of over- 


lapping branches fierce rays of yellow heat 
poured down upon her. Her arms were 
bare to the elbows. The brown gingham 
apron which enveloped her was fast be- 
coming a smear of golden pulp. She was 
at the instant opening an enormous apricot, 
so ripe, its mass was shapeless and fiberless. 
As the keen knife cut through the skin, 
drops of liquid jelly splashed her face. 
She wiped them swiftly, and with the same 
hand laid the ragged halves on the white 
wood in front of her. A deft little pat 
restored them to some semblance of shape. 
The other hand at the same instant seized 
another of equal dimensions and overripe- 
ness, to repeat the process. How fast 
she worked! Two—three—five—she must 
have done twenty in little more than as 
many seconds, and they looked like apricots! 
He glanced along the trays beyond her; 
they were little better than inch-deep jam! 
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The fruit was overripe, that was sure, but 
how could he help it! He had urged up 
the pickers and worked himself, until 
there were nearly a hundred boxes ahead, 
stacked in the blistering sun, the juice 
oozing out in syrupy streams that enticed 
the honey-bees. Then, too, the sulphur- 
houses were full. Two loaded cars stood 
dripping on the track, awaiting their turn. 

What better could he do? Who could 
have foreseen that the weather would 
grow so hot and the fruit ripen so fast? 
He looked back at the girl, his eyes travel- 
ing from her hands up to her face. Her 
lips were parted and puckered with dis- 
pleasure. There was a frown of disgust 
between her brows. Her cheeks were very 
rosy. Her whole attitude expressed repug- 
nance, so poignant, it struck him as a 
personal affront. If she didn’t like the 
work, what was she there for? She had 
come of her own accord. Nobody had 
asked her. She could get her pay and leave 
any minute. Yet he was conscious of regret 
at the thought of herleaving, and of a knowl- 
edge hidden away somewhere in his cranial 
recesses, that he had known she was there 
all the time and gotten some sort of assur- 
ance out of it. It must be because she 
worked differently from the others. She 
did work differently! Although she had 
that ugly twist in her forehead, she worked 
as though she meant it, as though she 
intended to earn her money. That was 
what was rasping him—the others didn’t 
earn their money—they didn’t intend to! 
It was clear to him in a flash, why he was 
growing hourly more and more uneasy 
and irritated. He looked down the vista 
of cutters. Half, at least,” were idling, 
“joshing,” flirting with the tray boys! 
Four, even five, pretending to work at a 
single tray, when he had expressly stated 
there should be but two! A dozen trays 
standing idle, or supporting only empty 
boxes. Anger rose and surged in him, 
because of his helplessness. What could 
he say to a pack of girls! He couldn’t tell 
them they weren’t earning their salt, and 
were making his fruit cost more than 
it would come to! That it was wasting 
because of their worthlessness! Davis, 
across the road, with an equal crop, had 
just told him he was keeping ahead of his 
fruit and getting it out in prime condition. 
He wished he had stopped and talked 
longer with his neighbor. He might have 





learned something. He didn’t admit, even 
to himself, that it was his sensitiveness to 
exposing his ignorance that had restrained 
him. Only that morning he had heard one of 
the pickers allude to him as a “tenderfoot” 
that didn’t know “cots from punkins,” 
and couldn’t “run a_hen-coop!” He 
mopped the trickles from his forehead, and 
turned to go. The first step sent him 
stumbling, from which he barely recovered 
himself, over an empty box, set in his 
pathway by the frowning, rosy-cheeked girl. 

“T hoped you’d do that,” she said, with 
a quick flash of her eyes at him, in which 
was an expression he couldn’t fathom. 

“Why ?” he asked, coloring scarlet. 

“So you’d get me some cots. These 
won’t last two minutes; I’ve called three 
times since you’ve been dreaming!” 

“Why don’t you get one of the boys?’ 

“They’re as deaf as you are, with more 
excuse.” 

“How more excuse?” 

“They’re not losing anything when they 
dawdle!”’ Again there was that flashing 
glance, with its peculiar expression. What 
was it, pity or contempt, or a mixture of 
both? With a revulsion of his former 
emotion toward her, he lifted his hat, 
stepped over the box past her and out to 
his waiting team. A discord of screams, 
giggles and chatter followed him. 

At eleven o’clock a tray boy sent to the 
orchard as a messenger climbed into his 
truck and told him the girls had quit and 
wanted to see him, “jolly quick, too.” 

When he returned, the trays were deserted 
and the hands portentously silent, except 
for the rattle of pans and knives, which 
they were washing as though in preparation 
for departure. No, the trays were not all 
deserted. The girl of his encounter still 
stood by hers, and the liquid discs still 
followed fast behind her flying fingers. 
One of the prettiest of the girls stepped 
forward, with an air of coquetry mingled 
with bravado, and remarked: ‘‘We sent 
for you, Mr. Thorne, to tell you we weren’t 
going to work for one and a quarter a day 
any longer. The fruit’s horrid nasty, and 
it isn’t enough!” Another girl broke in 
with a laugh, “Fact is we’ve struck!” 

“How much do you want?” he inquired. 

“One fifty.” 

“Very well, I'll give you one fifty.” He 
strode past them and past the girl at the 
tray, but she made no sign. 
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“T’d like to know,” he inquired, “whether all my hands are heiresses” 


The remainder of the day passed better 
to outward appearance. There seemed less 
giggling and idleness the two or three times 
he approached, yet the finished trays 
accumulated no faster; in fact they de- 
creased. At four o’clock there was one 
sulphur-house empty. He oscillated be- 
tween the orchard and the dry ground, 
hurrying up the pickers and_ helping 
spread the fruit. The heat was intense. 
The orchard itself was a picture. It drew 
him irresistibly. At the same time, it an- 
gered him. The long vistas of golden fruit, 
deepening to orange and mellowing as he 
gazed, satisfied some instinctive hunger with- 
in him, some starved condition of his previous 
life, yet in a moment the alloy of anxiety 
ruined it. Much of the ground was dotted 
with fallen fruit, and every rotting globule 
meant a lessening of his ability to conquer. 


The next day and the next passed without 
incident, till noon, when a messenger again 
sought him. The same girl again came 
forward, and demanded an_ additional 
“two-bits,” with the alternative of a strike. 
One hundred and fifty boxes of fruit awaited 
the afternoon. The wage demanded for 
the work, as they rendered it, left little 
margin for profit. He had figured that out 
as best he could, with the small knowledge 
he possessed, aided unconsciously by a 
buyer who had told him cots were cheapen- 
ing daily, and offered half a cent less than 
the day before. He might as well let them 
rot where they were! What was the use? 
Just then he caught the eye of the pink- 
cheeked girl, and she nodded slightly, ere 
she sped away with a pan of pits to the 
dump-pile. There was encouragement in 
her glance, and something else—was it aid? 
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He felt a sudden impulse to speak to her 
before he made a decision. In that event 
he must temporize. 

“If you will assemble here after lunch, 
half an hour from now, I'll tell you what I 
can do,” he replied. 

The girl who acted as spokesman said a 
few words to her comrades, who seemed to 
demur. There was a half-whispered col- 
loquy, some agreeing, some refusing. She 
spoke again: ‘You see it’s this way, Mr. 
Thorne: Mr. Hunter, down the road, has 
a big crop, too, and if we go there we'll 
have to start right away.” 

“Does he pay any more than I do?” 

“No, but it’s a pleasanter place to work.” 

“In what way is it pleasanter?” 

There was a confused murmuring among 
them, and half-suppressed laughter, then, 
“We like it better, that’s all.” 

“Of course you know you have me at 
your mercy,” he said with heat. ‘You 
know I must have help or lose my crop. 
I’ll pay the one seventy-five rate for this af- 
ternoon, and at six we’ll talk it over again.” 

The girls dispersed for lunch, although 
there were some contemptuous faces among 
them. The rosy-cheeked girl had dis- 
appeared, and after looking vainly for her 
a moment, he turned toward the house, 
with a cowardly depression making its 
stealthy way to his nerve-centers. When 
he entered, there sat the girl at his own 
dinner-table. Her lunch-basket stood open 
in front of her and she was evidently 
dining from its contents. His old house- 
keeper tiptoed back and forth, nervous and 
flustered at the uninvited guest. For a 
moment he, too, was embarrassed, and 
imagined her so, but she promptly un- 
deceived him. She rose, and making a 
graceful half-mocking courtesy, invited him 
to be seated. 

“It’s so much pleasanter here than out 
there,” she vouchsafed. “I’ve been trying 
to talk to your mother, but we don’t get 
on very well.” 

“My aunt,” he corrected. ‘‘She’s very 
deaf, or I would introduce you, Miss—” 

“Greenfields,” she supplied. 

“It’s very kind of you, Miss Greenfields, 
you honor us.” 

“Nonsense! It’s a wonder you don’t 
put me out!” 

“Guests are too rare with us for any 
breach of hospitality.” 

“O yes, people don’t visit much in cot 
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time—everybody’s busy. Then you know 
you haven’t been here long.” 

“Four weeks to-morrow.” 

“Not long enough to get acquainted with 
your ranch, let alone the neighbors.” 

“TI was acquainted with my ranch before 
I came, through the friend who bought it 
for me, but you can’t get acquainted with 
people that way.” 

“T should think not!” 

She gave him a long, level stare that dis- 
concerted him somewhat, yet there was no 
rudeness in it. It was as though she were 
studying him intently and trying to decide 
what was best to do with him. He had seen 
the county entomologist studying some 
scale on a prune twig with that same 
absorbed expression, a few days before. 

“Why did you come here—from New 
Hampshire, wasn’t it?” she inquired as 
calmly as she might have propounded the 
same query to the before-mentioned insect. 

He had known, or thought he knew, why 
he came, but at that moment he couldn’t 
tell for the life of him. She accepted his 
silence with the utmost composure. 

“T suppose you came for climate and 
because you’d been driven silly with tales of 
Caiifornia’s wonderful Santa Clara valley!” 

Although her tone was scornful, there was 
a challenge in her eyes. It was as though 
she dared him to say it was not wonderful. 

“Tt’s the finest country I ever saw!’’ he 
hastened. He was so evidently sincere 
that her eyes smiled and withdrew. 

“Tt is all they say, when you know how 
to apply it; I was born here, so of course I 
know. Still it’s possible to learn—for some 
people. I came in to-day to see if I could 
help you a little. You need help the Lord 
knows, unless you’re made of money. If 
not, you’re bankrupting yourself, and there 
doesn’t seem to be anybody by to hinder.” 

He was not accustomed to being admon- 
ished with such freedom or to hearing 
young ladies mention the Lord in such 
offhand fashion. Undoubtedly the Lord 
did know what a fix he was in, but it was 
distasteful to be reminded of it. 

“T certainly am not made of money—or 
brains either,” he added with ill-concealed 
warmth, “‘but I feel that I have already cut 
a few of my wisdom-teeth.” 

“The milk-teeth always come first,” she 
observed—he ignored the inference. 

“T am aware that I am_ bankrupting 
myself, but I don’t know how to help it. 
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If you can tell me, I’ll try to make it worth 
your while.” 

There was such a scornful flash in her 
eyes at this that he hastened to add, “You'll 
have my everlasting gratitude as well.” 
What was she working there for, if she 
didn’t want money, and wanting it, what, 
in the name of all that was reasonable, was 
the crime in making her assistance a com- 
mercial transaction ? 

She read his thought, and there was a 
swift, but quickly suppressed, dimpling of 
the cheek next him. 

“I’m working for my College Society—we 
want some new furnishings.” 

“QO I didn’t—I hope you—” He retreated 
bunglingly, and she watched him out of the 
corner of her eye. 

“I’m not accustomed to young ladies who 
work unless they have to,” he said. 

“That’s just what’s the matter with you,” 
she offered calmly; “you treat your cutters 
as though they were working-girls, and 
they’re not, in the sense you’ve been used 
to. They’re nearly all ranchers’ daughters, 
and not obliged to work. But don’t mis- 
understand—they like to work, they’re 
naturally independent! They want lots of 
things they haven’t got, they’ll not leave— 
you needn’t be afraid—but you must treat 
them differently.” 

She drew herself up with a gesture of 
repugnance, as though the subject were 
obnoxious. 

“We'll have to go to the beginning if I 
am to help youany. You began wrong— 
your picking is all wrong. Have you Japs 
mostly ?” 

“All but a few hands.” 

“One is Luke Woods, isn’t it—a tall 
red-headed fellow ?” 

“T don’t know; I never ask their names.”’ 

“You ought! You ought to know each 
separately, and let him know you know him. 
Do they work by the day or piece?” 

“The day.” 

“Put them at piecework—so much a 
box; begin immediately after lunch. Sep- 
arate your varieties, they’re all helter- 
skelter except the Ambrose.” 

“I thought they were all the same, only 
big and little.” 

“No, there were big Moorparks all this 
morning, mixed in with little bits of Blen- 
heims. Look at the trays! those big ones 
will be but half dry when the rest are 
rattling! Even if they had been the same 


kind the big ones should have been picked 
separately when there is such an awful 
disparity. Anybody ought to know that.” 

He accepted his rebuke in silence. 

“The Japs will do twice the work by the 
piece, but they’ll have to be watched or 
they’ll get them too green. Put Luke to 
watch them and keep tally. Stack them in 
the shade—don’t let them get so over- 
heated—anybody should know that! You 
haven’t enough  sulphur-houses _ either. 
Father has sorne paper ones that will do; 
come over this evening and get three or four 
—we don’t need them till the Muirs begin. 
We live in that green bungalow beyond the 
eucalyptus grove.”’ 

He murmured thanks to which she paid 
no heed. 

“Did you promise the girls what they 
asked ?” 

“Only for this afternoon.” 

“Good! Put them at piecework  to- 
morrow too; send away the tray boys and 
get Japs, so there’ll be no partiality. Get 
some that can’t talk much English. I'll 
bring over a bunch of checks in the morn- 
ing—they were left from ours last year— 
we sold green this—and a punch too. Let 
me oversee it and set the prices.” 

She meditated a moment. “Seven cents 
is all you ought to pay for the biggest, 
eight for the next, or eight and a half—you’ll 
have to pay more for the very mushy ones.” 

“The girls won’t work at that!” he 
remonstrated. “Some don’t cut a_half- 
dozen boxes a day!” 

“They’ll cut more when they go to piece- 
work.” 

“They'll quit and go to that place—what’s 
his name—Hunter’s—they threatened me 
after you left.” 

Her scornful dimples deepened. ‘They 
won’t leave here, he doesn’t want them— 
he’s got enough help. Besides he pays 
half a cent less than I’ve mentioned.”’ 

He looked at her in growing amaze. 
What was there she didn’t know? 

“T think that’s about all.”” She rose but 
didn’t go. The pink in her cheeks deep- 
ened to scarlet, and surged up to her hair. 
Thorne found himself thinking how ex- 
quisite the brown tendrils looked about her 
ear, against that tinted background. She 
was distinctly and unaccountably embar- 
rassed. He enjoyed the spectacle. It made 
her human. It made her captivatingly 
human. Something rose and gripped him 
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emotionally. Then she faced him squarely, 
with a round-eyed, full-lipped indignation. 

“You're too ignorant to be so independ- 
ent—so  indifferent—so helpless! You 
can’t—you musn’t—go about with that 
superior, high-and-mighty, seeing-nothing 
air you have! You must be one of us—not 
on the outside! You must laugh and joke 
and watch at the same time; you must be 
attentive—you must make them want to 
please you! They'll work hard by the 
piece—they want the money—but they won’t 
do good work—they don’t like you! Don’t 
you see how ragged the fruit is—how it 
tips always? The juice is all spilled 
out—the trays are a nasty, sticky muss! 
You're losing weight—it all helps to make 
slabs—they won’t sell! You have such a 
magnificent crop—such a splendid chance— 
it ought toclear hundredsan acre—you won’t 
have so good next year—it’s just being 
thrown away! They think you've got 
heaps of money—you act that way—and are 
just amusing yourself, and it doesn’t matter! 
O why isn’t your wife here! It takes a 
woman to manage such things! If she were 
here, and jolly and pleasant among the 
girls—” Suddenly she sat down = and 
laughed. 

“T came near being in a temper with you, 
didn’t I?” She continued, “I guess I’ve got 
too much of dad’s New England blood in 
me to keep my temper when I see things 
being wasted or anybody cinched! But 
why in the world didn’t you have your wife 
here through the fruit season, at least? 
Where is she—back in New Hampshire? 
Do you suppose she’d mind—” here she 
tilted her head sidewise, in an abrupt change 
to the most charming coquetry—‘‘would 
she mind, do you think, if you paid a little 
attention to the girls—jollied and noticed 
them a little? I mean for eight or ten days 
till the rush is over. I don’t know how you 
look at such things back East—here we 
don’t mind! The girls would catch on— 
they know you’re married, but they’d join 
in the fun and like you better, and do better 
work.” 

Something in the gaze with which he 
regarded her, and of which he was entirely 
unconscious, brought her head erect with 
a hauteur that was like a slap in the face. 
He drew back, instinctively. 

“Vou will understand it is merely a 
commercial transaction.” The delicate 
irony was lost on him. “You need work 
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done, the best kind you can get; the girls 
will all understand—they will know it is 
merely the semblance of attention you show 
them. If it were real, they would scorn you. 
They are young, full of fun and life. Help 
it along! It will be mutually profitable.’’ 
She rose to go with the dignity of an empress. 
He detained her. 

‘“‘We seem to be at cross purposes, Miss 
Greentields. I shall have to decline your 
offer of a wife back in New Hampshire. 
No young lady has ever looked with covet- 
ous eyes on me, that I am aware. If she 
had, I wouldn’t have left her even for the 
famous Santa Clara valley.” 

At the close of this somewhat stilted 
speech, there was neither coquetry nor 
hauteur in her face, nor embarrassment, 
only disappointment. 

“I’m so sorry,”’ she said. 

There was no getting around the fact 
that she meant it. It was not flattering. 

“JT don’t see what difference it makes!”’ 
he remonstrated with renewed warmth. 

“No, only I wouldn’t have stormed your 
castle in this fashion, if it hadn’t been for 
her. I wanted to help her. I thought she’d 
beso disappointed if you didn’t make good.” 

“Very considerate! If you’d do so much 
for her, unasked, I fail to see why you 
shouldn’t do a little for me, when I humble 
myself and beg for it!” 

“Oh, I shan’t back out,” she returned. 
“Tt really simplifies matters. It’s merely 
descending from poetry to prose—fiction 
to reality. Ill enlighten the girls at three 
o'clock this afternoon—with a _ proviso. 
You must be within ear-shot, but out of 
sight—I won’t do it without.” 

“Enlighten them about what?” he 
inquired. ° 

“You'll hear!” 

“A regularly appointed eavesdropper ?” 

“Yes. Get behind that stack of white- 
wood trays at the corner of the shed, next 
the corral, and be there at five minutes of 
three, sharp. You can hear there, all 
right. I’ll give you a peep to be sure 
you’ve come, before I begin.” 

Thorne spent a most uncomfortable two 
hours before his eavesdropping stunt came 
on. His emotions were not laudable. He 
dreaded going among his cutters again, 
as he would have dreaded a lot of sharp- 
shooters. What was the girl going to say 
to them that she was determined he should 
hear? It wouldn’t take two minutes to 
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tell them of the change to piecework, and 
of the fact that he was a bachelor. This 
last seemed to cut a figure altogether out 
of proportion to its importance. The 
thought of it roiled him. He plunged back 
into the orchard to escape it. Here the 
men roiled him. The Japanese had ac- 
cepted the chaage cheerfully, were un- 
doubtedly pleased with it. But the others— 
three or four black fellows of some nation- 
ality he couldn’t understand, except as 
they cursed in English—were ugly. There 
were angry looks, and angry words, but the 
red-headed Luke seemed to understand 
his business. 

“What was the matter?” he asked when 
it was over. 

“Nothin’ much. They wanted to quit— 
said the cots might go to hell and be 
damned to you!” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“Nothin’ much. Told ’em to quit and 
go to the devil! Said they’d duck you in 
the ditch to-night—told ’em to go ahead 
and I’d help.” He grinned with such 
compelling confidence in himself that 
Thorne’s anxiety, perforce, was lightened, 
and he went to his tryst with his mind at 
ease regarding that horn of the dilemma. 
He dreaded no ditch but that dug by his 
own ignorance or stupidity. 

The fruit had poured in rapidly from the 
Japanese pickers. The boxes already out- 
reached the tray-pile. Miss Greenfields 
tripped around them when she came to 
look for him at the appointed time. She 
gave him a smile, charming but mischievous, 
with a sort of defiance in it, that roused an 
answering spirit in him. 

“T’ll carry it out, no matter what she’s 
planned,” he determined. A moment later 
he heard her voice—how sweet and clear 
it was when she was a mind: “Oh, girls, 
I’ve got some news for you—the most 
delightful news!” 

“What is it—oh, what is it—do tell— 
don’t keep us in suspense—hurry up, Rose 
—we’re dying to hear!’”’ There was a dis- 
cord of interrogation and exclamation. 

“Rose!”’? Her name was “Rose!”’ How 
perfectly it suited her! 

“Mr. Thorne is—is—”’ 

“Ts what? Do tell us! 
exasperating thing!” 

“—Ts not—married!” 

If there had been confusion before, it 
was now,,chaos. No single sentence was 
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intelligible to the eavesdropper’s ears, and 
those ears, it must be confessed, burned as 
they had never burned before. Then the 
clear voice of Rose again. 

“How do you suppose I can answer so 
many questions at once? How, and why, 
and where, and when, and everything else! 
I didn’t tell you before because I didn’t 
know it! He mentioned it this noon. 
I dropped in a minute and tried to talk 
with that deaf old lady, and he came while 
I was there. I told him it was too bad his 
wife wasn’t here, to look after us girls and 
make us work better, and he said he hadn’t 
any wife.” 

Again there was a chorus of exclamations. 

“Tt’s a shame the way we’ve treated him!” 
continued the clear voice. ‘We haven’t 
half worked, and I don’t believe he’s rich— 
a bit! I think he’s worried about the crop. 
It’s all new to him, and he doesn’t under- 
stand, and he isn’t used to our ways. We 
ought to do our best—I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf!’ Here her voice fell tc a 
half-whisper, yet perfectly distinct to the 
listening ears, and vibrant with mischief. 
“Girls! he’s worth while! I’m going to 
set my cap for him! Igiveyou fair warning!” 

There was another clamor, a Bedlam let 
loose, yet not Bedlamatic; it was laughter 
and shrieks and protestations, unintelligible, 
yet with no note of inharmony. It resolved 
itself into half-formed challenges as to 
“Who’d get ahead,” and allusions to a 
“college boy,” and a “co-ed?” There 
seemed to be much sympathy for the 
unnamed “college boy.” It dawned on 
Thorne that the ‘co-ed’ meant Rose, 
and the linking of her personality with 
another’s was like a cold hand upon him; 
it subdued the flush her words had roused. 
He understood why she had insisted on 
his presence. She said it only because he 
was within hearing. That was to show 
him she meant nothing but to help him 
with the game, and the game was the 
profitable saving of his crop. A moment 
later her voice again compelled attention. 

“By the way, to-morrow we begin piece- 
work like Hunters, only this is better 
fruit, and half a cent more, and I’m to be 
‘forelady.’”’ 

There were three or four seconds of 
ominous silence, then the chatter broke out 
afresh. He knew as well as though he had 
been told, that if the second statement had 
preceded the first, that is if the change to 
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piecework had preceded the announcement 
of his bachelorhood, there would have 
been protest. Rose had planned it well. 
She knew them. But what made her do 
it? Oh, yes! it was for his wife—he had 
forgotten. He clenched his fist with the 
determination, suddenly born, that she 
should think of things for him, before she 
was through! She had declared her cap 


set for him! She should find she had 
caught him, and having caught—well, 


he’d take a hand himself then! 

Half an hour later, he appeared among 
them with his camera. It was an inspira- 
tion; it paved the way for the cordial rela- 
tionship he meant to establish. There was 
no lagging back among the girls. They met 
him half—three-quarters—way. Hecouldn’t 
have hit upon a more seductive expedient. 
Rose smiled at him roguishly, yet with 
commendation. It was a beautiful picture 
when they were gathered to suit him, just 
outside the fringe of shade of the great 
live-oak. Twenty-seven laughing, coquet- 
ing, charming girls in their thin dresses, 
bare arms, and crowns of glinting, breeze- 
swept hair. Behind them on one side 
stretched the interminable rows of fruit- 
laden trees, and on the other the equally 
interminable rows of trays, turning their 
mass of fragrant fruit like liquid amber, 
tothe sky. In this hour came his enlighten- 
ment. He saw them in different guise. 
He recognized his blunder. They were not 
‘“working-girls” like those to whom he had 
been accustomed; neither were they ‘‘ladies”’ 
oi any species he knew. They were a type 
to themselves, separate and distinct; a type 
full-gazed, fearless, captivating. 

After supper, when he drove over for the 
sulphur-houses, Rose met him in the drive- 
way, sprang lightly into the truck, took the 
lines from his hands, and herself guided 
him to the dry-yard. 

“TI told them I had set my cap for you,” 
she remarked; ‘‘I must be able to tell them 
what innings I have made.” 

“T am more competent to tell them,’’ he 
asserted, but she pretended not to hear, and 
there was a bewitching shyness about her. 

“We are going to get a prodigious amount 
of work done now; I’m going to bring you 
some more hands in the morning. I think 
we'll catch up with the cots to-morrow, 
then it will be easy to keep up, and you can 
soon spare some of the help. There’s a 
change in the weather, too; it’s going to be 
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cooler—we won’t make so many slabs.” 

“How did I get along this afternoon?” 
he inquired. 

“Famously! Half of them are in love 
with you already!’ She avoided looking 
at him, though he tried to make her. 

“Why do they think Hunters a_pleas- 
anter place to work than mine?” 

“They don’t any more.” 

“Why did they?” 

“Oh, there are several boys there—sons, 
I mean.” His face expressed no compre- 
hension. “Stupid! There’s somebody— 
several somebodies—to josh with, and 
make love to them!” 

“Is it necessary to a California girl 
always to have a flirtation on hand?” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘Not a bit! You don’t 
catch on! This is our vacation—our play- 
time! We’re nearly all in school yet. 
We’ve got to have some fun after forty 
weeks’ grind; if we can’t get it one way, 
we take it another.” 

“Ah, I understand!’’ 

“No, you don’t! You never will!’ 

He made no defense—he was learning 
meekness. ‘‘Have you any further com- 
mands to lay upon me as to my conduct?” 

She laughed; “Yes! Show special atten- 
tion to Lena Selby. You know they raised 
your orchard and sold it to you before 
they’d had a decent crop. They feel sore. 
She’s your main point of friction.” 

‘No, I didn’t know who sold it to me—I 
paid no attention. But I didn’t force them to 
sellit! I gave enough for it, heaven knows!” 

“Bah! What did the price you paid 
amount to? You ought to two-thirds clear 
it this season, and they grew it all for you 
to profit by!” 

“Well, good Lord!” said Thorne, in ex- 
asperation; ‘‘tell me which one she is! If 
any attention I can offer can atone for such 
a crime—”’ 

“She’s the prettiest one of those three 
awfully pretty ones you sharpened knives 
for this afternoon.” 

“T didn’t see any pretty ones but you,”’ 
he protested helplessly. 

“Oh, I thought you were improving! 
What’s the use trying to help such a stupid 
fellow!” But there were deepening dimples 
and richer roses in her ch2eas, as she sprang 
from the wagon and sped away in the 
fading sunshine. 

There was no cause for complaint as to 
tardiness or idleness the next morning. 
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Half a dozen of the cutters were at their 
trays by six o'clock; all were busy before 
seven. Rose flew about re-arranging tres- 
tles, giving orders, and straightening out 
tangles, always with her punch dangling at 
her belt. The Jap boys were constantly on 
the run. There was energy and inspiration 
in the very atmosphere. 

“Fruit, please!’ ‘“Tray, please!’ Thorne 
found the sound no longer rasping. It 
was a lyric that sang sweetly in his ears, 
and she was the cause of it all! His eyes 
followed her so much he neglected his own 
work. Once when she brushed against 
him, she gave him one of her flashing 
glances with— ‘“‘No dawdling here, if 
you please!” ; 

It was a pleasure to work, with every- 
thing running in such clock-like precision, 
yet it inspired him with greater distrust of 
himself. He had made such a failure of the 
picking and cutting until she took him in 
hand, perhaps he was failing with the rest. 
He called her to him as he hurried a car to 
the sulphur-house. 

“T want you to see if this is done right.” 
She examined the emerging car an instant. 

“Couldn’t be better!’ she said, and was 
gone like a flash, before he could feast his 
eyes on her. But he was reassured. That 
word expressed her. Whether she praised 
or blamed, she was reassuring. 

He contrived many such encounters. He 
took his snubbings with outward com- 
posure, for the most part, gradually growing 
to inward delight. He questioned her 
judgment, and contradicted her, for the 
pleasure of keeping her with him, yet she 
was always gone before he was half through 
with her. She was a perfect will-o’-the- 
wisp! As day followed day, he seemed to 
get less and less time with her. If he 
snatched a couple of minutes, he must call 
her on some trumped up errand, orcatch her 
as she ran with her can to the tank-faucet. 

“T thought you’d set your cap for me,” 
he reminded her once. 

“YT did—where are your eyes? It’s my 
sunbonnet over there on the gong frame. 
But all the starch is out and it’s awfully 
limp and dejected!’ The teasing tone and 
defiant glance made his fingers itch to 
shake her. Many times he tried to hold 
her long enough to express his gratitude, 
but she wouldn’t listen. 

“Some day I'll make you listen!” he 


declared. 
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“Perhaps, when you’ve learned enough 
to know what an enormous lot you’ve got 
to thank me for!” 

“’m learning more and more all the 
time; I shall compass the whole some day.” 

“Pas a pas on va bien loin!” she mocked. 

When he caught her again, he rebuked. 
“You mustn’t think everybody’s so fortu- 
nate as to go to college. I never did; I don’t 
understand French.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” 
color flooded her cheeks. What a con- 
tradiction she was! So sensitive toward 
giving offense one minute, so indifferent 
the next! Or perhaps it all lay in their 
different conceptions. 

“But I didn’t learn French in the uni- 
versity—my mother is French.” 

“That accounts,” he said. 

“For what?” 

“Your being so different from the rest.” 

“Are the others so much alike, you can 
differentiate?” 

“Precisely! The others are all from the 
same tree—a fine indigenous stock, no 
doubt—while you—you are the single 
fruit of a rare, imported variety—”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ she interrupted. There are 
two more half-French girls, and lots part 
Spanish and Portuguese. Those three sis- 
ters with red ribbon bows in their hair, are 
Italian descent. Two are Manx; Nell 
Jones is Welsh, and Norah Ryan’s pure 
Irish. Oh, we’re all sorts and kinds! You 
didn’t imagine Californians were aborigines, 
or way-back Puritan stock, did you?” 

Gradually he became convinced that .she 
avoided him purposely, and set himself to 
find out the cause. Chance made it clear. 
He stood behind the tray-piles counting his 
reserve stock, when a conciliatory voice 
remarked: “Girls, it’s a shame the way you 
tease Rose (evidently Rose was absent); 
you don’t give her a minute’s peace—do let 
up on it, can’t you?” 

“But the boss is so utterly gone on her, 
how can we help it!” laughed an answering 
voice. ‘‘She never used to mind teasing; it 
really looks as though—”’ the voice broke 
off abruptly; no doubt Rose had returned. 
Thorne slunk away with his ears burning. 
So that was the reason. It had _ not 
occurred to him that any amount of 
teasing could ruffle her. 

One afternoon Rose’s voice reached him 
in the orchard. She came up laughing and 
panting—her first appearance there. 


An exquisite 
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“T want you to let the girls off at five; 
don’t refuse, it’s an awful tramp down 
here!’ 

“What for?” he inquired. 

“So we'll have an extra hour to powder 
and pompadour for the wedding.” 

“What wedding?” 

“Mame Richards’.”’ 

“That little, yellow-headed thing?” 

“Yes, that little, yellow-headed thing!” 
she mimicked. 

“You don’t mean that she’s been going 
to be married all this time, and worked here 
till the last night ?”’ 

“Why shouldn’t she?” 

“Why should she?” 

“To help you, of course; didn’t you need 
her ?”” 

“Oh, certainly! Didn’t she need the 


money ?” 

“Awfully! She’s saving to get a piano 
player. She’s only a ‘soph’ in the con- 
servatory, and it isn’t likely she'll go any 
more now.” 

“Qh!” he said again. 

“Oh, oh,’”’ she mocked. That’s a girl’s 
exclamation; why don’t you say Y, or Z, 
or and-so-forth ?” 

“T’d like to know,” he inquired, ‘‘whether 
all my hands are heiresses, present or 
prospective.” 

“Sure! All heiresses to a jolly time and 
sense enough to take it.”” Then her mood 
changed. ‘Some of them really need 
money?” she said. “Two or three can’t 
keep on with college, unless they get enough 
for the first semester. We all help them 
when we can without getting caught. You 
see they’re too rushed to remember straight, 
and I can slip in an extra punch from the 
other girls, and they never suspect.” 

“T don’t understand why I never heard 
of this wedding,” he persisted, returning 
to the subject. “It’s a wonder they didn’t 
tease the life out of her!” 

“Oh, no, it was the real thing! They 
never josh about that!” 

“T wish they’d consider you and me the 
real thing,” he said. 

“T thought New Hampshire people were 
slow!’’ she scoffed. 

“Sometimes they’re fast, Rose, fast hand 
and foot.” 

“Rose, indeed!” 

“Forgive me, but Miss Greenfields is so 
long, and so—” 


“Absurd!” she completed. It couldn’t 


have been worse if it had been pasture- 
lands, or meadow-grass! One can think of 
nothing but cows.” 

“Tf you don’tlikeit, I’ll change it for you.”’ 

She flashed him a glance which his eyes 
answered, and turned away before she said 
scorniully, ‘‘A Rose Thorne? Bah, it 
might as well be a Rose beetle!” 

When the orchard hands were gone, he 
walked up to the cutters’ work-ground. 
Everything had been left in all its usual 
neatness; no cutting trays partly filled, but 
one box partly empty. Although so hurried 
she had made them leave it all in perfect 
shape. How could he have gotten along 
without her? How could he ever get along 
without her again? But would he ever 
understand her? Would he ever vunder- 
stand any of them? He looked at the places 
where they had stood. Their footprints in 
the dust seemed pregnant with their per- 
sonality. That personality which voiced 
itself in raillery and slang, as a flower in 
perfume. That conglomerate femininity 
which captivated while it repelled, reveled 
in generous deeds, yet exacted its farthing; 
sipped of the forbidden, and turned it into 
honey. The very air seemed full of kaleido- 
scopic tints of them which dazzled and 
bewildered him. 

Three weeks passed; the apricot season 
was over. Thorne studied the entries in 
his bank-book with a deep and growing 
satisfaction. They totaled in four figures— 
not small ones. Where would that profit 
have been*but for Rose? But for her the 
half of his crop might have wasted, the 
expense doubled, perhaps trebled. But 
for her he would have sold prematurely, 
and lost heavily. Although the information 
of the firm that had sold “short” and was 
struggling to recoup, came from her father, 
she was the transmitter; he gave her all the 
credit. How could he ever repay her? 
He would call and ask her how. He did 
call, but the question he asked her was not 
strictly of a business nature. Yet true to 
her commercial instincts, she endeavored 
to bring it to that level. Her cheeks were 
pinker than the first day he had observed 
them, but the frown was gone from her 
forehead, and the pucker from her chin. 
There was laughter in her eyes, although her 
voice was very nonchalant as she replied: 

“Stupid! didn’t I tell you in the begin- 
ning that I wanted to help you make good 
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for the sake of your wife! 
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The regulations of a tyrant 

A Thanksgiving railroad corporation, in the 

: ~ form of a time-table, caused the 

only available train to leave at 

California the morning hour of eight 

o’clock and five minutes. 

Therefore, being a most ordi- 

nary person and a mere victim of trusts and cor- 

porations, I arose at six. Ah, a crisp, early winter 

morning in southern California! It is worth all the 

pain of the early rising—and my friends know that 
this means much from me. 

The eight-five coaches were full. Everybody wore 
a holiday air. We pulled slowly out of the station 
and puffed along streets that tried to look as heart- 
breaking as dingy streets in other cities—and failed. 
Then we left it all behind and fled into the open. 
Across great stretches of gently rolling country our 
engine shrieked and our coaches swung. At last we 
drew near the mountains. Then came frequent 
stops at pretty little stations, where waited carriages 
and touring-cars full of people with welcoming faces 
and outstretched hands. There were ecstatic cries 
of greeting, children dancing up and down, old men 
and women with peaceful eyes. Everybody seemed 
to have come to the train to welcome everybody else. 
The Thanksgiving turkey must surely have been 
baking in solitary grandeur. And why shouldn’t 
he—on such a day! 

As we came into the heart of the valley the moun- 
tains loomed close and at last old Grayback swung 
into sight, shoulders covered with a heavy snow 
mantle. The whole valley now was full of orange 
orchards, their deep velvety green filling the eyes 
with indescribable delight. Past picturesque little 
stations, shrouded with drooping peppers or set 
stiffly round by palms, we puffed and swung. Then 
at last—the head of the valley! Only three passen- 
gers alighted, but into what a world we stepped! 
Steeped in ngonday sun as in wine, warm and fra- 
grant with a thousand odors—odors of sunned 
earth, of trees hung with pepper berries, with 
oranges or with spicy, stringing eucalyptus bark, 
odors of flowers, of shrubs—the cool, invigorating 


Day in 


breath of snow from mountains lifting themselves 
behind the hills. Such enchantment! Such colors! 
Such light of the sun! I had forgotten+that, even 
here in California, the old world could be so beau- 
tiful. I looked around. Down a long green avenue 
a horse and runabout were coming, the driver waving 
a frantic hand—my friend. And we drove away 
through all the loveliness. I felt as I am sure a fish 
must feel in these semi-tropical waters, as we see 
them from the glass-bottom boats at Catalina 
Island. They swim through fairy aisles of enchant- 
ment in a world of color. And I on that morning 
felt the beauty about me to be as pabpable as that. 

We came to the house. It occupied a noble site 
amid stately trees on the bank of a zanja. The 
bridge, arching over the winding stream, brought us 
to the porte-cochére and seemed to be a part of the 
house itself, so harmonious was the design of sweep- 
ing curves. It was all a shock of surprise to me— 
the gracious vista opening through the trees, for in 
the old days a little straight, wooden bridge was here 
and a small adobe house nestled close by. Profitable 
orange crops had transformed the adobe dwelling 
to a spacious mansion of deep rooms and porches, 
of wide halls and beautiful stairways, of big bath- 
rooms and wide sleeping-decks. But the old adobe 
sitting-room was preserved untouched and there at 
night, after the early old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
dinner, we gathered for pleasant talk and pleasant 
doings—roasting apples and popping corn in the 
old fireplace. Then to sleep under the stars. For 
who would choose four walls, even with windows 
thrown wide, to the great sweep of sky with moun- 
tains looming faintly in the starlight? 

After perfect sleep the softly stealing day came in. 
It was a full day—full of delights. There was first 
a walk along the twisting bank of the zanja through 
delicious rustling leaves fallen from the tall poplars 
and cottonwoods. It was pure joy to scuffle through 
them and to feel again after long months of mild, 
unchanging weather the thrill of change and the soft 
melancholy of the dying year. A little way up the 
stream we came upon a big irrigation reservoir. 
Water-bugs skated along the edges; out in the 
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middle the water lay still and clear. Back to the 
house for bathing-suits! And then, light of foot 
and free of waist muscles, we scampered over close- 
clipped lawns and scurried down the winding road 
through piles of fallen yellow leaves. The shock of 
that crystal plunge and the old joy of water-nymphs! 

After this came lunch, a siesta on one of the deep 
porches and then a long drive. We loitered past 
orange orchards full of faintly yellowing fruit. 
varieties were ripe enough to make the first shipment 
to the benighted easterners, though here we never 
think of eating oranges till after Christmas. We 
drove on—out and up into the open country where 
the smell of sage lay in the sunny air; still up and 
up to the crest of the brown ridge where the pano- 
rama burst upon us. hills 
seeming near enough to touch and soft as if made of 
Below us lay the little city, smothered in the 


Some 


Behind us low rose, 
velvet. 
green of orchards, red-tiled roofs and glistening 
white walls breaking through in vivid spots of color. 
The eye was led irresistibly across the great valley, 
where blurs of green showed the clustering trees of 
other towns, then up the mountain walls to the top 
When 
the late sun was turning the high peaks pink we set 
our faces homeward. 

It was quite dark when we reached the zanja road. 
The horse struck into it eagerly, but a tall figure 
stepped out from the trees and caught the animal 
by the bridle. My heart stood still 
a holdup, and yet, how could it be, so near the great 
house with its lights already twinkling through 
the trees? 


of the snowy range and the edge of the world. 


it was so like 


“What does this mean?” My friend’s voice 
trembled. 
“Your money or your life!” That voice! And 


then he laughed and stood beside the wheel. He 
looked very big in the dark and his voice of laughing 
apology was certainly full of comfortable assurance. 

But how had he happened to come a thousand 
miles just then? I have never found out 
how it was. I took my friend by the shoulders and 
scanned her ruthlessly while I tried to make her tell: 
had he happened to come, or had she arranged it 


really— 


traitorously, counting upon the softened state of a 
heart that renews old associations and is touched by 
a two days’ worship of beauty into unwonted malle- 
ability? But she would tell me nothing, though I 
was sure of a lurking twinkle at the back of a very 
demure pair of eves. And he will not tell, either— 
to this day. But he says it was the truest Thanks- 
giving season of his life. HARRIET ROGERS. 
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Widow’s Weeds 
By Harry T. FEE 


Of Burbank and his wondrous seeds, 
The world now knows the story. 

I do believe from widow’s weeds, 
He’ll vet make mourning glory. 


The Month’s Rodeo 


If persons who are distinguished 


Stevenson by association with genius, 
1 prominent by proxy, were 

and ¢é : . . . 
ane a physically illumined, each a 


Mother — glowing torch, California might 
be fairly well lighted by the 
reflections from the personal 
radiance of Robert Louis Stevenson. He made 
friends as God makes fruits, prodigally (in ‘good 
seasons’’—and he dwelt in no other period—) with 
the sunshine of his personality. 

There is Mrs. William Carson. Those who have 
read the Stevenson letters in the Sydney Colvin 
collection have touched with Mrs. Carson, have 
sorrowed with her, not knowing the name, but in a 
vague, removed way, knowing the woman, a mother 
with a sorely ailing child. Mrs. Carson was Steven- 
son’s landlady at 608 Bush street, in San Francisco, 
in 1879 and 1880, and in his last letter, written from 
Vailima to a San Francisco woman friend, he wrote: 
“Remember me to Mrs. Carson. You know that I 
ever hold a soft spot in my heart for her.” 

In her little home in the Richmond district, San 
Francisco, to-day, Mrs. Carson tells of the wan 
young Scot who came to her home and, with tears 
brightening her eyes, how he kept vigil one distress- 
ful night at the cribside of her infant son. 

Reluctantly she consented that her remembrances 
might be crowded into an article. “You can write 
of him,” she said, “if you will promise to make him 
lovely and grand as he was.” 

Mrs. Carson is not of the stalking cult that talks 
with esoteric rapture of “R. L. S.,”’ as if the most 
delightful and lucid of humans were a cryptogram. 
Mrs. Carson does not quote pages of the graceful 
English that came lilting from the Scottish pen, but 
she has tears in her eyes when she speaks of the man. 

“T have done much more for others than I ever 
did for him, but he appreciated everything. He had 
independent ways with him and the independent 
are always grateful.” 

“The independent are always grateful—” an epi- 
gram and an epitaph. Did a particle of deftness of 
expression radiate from Stevenson to be absorbed 
by this woman? Say the phrase is native to Mrs. 
Carson, for of her Stevenson once said: “‘She is as a 
rose that has blossomed and bloomed under the 
bush.” 

“I was keeping a lodging-house at 608 Bush 
street,” Mrs. Carson said, in telling of the Scot’s 
stay at her place. “One cold day a young man 
came to the door. 
dressed; he wore a cape over his shoulders and heavy 
He wanted a 


He was pale; he was roughly 
Scotch brogues on his feet. room. 
I looked him over carefully. 

“But when I looked at him he looked at me, too,” 
Mrs. Carson continued with a twinkle, remembering 
the competition of scrutiny. “I never saw such 
eyes—black eyes that looked right through you. 
I saw that he was a foreigner. He was Stevenson, 
who had just then returned to the city from Mon- 
terey, and he stayed a year with me, until he went to 
Oakland about the time of his wedding. 




















The Month’s Rodeo- 


“He would have his friends at the place, Harry 
Bigelow, the newspaper reporter, and others, and he 
and Mr. Carson were great friends. My husband 
had been about the world considerably and Steven- 
son was interested in everything. 

“He would talk to me, too,’’ Mrs. Carson recalled 
with a hint of pride brightening her eyes. ‘(He was 
not very strong and liked to have a fire in his room. 
When I would go up in the morning to make the 
fire I would sometimes find him in bed, half sitting 
up, writing.” (The Saint Gaudens bas-relief is 
suggested) ‘“‘He seemed always to be writing.”” (We 
have Crossing the Plains and some of the Familiar 
Studies and other pleasant library companions, 
because he was always writing at Mrs. Carson’s.) 

“Seeing that he would be intent on his work, I 
would sometimes stop talking, I didn’t want to 
bother him,” Mrs. Carson resumed, her memory 
active, gazing as she talked at two photographs of 
the author which she has in her room, hung on the 
wall with the Virgin Mary and the St. Joseph 
lithographs. 

“Go on, Mrs. Carson,’ he would say, ‘I can talk 
and write at the same time.’ 

“And he could, too,” insisted Mrs. Carson. 

“My little boy Robert was two years old at the 
time and Stevenson, who was a great lover of 
children, took a liking to the child. Bobbie would 
always carry Stevenson’s mail to his room and would 
knock on the door and say, ‘Aut’or, aut’or, here is 
some letters for you.’ ” 

Not alone by Mrs. Carson is the child’s phrase 
brought down to us. 

In the Colvin collection there is a wistful letter 
telling of the young Scot’s struggles in San Francisco. 
In a letter dated January 10, 1880, he describes 
himself in the third person as a mysterious lodger 
at 608 Bush street. He wrote: 

“The youngest child of his (the mysterious 
lodger’s) landlady remarks several times a day as 
this strange occupant enters or quits the house, 
‘Dere’s de author.’ 

“Can it be that this bright-haired innocent has 
found the true clew to this mystery? The being in 
question is at least poor enough to belong to that 
honorable craft.” 

The “bright-haired innocent’? had found the 
clew—Bobbie’s was rare acumen. 

Bobbie was to come into Stevenson’s experience 
in a deeper sense, probably to influence his life, if 
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we may assume from another message to Colvin 
concerning the child. 

Simply, intensely, Mrs. Carson tells of this other 
experience when the young Scot watched at the bed- 
side of little Bobbie with the mother and father of 
the child, and all thought that death was near. 

“My Bobbie had pneumonia,” ‘she said, ‘and one 
night we were sure that he was dying. My husband, 
Stevenson and I were together in the room, watching 
the little one. Oh, how he suffered! I wouldn’t 
live that night over again for millions.’”” The 
mother’s eyes filled with tears as she told of the vigil. 

“Stevenson walked the floor. ‘Poor little Bobbie, 
poor little Bobbie,’ he said over and over again as 
he walked the floor. There seemed nothing that 
we could do for my boy, nothing. We all thought 
that he was dying. 

“About daylight the doctor came. He rushed 
into the room and looked at the suffering baby. 
Then he turned on us. We were a woeful sight, 
we had all been crying. 

“You folks, not one of you, is fit to have a child,’ 
he shouted at us. 

“Ts he dying?’ I cried out. 

““ “No, he’s not,’ shouted the doctor, ‘he’s getting 
better.’ 

“Ah, the thrill of joy I felt then. And Stevenson— 
he walked up and down the room and looked at 
Bobbie in his crib. 

“« “Now then,’ he said, ‘now then, now then, now 
then. Won’t Bobbie and I have the royal time,’ and 
the mother, twenty-eight years after the morning 
of hope, clasped her hands ecstatically with a Hi- 
bernian gesture of rapture, in memory of the exulta- 
tion of the pale young Scot’s voice. Her own tone 
arose in crescendo as she echoed Stevenson’s cry. 

In a letter to Sydney Colvin, written in March, 
1880, Stevenson said: 

“My landlord and landlady’s four-year-old child 
is dying in the house, and, oh, what he has suffered! 
It has really affected my health. Oh, never, never, 
any family forme! Iam cured of that. 

“T have taken a long holiday—have not worked 
for three days, and I will not for a week, for I was 
really weary. Excuse this scratch, for the child 
weighs on me, dear Colvin. I did all I could to 


help, but all seemed little to the point of crime when 
one of these poor innocents lies in such misery. 
“Ever yours, R. L. 8S.” 
ARTHUR L., PRICE. 
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“he ‘Phantom Ship,” Crater Lake. Medford is the natural gateway to this region of geological masterpieces 


Oregon’s Wonder City 


Medford, Supported by Five Hundred Square Miles of Rich Territory, is a 
Beehive of Business Activity 


By C. A. MALBOEUF 


EDFORD is called the “Wonder City.””, The a territory rich in a diversity of natural resources, 

title is appropriate. It is a city that does five hundred square miles in area. 
things. The loyalty of its citizens is remarkable. Newcomers alight from the trains at Medford 
Asa result, Medford is the most active point between averaging one for each hour of the day to take up 
Portland and San Francisco, and, with the exception permanent residence there. This was the record 
of Sacramento, the station of greatest railroad - made last year. In 1910, the increase in population 
receipts and shipments. Itis not a boom town, buta willbe greater. One-half of these new arrivals locate 
substantial, well-built, growing city, supported by in the city. The other half make their homes 
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throughout the valley. Nearly all buy orchards. 
From a quiet country town of thirty-five hundred 
people three years ago, has sprung a city of nearly 
nine thousand people, and the ten thousand mark 
will be passed before the end of 1910. The popu- 
lation last New Year’s day numbered eight thousand, 
an increase of sixty per cent in twelve months. 

The location of Medford is excellent. It is 329 
miles south of Portland, and 443 miles north of San 
Francisco, on the main line of the Southern Pacific. 
It is situated in almost the exact center of the Rogue 
river valley, which in turn lies in the heart of Jackson 
The elevation is 1,390 feet above sea-level, 
and the Pacific ocean is seventy-five miles distant 


county. 


on a direct line. 

The valley at Medford is about ten miles wide, 
east and west. In Jackson county it has a total 
length of thirty-five miles. The area is nearly three 
hundred square miles. Almost as level and green 
as a lawn, the valley stretches to the foothills, the 
latter sloping toward the mountain ranges on all 
Wealth is apparent in every direction. The 
valley floor is green and golden with alfalfa and 


sides. 


ripening grains and dotted with a vast succession 
of orchards. 
mercial orchard growing between the symmetrical 
rows of trees, which are carefully and scientifically 
pruned. The mountain sides and tops are thickly 
covered with fir and pine forests, and the outcropping 
of coal, lime, copper and other minerals tells of 
hidden riches. 

From parts of the valley the eye looks upon ten 
billion feet of merchantable timber. If all the or- 
chards with the same range of vision were under 
one fence, they would represent a solid block of 
one hundred square miles. 

The city is delightful. The main business and 
residence streets are paved with asphalt, and twelve 
miles more of the latter will be laid in tg10. Ten 
miles of cement sidewalks will be augmenied by 
twenty more this year. The business blocks 
brick and stone. The brick is made locally, and 
inexhaustible supplies of the finest grade of granite 
are in the hills close by. 

The Medford homes are as fine as can be found in 
any city of similar size. By reason of its recent 
growth, few buildings are seen that are not up to 
date. The true type of bungalow prevails, but there 
are many handsome colonial and a 
number of them represent the expenditure of more 
than $10,000 each. The three public schools are 
substantial structures of brick, and the course of 
teaching is quite complete. It manual 
training and domestic science, which branches are 
usually confined to the schools in larger cities. A 
new school building is needed each year to accom- 
modate the increasing number of pupils. A six- 
story brick hotel is under construction. Another 
one of five stories is being erected. The largest 
passenger station in the Pacific Northwest, outside 
of those in cities upward of fifty thousand people, 
is being built by the Southern Pacific. One of the 
largest natatoriums in the United States will be open 
to the public this fall. 


It is the exception to see grass in a com- 
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residences, 
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An opera-house pretentious enough for a Class A 
city is to be erected. In every direction business 
houses and residences are going up. Two and one- 
half millions were spent in 1909 for building ma- 
terials. Five million dollars are being expended 
this year for the same purpose. Hotels, apartment 
houses and dwellings are crowded to overflowing 
and tents are now being provided to take care of 
the unprecedented rush of newcomers. Financial 
The four banks have deposits 
0° over $2,000,000, which increased fifty per cent 
Postal receipts increased thirty-five per 


conditions are sound. 


in IQO0o0. 
cent that year. 

The Medford spirit is proverbial. The people 
seem to get what they want. A new water system 
was needed, and the result is that one costing 
$450,000 has been constructed, furnishing a supply 
of water sufficient for a city of twenty-five thousand. 
The city has a good sewer system. Two telephone 
systems are required to satisfy the metropolitan 
ideas of Medford. It is said that Medford has more 
motor-cars, cash-registers and typewriters per capita 
than any city in the United States. To-day over 
325 autos serve their nine thousand people, or one 
for every twenty-eight persons. The climate scores 
a strong point, too, by permitting them to do so 
every month in the year. 

There is an up-to-date daily newspaper in Med- 
ford with a circulation of more than twenty-five 
hundred. It has complete telegraphic news, and is 
one of the strongest editorial papers in Oregon. 
Nothing seems to daunt these people. For instance, 
Medford is the natural gateway to Crater Lake, one 
of the world’s greatest geological wonders. It is 
eighty miles distant, and the route leads through 
some of the finest mountain and river scenery on 
the continent. The United States Government 
recognized the scientific value and beauty of Crater 
Lake some years ago and created it a national park, 
in conjunction with the surrounding section. The 
accessibility of this great national wonder to the 
public, by good wagon and auto roads, will be of 
benefit not only to Medford and the state of Oregon, 
but to the entire Pacific Coast. The legislature of 
Oregon recently appropriated $100,000 for pre- 
liminary work on a suitable highway to the lake. 
Unfortunately this action was not upheld by the 
Supreme Court, but the Medford people did not 
abandon the project. They said the road must be 
built, and it will be. They are raising the money 
themselves, and the success they are making is most 
pronounced. Nearly $100 a minute was the result 
of their first hour’s effort. 

The city has eleven churches and twenty-four 
lodges. There is a large park in the heart of the 
residence district. The Commercial Club is one 
of the city’s strongest features. Each member is a 
thoroughly lubricated boosting machine, with brain 
and brawn as the propelling power. The teamwork 
of the organization is remarkable and its publicity 
work is wonderfully successful. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have learned of the Rogue river 
valley and its great opportunities through the un- 
tiring efforts of the Medford Commercial Club, 
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A look at the situation fully justifies Medford’s 
aspirations to greatness. The best of conditions go 
to make apple and pear-growing successful. The 
climate is superb. It rains just enough—twenty-two 
inches a year, a trifle over two inches a month, 
distributed over nine months. There is, therefore, 
neither flood nor drought. The summer showers 
insure crops every year in abundance, and remove 
the necessity for irrigation. This is not an irrigated 
district, the rainfall and natural conservation of 
moisture in the soil being sufficient for the proper 
and perfect cultivation of fruits. Alfalfa, likewise, 
grows without irrigation for the same reason. The 
surrounding mountains form a complete rim, leav- 
ing the valley like a saucer in the center, and giving 
needed protection against high winds. The altitude 
of thirteen hundred feet, which is the average in the 
valley, and the clear atmosphere, temper the climate 


As a place of residence this section is unsurpassed. 
The climate stands foremost in that respect, while 
the splendid landscape; the mountains and water- 
ways complete the charm. The Rogue river has 
been aptly described by an ardent lover of nature 
as the “Enchanted Valley.’’ Watercourses flow 
through the valley in many directions. All join the 
Rogue river, which is a beautiful mountain stream, 
discharging into the Pacific ocean. The power back 
of these streams is tremendous. Within forty miles 
of Medford the principal falls and cataracts provide 
power equal to that of over 425,000 horses. The 
Rogue river alone has far greater power than 
Niagara. Water is plentiful for all uses. There 
is more than sufficient to irrigate the whole valley, 
and some projects of magnitude are now being 
carried out, which, when completed, will reclaim 
thousands of acres of hillside and table-lands. 

















Medford pears arrive in European markets in perfect condition 


in winter and summer. The thermometer tries to 
climb up in summer, but seldom reaches one hundred 
degrees, and then the heat is modified at least twenty 
degrees by the rarefied air. In winter it gets down 
to thirty degrees above, and some times to twenty 
degrees above, but never lower. Zero and the 
Rogue river valley are total strangers. The average 
annual temperature is fifty-five degrees above. 
The mild frosts of winter and spring are as invalu- 
able as the elevation, the moisture or the quality of 
the soil. No fruit-growing section can survive with- 
out its frosts, but the latest period of so-called killing 
frosts is so early here as to render the fruit practically 
immune against danger. Climatic conditions give 
the fruit a growing season of forty odd days longer 
than many other fruit districts on the continent. 
This admits of perfect growth, maturity and color, 
and the keeping quality thus obtained renders 
possible long-distance shipments. 


About seventy percent of the entire number of 
trees planted consist of apples, and thirty per cent 
pears. Seven of the best varieties of pears are 
represented. Of the apples, nearly ninety per cent 
are the yellow Newtowns and the Spitzenburgs. 
The former is the favorite English apple, and the 
Spitzenburg is the big red apple so much in demand 
in the American market. All the Newtowns go to 
London, and the Spitzenburgs to New York, while 
the pears go to Chicago and the larger cities East. 
Indeed some of the pears go to Europe, and growers 
do not know of. any case on record where the con- 
dition on arrival at destination was not perfect. 

The unsurpassed quality of the Rogue river fruit 
insures the permanency of the industry. Growers 
smile at the idea of overproduction. The constantly 
increasing demand for high-class fruit will never be 
fully taken care of by the limited acreage that is 
capable of producing it. Thirteen years ago the 
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apple production of the United States consisted of 
300,000 cars. In 1908 it was 100,000. It steadily 
decreased each year. During the same period the 
prices of Rogue river apples and pears correspond- 
ingly increased, and each year a market record of 
prices was created. How many apples of the 
300,000 cars of 1905 or the 100,000 cars of 1908 
brought $7 a box weighing fifty pounds in New 
York and London? What other section produced 
pears which sold for $10 a box in New York City? 
The entire Union is a market for high-class fruit 
and yet the present supply cannot meet New York’s 
demands alone. The argument seems convincing, 
and the planting goes on continually. 

The production of these orchards is astonishing. 
Think of a carload of pears selling in New York 
City for over $4,600 in 1907, the year of the last 
panic! This is the world’s record for an entire car 
of fresh fruit. Montreal paid $5.05 a box for a 
carload of pears. A single pear-tree produced $225 
worth of fruit. Another acre of pears, $2,250. 
Sixteen acres of pears yielded the grower $19,000. 
Newtown apples netted $2,000 an acre. One or- 
chard has netted an average of $800 an acre for 
seven years. An acre of six-year-old apple-trees 
netted over $700. A car of Spitzenburg apples 
netted the grower $5 a box in 1909. Forty cars of 
pears from forty-eight acres netted $40,000. 

Medford people take great pride in their fruit 
records. They delight in telling of the marvelous 
prices paid in New York and London and of the 
premiums earned by the fruit wherever it has been 
exhibited. The carrying off by one of theirorchardists 
of the new famous sweepstakes prize, with the title 
of Apple King of the World, at the Spokane National 
Apple Show in 1909, was an achievement of which 
any community might well be proud. It represented 
the highest ideal in apple-culture and the prize 
was awarded to an entire carload of Spitzenburgs, 
which eventually went to Washington, D. C., and 
paid the growers $5 a box at the shipping point. 

Attention is called to other resources of the valley. 
Vegetables grow luxuriantly. A yield of $1,750 an 
acre a year from onions is authenticated. Two 
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crops of strawberries are produced each year. 
Grapes, cherries, prunes, apricots and berries grow 
in the same profusion, but these industries are only 
starting. The flame tokay, the finest grape product 
of the fertile hillside lands, will in a few years set 
the eastern markets ablaze with its brilliant color 
and great size. These grapes, and other varieties, 
including the Malaga, pay the growers $250 to $400 
net an acre each year. Four cuttings of alfalfa 
a year from non-irrigated lands yield a profit of $40 
to $60 tothe acre. Fifteen dollars a ton is a common 
price for it, and the demand is increasing. 

Capital is taking active part in the work of develop- 
ment. Electric interurban lines are projected. 
The Pacific & Eastern, a modern standard steam- 
railway line, is under construction from Medford 
into the great timber belts, thirty miles to the east, 
and will be in full operation in the near future. 
The opening of this vast forest will be of great bene- 
fit, and add largely to the industrial progress of 
Medford. Huge sawmills are projected. It will 
soon require one thousand cars of box material 
alone to pack the annual crops of apples and pears. 
The valley cities tributary to Medford consume 
thirty million feet of timber annually, and over 
twenty-five thousand cords of wood. All of this 
traffic must move to or through Medford. Cali- 
fornia and Nevada must have their supplies of fir 
and pine timber. The eastern markets are limitless 
in their demands. Not less than twenty-five billion 
feet of timber within fifty miles of Medford are 
awaiting the ax and the steam donkey. Forty 
years will be required to log this immense stumpage, 
and it will take the combined labor of fifteen hundred 
men working ten hours a day to do it. The head- 
quarters of these men will be Medford and it will 
of itself mean an additional population of seventy-five 
hundred. Coal-mines, copper properties and other 
industries are being developed, the power of the 
mighty rivers is being harnessed, and activity is the 
order of the day. The great fruit industry, upon 
which Medford is built, will only play a trifling part 
in the industrial work when all the wheels of com- 
merce start in earnest here. 








“Apple King of the World” was the title won last year by a Medford orchardist 
at the Spokane National Apple Show 














Wheat is one of the many products with which Blackfoot has made a golden record 


The Secret of Success in Blackfoot 


Focal Point of a Vast Agricultural and Horticultural Region in the ““Gem” State 


By JoHN Scott MILLS 


HE people of Idaho are making history. 

Diversion of water means conversion of soil. 
Cultivation of land brings railways, builds cities, 
populates communities. Forests are hewn, rivers 
harnessed, deserts reclaimed, commerce aided. ‘The 
country once a barren waste is shimmering with the 
green of the grain, the vine, the tree. Watercourses 
are lined on either side with homes of an industrious 
class. Prosperity has come at the bidding of men 
who have done and are doing things in the busy 
cities, on the fertile plateaus, in the forests and the 
mines of the great state, one section of which is the 
theme of this story. 

Blackfoot, Idaho, is an important railroad 
junction on the Montana Division of the Oregon 
Short Line between Salt Lake and Butte. It is 
twenty-six miles north of Pocatello, and branch 
lines leading from it tap a vast agricultural region, 
similar to that surrounding Blackfoot, along which 
many towns are springing up for a distance of forty 
miles. Blackfoot is the seat of government of 
Bingham county, the population of which is less than 
twenty-five thousand. The surplus products of the 
county in a twelvemonth amounted to five and one- 
third million dollars, leading in oats, wheat, alfalfa, 
potatoes, sugar-beets, fruits and seed products, 


according to the statistical year-book of the state. 
Irrigation is employed on the lands here. The 
American Falls and Power Company’s canal is the 
chief irrigation channel. Cost of a perpetual water 
right is $40 an acre. There are a number of other 
canals in the locality between here and Idaho Falls, 
the property of farmers who own them on the co- 
operative plan. The irrigation canal rights extend 
back for a period of twenty years and, if it became a 
question, would enjoy certain valuable rights of 
priority in the matter of diversion of water from the 
Snake river. Much of the land is sub-irrigated. 

The country is adapted to fruit-raising, general 
farming and gardening. All kinds of smaller fruits 
and berries do well. A colony of 350 people is 
supported on less than 4oo acres of land at the 
State Mental Hospital here. Sixty acres on the 
farm produced 2,400 bushels. Twenty-two acres in 
orchard bore 4,500 boxes of apples. Every kind of 
vegetable was raised. Two and one-half acres grew 
187 tons of stock carrots. The institution also 
disposed of $350 worth of products in the Blackfoot 
local market, besides all required for the use of 
inmates. : 

It is difficult for those not informed to understand 
why lands so sparsely populated attain greater 
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values than, for example, good agricultural land in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska or Minnesota. The 
answer is that these valley-lands in Idaho grow much 
higher priced products than corn, wheat, or oats. 
Diversified products, with fruit, will bring in from 
ten to twenty times the revenue that an acre of grain 
will produce. This is the secret. And, furthermore, 
another point of most vital importance is that the 
soil does not wear out. It possesses the rare quality 
of renewing itself, and crops follow themselves for 
years without the slightest deterioration in quality 
or quantity. Potatoes have been grown on the 
same ground for nine years, sugar-beets a dozen 
years, and the same is true of other products. The 
secret of the great success of agriculture in this 
country is the certainty of the crop and its bountiful 
yield. 

The intending dairyman finds in this section that 
the industry is in its infancy. All conditions are 
inviting for embarking in this line. In less than an 
hour’s ride by rail, with frequent trains and favor- 
able express rates, are two creameries turning out 
butter that commands a premium in the large city 
markets because of its superior quality and purity, 
due to cows pastured only on luxuriant meadow- 
grasses and supplied with plenty of the purest 
mountain water. The call is for smaller herds, with 
more intensified product, the same as is being done 
with the soil. 

Lamb and mutton from the ranges rule the best 
markets. They command from twenty to forty 
cents a hundredweight more than sheep from other 
Idaho’s livestock is adding immensely to 
The opportunities are 


sections. 
the wealth of the country. 
favorable here for engaging in this industry on a 
large scale. 

Blackfoot’s leading industrial enterprise is the 
manufacture of sugar from the famous sugar-beet, 
which grows here to perfection. About 250 farmers 
in the vicinity are listed as beet-raisers. According 
to the statistical year-book, $145,000 was paid to 
growers at the factory, delivered here. The present 
acreage is about 3,400. The average production is 
from ten to fifteen tors an acre, although many 
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farms produce thirty tons to the acre. Varying 
conditions, due to methods of cultivation, cause the 
tonnage to vary somewhat, while the fact remains 
that the land is all the same. The crop matures 
rapidly between July and October. Growers 
receive $4.50 a ton delivered. Where the growers 
cannot deliver to the factory by wagon, loading 
stations on the railway are provided, where the beets 
are dumped into cars. The factory pays the freight, 
so that the net price is thus made the same for all 
producers. Where a twenty-acre field is handled 
with the labor of the family, the returns are practi- 
cally all profit. With careful cultivation such a 
field will produce $2,000. There is no waste in the 
sugar-beet in the process of manufacture. Feeding 
of the pulp of the beet, after the process of extracting 
its saccharine substance, to livestock is an important 
factor in the production of wealth. When fed with 
the proportion of two-thirds of pulp to one of hay, 
it puts sheep and cattle in the finest condition. 

Some attempt is being made to develop the bee 
business here. The market demand for the high 
grade of honey is always good. The dry atmosphere 
is particularly favorable to bees in their work, and 
the stands frequently produce from 100 pounds 
upward. 

There is an equability of climate which renders 
residence enjoyable. There are few winter discom- 
forts or biting winds, although there are a few days 
when the thermometer registers zero. The average 
lowest temperature is 21 degrees above zero, while 
in the summer months the average is 81 degrees. 
The normal precipitation is given at 12.93 inches, 
though 14 inches is more nearly correct, there having 
been a thirty per cent increase in the last three vears. 

Good land is to be had near Blackfoot at reason- 
able prices, ranging from $25 an acre with water, but 
unimproved, and from $50 to $125 an acre with 
water and improvements. 

Blackfoot has a population of some 4,c00. Itisa 
modern and prosperous little city with good schools, 
five churches, ten fraternal orders, two weekly 
newspapers and cement-walks, and is fast taking 
rank among the progressive cities of the state. 














Soil in the Blackfoot country does not wear out—potatoes have been grown on the same 
ground for nine years 
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Tucson is now a modern city of twenty thousand inhabitants 


The Treasures of Tucson 


Where a Perfect Climate Conspires With Modern Hotels to Form an 
Ideal Winter Resort 


By BouRDON WILSON 


PERFECT winter day is no rarity in Tucson, 

for nearly all winter days here are perfect. 
That is, they are perfect if one deems perfect a day 
that is brilliant from morning till night with golden 
sunshine, yet never is too warm; a day followed by a 
night that is cool and invigorating, yet not suf- 
ficiently cold for frost; a day and night when the 
air you breathe, dry and pure and health-giving, 
comes to you in gentle breezes fresh from range upon 
range of pine-clad mountains. From October till 
May such days come in a seemingly endless succes- 
sion, so seldom varied that one all but forgets that 
there are raw days anywhere in the world. 

Tucson is a city of metropolitan pretensions now- 
adays, with a permanent population of twenty 
thousand, to say nothing of the visitors, from two 
to five thousand in number, who come and go with 
the varying seasons. Wherefore the hotels here are 
the equal of any, in point of both spaciousness and 
preparedness, to minister to the comfort of their 
guests; hotels where those with luxurious tastes in 
respect to service and cuisine may have their every 
desire gratified, and hotels where those of more 
economical turn of mind may obtain at reasonable 
price those things which they deem necessary. For 


those who prefer a quieter, more secluded way of 
living, there are numerous lodging and boarding- 
houses throughout the city, ranging in varying degree 
from the luxurious and expensive down to the plain 
and inexpensive. Naturally, Tucson long has been 
lighted by electricity, as well as by gas. The water- 
supply is from municipally-owned wells sunk deep 
into the ground four miles away, where they escape 
all contamination; and this, in connection with the 
modern sewer system, conduces to the natural 
healthfulness of the place. Seven pretty parks, 
shaded by pepper and other ornamental trees, and 
green with velvety grass, afford ample opportunity 
for sun-bathing and outdoor lazying; all may be 
reached quickly by trolley-car from any part of 
the city. 

Golf is one of the favorite sports here, and visitors 
are welcomed to the links, a nine-hole course, out 
by the university grounds. 

Good roads radiate from the city in every direction, 
stretching far out into the open unfenced country 
surrounding and totaling hundreds of miles. This 
is of especial significance, when taken in connection 
with the fact that there are four garages in Tucson 
and over two hundred licensed automobiles, and 
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public stables where the lover of 


horseflesh on the hoof may obtain 


the further fact that there are severai | 


good animals and vehicles. Indeed, 
for either the automobilist or the 
horseman, no part of the world offers 
a more fascinating scene for the 
sport he loves than here. Nestling 
in the bosom of a vast plain, which 
stretches away on all sides a sea of 
shimmering green, Tucson looks 
out in every direction upon range 
after range of mountains, which in 
places lift their fantastically serrated 
summits nine thousand feet and 
more above the sea. A full hundred 
miles away some of them are, dim 
and blue with distance; others, forest-clad and dark, 
rear their tree-feathered crests against the nearer 
sky; while others enter the plain so close at hand 
that the giant cacti, everywhere studding their 
sides, may be seen through the limpid atmosphere 
standing out like pins in a cushion. 

The broad, well-paved streets of Tucson are 
attractive with many shade trees, peppers, um- 
brellas, poplars, olives and others, against the 
greenery of which the flame of the oleander here 
and there stands out in violent contrast, for Tucson 
is pre-eminently a city of homes. From the tiny 
cottage or bungalow up to the pretentious mansion 
they run, brick and stone and cement for the greater 
part, through all the different styles of architecture, 
but in no great degree of variation in prettiness and 
charm. Therefore, it naturally follows that it is 
also a city of schools. At the head of these stands 
the University of Arizona, with its two hundred 
students; its several fine buildings are set in the 
midst of inviting grounds in the northern part of 
the city. The new high school building, re ently 
is complete in every 






erected at a cost of $ 
detail. And there are five ward schools, all well 
equipped with the customary grammar school 
apparatus. Moreover, Tucson is a city of churches, 
the Catholic, the Congregational, the Episcopalian, 
the Christian, and the Jewish denominations each 
having one church edifice, while the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, and the Baptist each have two. 
Commercially, Tucson is the center of not only 





Tucson’s public library is a handsome, well-equipped building 


all Arizona, but a part of New Mexico, and a part 
of the Mexican state of Sonora as well; over all this 
vast territory her wholesale houses do a thriving 
business. The numerous retail stores of all kinds 
carry upon their shelves stocks of goods from which 
one may obtain practically any article known to 
commerce; in a few instances these stores rise to the 
dignity of department stores. Financially, Tucson 
is strong, having four banks, all of them well fortified 
with ample capital. Of daily newspapers there are 
two; bright, up-to-date newsy sheets. 

The delighted surprise voiced by every newcomer 
in Tucson, as he or she strolls about the place, 
gazing at the substantial business blocks and miles 
of charming homes, has come to be accepted:by the 
residents quite as a matter of course. For-half a 
century or more, no section of America has afforded 
the romancer so rich a field as Arizona; pages innu- 
merable of both booksand magazines have been filled 
with stories purporting to picture Arizona life. 
Stories of adventure they have been in the main, 
blazing with the flash of crackling rifles, and 
wreathed with the dust of galloping horses; wild- 
and-woolly stories of the long past gun-fighting 
frontier days, filled with fearless cowboys and 
savage Indians, and peppered and spiced with 
seductive senoritas; stories to cause one to hold 
his breath at the critical places, or his pulse to 
wildly leap—yes, but not stories to prepare one for 
the peaceful modern city he finds upon visiting 
Tucson. 














A delightful nine-mile drive from Tucson brings one to the Mission San Xavier del Bac, two centuries old 
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The olive-branch of peace in Madera bears ten per cent profit 


Madera a Pathway to Prosperity 


A California County Where Vineyards Rival Those of Foreign Fame—Profits in 
Diversified Farming—Olive Orchards as Good as Gold-Mines 


By A. J. WELLS 


HEN one who had written eloquently about 

California first went into the Yosemite 
valley, he threw up his hands in despair: “I am self- 
convicted as a spendthrift in words.” He was 
bankrupt in adjectives. 

So we feel amid the attractions of these valley 
counties. We give it up, as the Queen of Sheba 
did when she saw the estates of Solomon. We shall 
file a petition as an insolvent word-monger. 

In Madera county, while fully committed to the 
“little farm well tilled,” they still farm by miles, and 
the plowman is too much concerned about getting 
across the field and back in time for lunch to note, 
as Burns did, the daisy or the mouse nest which the 
plowshare turns up. 

One big holding embraces fourteen huge ranches, 
all connected by telephone, touching each other yet 
using one hundred and thirty miles of wire. On 
one ranch are fifteert artesian wells, and fifty thou- 
sand acres are rented for farm uses by individuals. 
Of other holdings the Chowchilla has ninety-one 
thousand acres; the Sharon thirty-two thousand five 
hundred; the Adobe twenty-two thousand, the Daul- 
ton seventeen thousand five hundred. The man 
with a modest free-hold of one hundred and sixty 
acres is up against some big neighbors. But if he 
has but eighty acres in alfalfa, he gets from it as 


much net every year as his neighbor does who farms 
eight times as much to wheat. And he plants a 
refreshing green in a wide monotony of yellow fields. 

The farmer of a few acres need not be called a 
“small” farmer, if, as one assured me, he could get 
$50 an acre from his peach orchard and let the other 
fellow plow and irrigate, pick and ship, leaving the 
owner nothing to do but pay the taxes, after having 
planted the orchard and brought it into full bearing. 
When we asked another about the value of his olive 
orchard, he said it paid him ten per cent on a valu- 
ation of $2,500 an acre. Perhaps the ancients knew 
what they were talking about when they said that 
“an olive orchard is a gold-mine on top of the 
ground.” 

A vineyard of one hundred and twenty acres is 
said by the Madera Tribune to have increased in 
value from $10,000 to $50,000 in eleven years, 
paying ten per cent on the latter valuation. 

In another instance, a 20-acre field yields an aver- 
age income of $1,200. It has returned $1,800, but 
has never fallen below $1,000. It includes alfalfa, 
berries, peaches and cream, and the owner gets the 

« 


cream of country life without having to “spread 


himself” over a whole “section” of farm-land. 
Divide a township, Editor Clark says, into twenty- 


acre farms like this and farm it after the methods 
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ncome of $1,328 





of this man, and it would yield an 
400. That is to say, in California and in Mac 
Who would not want to live in the cente1 








1} 


that township? The roads would have to be 





tS 


widened to accommodate the automobiles of 


Southern Pacific and south and west to the San 





Joaquin river. It is a prosperous and _ attractive 





section of the “provec 
to the river, close to the underlving fountains of 


drained. These are not lowlands 





water and is w 
but they are the lower lands of the county, are a 
feast to the eve in the 


crops and in the color and richness of the soil. 





and bounty of their 


The unimproved lands of this section are within 


a radius of from three to seven miles of the county- 


seat and can be bought at prices ranging from $5 








to $120 an acre. 

A big vineyard of fifteen hundred acres is in the 
midst of this section, and in the picking season one 
hundred ar fifty men are emploved. The Italian- 
Swiss Colony has proved the fertility of these lands 
the men who control the great pro] erties of the 
colony are scientific men who de¢ lare these 
lands will grow the best sweet wine-grapes in the 
State, equal to any in France, Italy or Spain 

7 Value of a vine ird is attested b Lhe prices 





received from a thirtv-acre tract here. In three 
years a young vineyard returned $10,743.60, or 
over $118 an acre. 

The east side is the region of grain-fields, but the 
character of the soil is about the same for general 


though not so fu 


farming, fruit and vine-growi 








proved. This is true of a large area until the rolling 








Jands and hed. The water 
underlving lower depths, but 


is available for pumping, rising in the well within 
reach of the pumps in use. 
Much land at present can only produce grain 


with profit, and as it st row grain, the 





east side of the county t 
with its annual harvests. Lands are growing in 
value; there is a demand for wheat; good fart 





| Hl} 1 
methods will here produce ten sacks to 





and this will pay. Good land, clean and 
the plow, can 





¢ bought for fron 


and aside from other uses than that of producing 





wheat or barley, it will increase in and is 
to-day a good investment. A pioneer, now old and 
wealthy, has for half a century grown grain onl 
and invested the proceeds in grain-lands, and he 
Says it pays to raise wheat. He knows. 

The county runs back to the crest of the Sierra, 


and there are rich forests, and in one section a 
mountain of i 





h iron is the principal. 
Up to twenty-five hundred feet above the sea, 
diversifie d farming will prove pr fitable, two prod- 





ucts alone being staple—hay and For 
twenty-two vears an old resident of the region whom 
I met grew two tons to the acre on a plat of five 


acres. And hay is in demand by the teamsters on 

their rounds and commands from $20 to $30 a ton. 
There is ¢ ly nev in annlec } ‘aliforni 

here 1s good money in apples in California, 


whenever the right elevation is found and trans- 





portation is not too serious a problem. Here in 
time will be an electric line (it is already surveyed), 


- then an apple orchard on one of these hillsides, 


to be had now for $10 to $20 an acre, naked, will 


] 


1 
make a fortune for the man who knows how to 
plant and care for it. 

Here, too, up to thirteen hundred feet, oranges 
and lemons will thrive, and English walnuts, grapes 
and olives. A good living can be won from the soil 
by producing the usual farm crops, and in addition 
an income from fruit and nuts, to say nothing of 
the comfort of living where you can grow your own 
semi-tropic fruits and raise your own table-grapes 


and nuts and go berrving on your own grounds half 





the vear. 

Electric power is supplied by the mountain streams 
and is available for all kinds of enterprises that take 
power, including irrigation by pumping. The 

apacity of the San Joaquin Light and Power Com- 
pany is about seventy-five hundred horsepower, but 
is being greatly enlarged. About six hundred men 
are at work, and the total expenditure will aggregate 
five or six million dollars. Much of the territory 





now covered is tinctly agricultural, but cheap 
power will invite factories as well as create irrigated 
farms, and as great ranches are subdivided and 
improved, small farms will add to the population. 


This is the great feature of the county—its under- 


ground fountains. They are reached by wells 
usually from thirty to sixtv feet, and a centrifugal 
pump does the rest. For orchards, water is required 


once a year, in April; vineyards do not need more 





irrigation on these proved lands than the orchards. 

The cost of pumping is not at all prohibitive, the 
average being a little in excess of gravity water. 
There is some advantage in the pumping system 
after it is established. You are master of the situ- 
ation: you are free from “ditch troubles,” riparian 
right 
from a 
water when you need it. Besides this, you are not 


uestions, and from the irritation which comes 
failure of the ditch company to deliver 


likely to use too much water, and you use it when 

1 want it most, and consult your own convenience 

» far as crops will let you. The pump is a feature 
in many places where there are gravity systems. 
It is not a makeshift, 

There are several gravity systems in the county, 
but two of them serve only their own lands, which 
are extensive. The Madera canal covers a district 
of about sixteen thousand acres, and it will serve 
to show the status of things among the farmers 
to point out how water from this canal is used. 
Alfalfa, 600 acres; raisin and wine-grapes, 3,500: 
orchards, 1,000; growing grain, 4,000. Ona ranch 
of eighty acres here five hundred tons of alfalfa are 
cut. In this case the water is raised by a pump 
discharging twenty-five hundred gallons a minute. 

The canal can supply but a little of the area 
needing water, but there are no failures to find the 
underground supplies, and a pump lifts it inexpen- 
sively into the distributing ditches. The water-level 
is maintained in the wells, no matter how many are 
bored, and the future supply is guaranteed by the 
snows of the Sierra. 











ronment. 
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The Surprise of Modoc 


Where Incoming Railroads are Beating the Cowboys’ Spurs Into the Pruning-knife and 
the Combined Harvester, Converting Vast Grazing Lands Into 
Fruitful Orchards and Fields 


By BouRDON WILSON 


LEVEN hundred bushels of oats from ten 
acres of land that has never had a pound of 
manure or other fertilizer placed upon it is “going 
some,” as we say here in the breezy West; and so is 
a thousand pounds of cherries from one tree. Mr. 
Geo. C. Turner, of Cedarville, Modoc county, 
California, raised the oats, and Mr. W. T. Cressler, 
of the same place, owns the tree. And there are, 
approximately speaking, 750,000 acres of such 
land in Modoc county, whereas the total population 
is only six thousand five hundred. This tells most 
convincingly the fact that there is room in Modoc 
for many more farmers and orchardists. 
3ut it also arouses the query, What is the reason 
for this? with land so scarce and hard to get 
elsewhere. 

The answer is, There is no reason for it, except 
ignorance on the part of the public of what Modoc 
has to offer. There is not now any drawback to the 
county. There has been one, a most serious one: 
the total lack of railroads to transport orchard and 
farm produce to an adequate market; but this has 
just been removed. The Nevada, California & 
Oregon Railway, which connects with the Southern 
Pacific’s main line from San Francisco to Omaha 
and the Fast, and with the Western Pacific, has 
penetrated to the heart of Modoc county, and now 
is being extended into Oregon to the north. More- 
over, surveys have been made, and the rights of 


way in pdrt purchased, for two Southern Pacific 
lines, which will cross the county diagonally from 
northeast to southwest and from northwest to 
southeast. 

From the beginning of its settlement by white men 
down to the present time, Modoc necessarily has 
been a stock-raising country. Situated in the ex- 
treme northeastern corner of California, nothing 
else has been profitable, for sheep and cattle and 
horses could be driven out to market on their own 
legs. And raising stock has been very profitable 
in the past, and will continue so for all time, owing 
to the large area of land in the forest reserves, the 
mountains and the lava-beds, which offer good 
grazing but are unfit for cultivation; but the coming 
of the railroads now has made other things more 
profitable. For instance, land that will produce 
one hundred and ten bushels of oats or barley, or 
ninety bushels of wheat, to the acre, or apples and 
cherries that bear a thousand pounds of fruit to the 
tree, yields far more in dollars and cents when 
devoted to the production of these things than if 
used as a pasture for beef cattle. 

3ut even with railroads, the change from stock 
raising to diversified farming and _ fruit-growing 
cannot be effected without a greater population; 
one man herding sheep or cattle covers thousands 
of acres, but not so when it comes to growing 
potatoes or sugar-beets. Therefore, it is frankly 
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stated that the object of this article is to present 
to the public in general, and to the homeseeker in 
particular, the wonderful opportunities which Modoc 
county is holding out to the small farmer, the or- 
chardist and the dairyman, to the end that they 
shall be induced to come and make their homes here. 
And, that they shall be both satisfied and glad to 
remain after having come, care has been taken not 
to grow enthusiastic and paint a picture too glowing; 
to say nothing of honesty, it is far more politic in 
such an undertaking to cause the newcomer surprise 
at what he finds, rather than a sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

While, as has been said, land here has vielded 
one hundred and ten bushels of oats, barley the 
same, and wheat ninety bushels to the acre, it must 
be understood that these vields came from the best 
land in the county, and land that was irrigated. For 
the county over, the average crop of oats an acre is 
not greater than fifty bushels, of barley the same, 
and of wheat forty; this includes crops that are 
grown without irrigation, and perhaps one-half of 


he county is never irrigated. 


the grain grown in t 
\lfalfa, two crops, brings from four to five tons of 
hay to the acre without irrigation, and up to seven 
if watered; red clover from four to five tons and 
timothy a little less, while the native grasses, which 
grow wild all over the moist valley lands, vield from 
one to three tons. Alfalfa that is grown for seed 
brings from $30 to $100 an acre, beginning with its 
second vear. 

\s will be inferred, hay and grain have been the 
staple crops of the county in the past, for the 
reason that these could be consumed at home, 
feeding them to the stock. And also alfalfa seed, 
as its high price and heavy vield have made it 
profitable to team it out to where there were rail- 
roads. But potatoes will vield heavily, as high as 
twenty thousand pounds to the acre having been 
grown. And the same can be said of cabbage, 
onions, tomatoes, peas, beans, cauliflower, celery, 
asparagus, watermelons, cantaloupes, and all the 
other vegetables of the temperate zone; all of them 
are grown every year by the ranchers in their kitchen 
gardens for their own consumption, therefore exact 
figures of their yield cannot be obtained. 

Fruits and berries bear enormous crops, and this 
with none of the care and cultivation which the 
practical orchardist bestows upon his trees and 
vines. For here only a few so far have become 
fruit-growers, in the sense of growing fruit to sell; 
every rancher has his orchard of apples and cherries 
and pears and plums, but he has never cultivated 
it, or sprayed or pruned the trees, for the reason 
that they bore more than he could consume without 
that. And the same applies to strawberries, black- 
berries, dewberries, loganberries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries and currants. Peaches and apricots are 
known to vield heavily in the extreme western part 
of the county, in Little Hot Springs valley, but 
elsewhere not many trees have been put out, and 
these are all still too young to give evidence of what 
they willdo. Tosum it all up, the amazingly rich soil 
in connection with the cool summers and bone-dry 
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Modoc’s “Horn of Plenty” is a fruit-basket 


air, make Modoc a county peculiarly adapted 
to highly profitable fruit-growing; and with the 
coming of railroads, a number of the ranchers who 
are familiar with this fact have begun putting out 
orchards on a large scale, cultivating and caring 
for them properly. One of these, Mr. John Briles, 
whose address is Davis Creek, California, began a 
few years ago, and his twenty acres of apples, peaches 
pears, plums, apricots, and cherries are just coming 
into bearing. For this orchard Mr. Briles recently 
refused a cash offer of $500 an acre—just such land 
as can be bought for from $35 to $100 an acre, 





without the trees, almost anywhere in the county. 

While there is a small fruit evaporator already 
in operation at Cedarville, there is room for several 
more in the county, and the same can be said of 
canneries, of which there is none as yet. 

Dairying is another industry that is destined to be 
highly profitable here, and already numbers of the 
ranchers have begun to change from beef to dairy 
cattle. There is a creamery and cheese-factory at 
Cedarville, one at Adin, two small ones at Lookout, 
and more soon will be needed. But most especially 
people who understand dairying 


tivation, but there is very little 
of it that can be irrigated at 
present. However, for those 
who understand dry farming 
this lack of water need hold no 
terror, for the soil is a loose 
sandy loam which both packs 
and pulverizes easily and the 
annual rainfall is from seven- 
teen to twenty-five inches the 
county over; as it is, without 
any effort at scientific dry farm- 
ing, heavy yields of grain and 
alfalfa seed are obtained with- 
out irrigation. Moreover, a 





great abundance of surface 
water is found at a depth of 
from only twenty to forty feet, 
and there are numerous fine 
sites for reservoirs in the 
mountains which everywhere 
closely neighbor the valleys. In 
this free government land, as 
rich as the soil of Egypt, Modoc 
county offers the homeseeker an opportunity not to 
be found nowadays in many other parts of the 
United States. 

Only in recent years has Modoc come to be re- 
garded as one of California’s mining counties, 
although it has been known for a number of years 
that there was a region rich in gold hid away some- 
where in her mountains. This region was dis- 
covered in 1905, and now is known as the Hoag 
mining district. It lies in the Warner range, in 
the northeastern corner of the county, about eight 
miles north of Fort Bidwell. Discovered at the 
time when the eyes of the mining world were turned 
in dazzlement on southern Nevada, it did not 
attract the attention to which its numerous rich 
prospects entitled it, and wherefore the outside 
capital so necessary to its development has been slow 
in coming in. The absence of milling facilities has 
been removed by the erection of a fifty-ton Lane 
Chilian custom-mill on the Mountain View property 
of the Bidwell Consolidated Company. 

Unable to mill their ores, none of the properties 
of the district has as yet produced anything in the 





are needed. 

Land values throughout the 
county range from $10 an acre 
for land without water up to 
$1oo for the best, with water 
right; the average for irrigated 
land is not far from $50. But 
there are thousands of acres of 
government land in the county 
which may be homesteaded or 
entered upon under the Desert 
Act. A great deal of this land 
is every bit as rich as that which 
is privately owned, and it needs 
only to be cleared of its growth 
of sagebrtish to be put into cul- 








Alturas hag spent $35,000 on a modern high schocl building 
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way of dividends; nevertheless several of them are 
fairly entitled to the term producing mines, inasmuch 
as they now have on the dumps ready for milling 
varying quantities of ore that will yield from $6 
to $175 a ton. And besides these proved mines, 
there are numerous very promising prospects. All 
the ore of the district is free milling, and with an 
abundance of convenient water and timber for all 
purposes, and the nearby Surprise valley from which 
to draw cheap supplies, it can be mined and milled 
for $3 a ton. Considering this, and the percentage 
of gold in the ores that are being taken out, it is 
evident that this county can be honestly recom- 
mended to those who have money to invest in mining 
enterprises. 

The Winters mining district lies in the western 
part of the co Adin. 
The Hess mine is the only producer so far dis- 
covered here. It has a ten-stamp mill, which has 


miles north of 


inty, fifteen 


been working full capacity for several months on 


rock that goes $20 and over. Here also is an 
abundance of timber and water in connection with 
cheap supplies. 

Throughout the county, in the mines, the woods, 
the sawmills, and on the ranches, there is a strong 
and constant demand for men who are able and 
willing to work, and at rates of wages that run from 
$45 a month and board on the ranches up to $3.5 
a day and board for skilled miners. To the home 
seeker of limited means, this is a fact of no small 
importance, as it assures him remunerative employ- 
ment every day that he can spare from his own 
affairs the year round. 

Modoc county is a paradise for the hunter and the 
fisherman. For the hunter, there are deer, antelope, 
bear, 
sage-hens, doves, snipe, quail, plover, swan, geese 


panthers, wolves, grouse, prairie-chickens, 
and ducks in great number. Many specimens of 
the lordly deer have been killed that weighed from 
250 to 300 pounds; and the lakes and marshes 
fairly swarm with water fowl. For the fisherman 
the lakes and numerous streams are alive with trout, 
whitefish and pike. And as for camping, no section 
of all the West offers better facilities; convenient 
wood and water everywhere on level ground, easy 
of access. 

Honey may be termed a by-product of alfalfa 
seed, for the bee is a necessary agent in the fertili- 
zation of the plants’ blossoms, without which there 


can be no seed. Aside from this feature, that bee- 
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keeping is lucrative here is evidenced by the fact 
that Mr. Henry Steiner of Cedarville last year took 
from one hundred and twenty hives five thousand 
pounds of honey which he sold at ten cents the 
pound. Deducting all the expense, including pay 
for his own labor, Mr. Steiner estimates that his 
net profit per pound was eight cents. Modoc honey 
is sweet and well flavored and there is a local market 
for all that is produced. 

In temperature, the climate of Modoc county 
is that of the temperate zone, modifiéd by its dry 
rarefied mountain air. Thus, while the thermometer 
occasionally registers here as high as from ninety 
to one hundred in the shade, it must be borne in 
mind that the perceptible heat is at least fifteen 
degrees less than in the humid East; in other words, 
one hundred degrees here is not more oppressive 
than eighty-five in Ohio, and rarely ever can one 
sleep the night through without covering. In ihe 
winter, on the other hand, there is now and then a 
day or two of quite cold weather, when the ther- 
mometer drops to zero and even below, giving 
people a taste of sleighing and skating. The rain- 
fall, as has been stated elsewhere, averages between 
seventeen and twenty-five inches for the year, the 
greater part of it by far coming between October tst 
and April 1st, which means that the springs and the 
summers are composed almost entirely of cloudless, 
And there are neither burning winds 
The foregoing 


high mountain 


sunny days. 
in summer nor blizzards in winter. 
applies to the valleys. In the 
ranges the winters are intensely cold and the annual 
snow and rainfall is enormous. 

The summers in Modoc never become oppres- 
sively hot, though there are now and then a few 
quite warm days; and likewise the winters are not 
severe, for there are not many days when the ther- 
While the snowfall in 
the high mountain ranges is enormous, affording 


mometer drops below zero. 


stored moisture for irrigation, in the valleys there is 
rarely ever more than a day of sleighing at a time. 
In spite of the scanty population, those who come 
to Modoc may expect to find good free schools in 
every neighborhood and town, churches, good roads, 
convenient postoffices, daily mails, and rural free 
delivery. And those who are able and willing to 
work will find a constant demand for their labor at 
good wages, an item of no small importance to the 
homemaker of small means who wishes to make 


very edge c 
every edge cut. 








In Modoc a home like this is the reward of one rancher’s industry 

















Enormous yields of alfalfa are one result of the great “Umatilla Project” 


Where Farming is a Science 


Umatilla Project at Hermiston, Oregon, Offers Unexceptional Opportunities to the 
Man of Limited Means 


By JouN Scott MILs 


M! )DERN methods have made irrigated farm 
ing a science. It is not an easy matter to 
induce the men who till the lands in the “rain 
states” to believe this. They follow in the footsteps 
of their fathers. 

This story has as its object a brief mention of the 
government irrigation at Hermiston, in northeastern 
This is more generally known as _ the 
It was inaugurated after the most 


Oregon. 
Umatilla project. 
careful investigation of all existing conditions, this 
investigation being made by United States engineers 
and soilexperts. It was decided to be a most feasible 
irrigation project and in point of transportation 
facilities, altitude, climate and water-supply was 
considered one of the best ever undertaken by the 
Government Reclamation Service. 

There has already been expended more than 
$1,250,000 in the construction of an irrigating sys- 
tem, most of which is already in operation. The 
dam is one of the largest in the world, having a 
reservoir capacity of three billion feet of water 
a sufficient amount to cover every acre of the land 
to a depth of more than three feet. This supply, 
however, only needs to be drawn upon during the 
driest months of the year, in ordinary times not 
being needed. 

There are now under irrigation nearly twelve 
thousand acres. The remaining lands will all be 
under water within the next two years. All water 
rights under the system are secured by the settler 
direct from the government. They cost $60 an 
acre for a perpetual right water, payable in ten 
annual instalments of $6 each, without any interest 
on the deferred payments. In addition to the above, 


there is only the annual maintenance charge or cost 
of keeping the canals and ditches in repair. 

The mild climate of the land under the Umatilla 
project is a surprise to those who are accustomed 
to the rigors of an eastern winter in the same lati- 
tudes. The climate varies with the altitude—warm 
and dry in the lower sections and a balmy atmos- 
phere in the mountain regions. The winters are 
short and mild, and scarcely a week passes that 
farming is not carried on. The summers are de- 
lightful, the lengthy days of this high latitude 
affording unusually long growing weather during 
the crop The rainfall 
about The altitude of the valley is 
four to five hundred feet above sea-level. 

While the Hermiston project irrigated lands are 
too vaiuable to be used for general farming, there 
are some special crops which yield enormous profits 
as compared with ordinary grain crops. Among 
these crops may be mentioned hops, alfalfa, peanuts, 
sugar-beets and sorghum, all of which grow luxuri- 
antly. $ 


season. annual averages 


nine inches. 


Hops give a return of $375 to $750 an acre. 
The soil of the valley is a rich deep sandy loam. It 
is of the character especially adapted to the growing 
of early garden-truck—potatoes, peas, beans, as- 
paragus, lettuce, cucumbers, cantaloupes and 
watermelons, strawberries, raspberries and black- 
berries, as well as tree-fruits, cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, almonds, walnuts and apples. 
Different varieties of grapes are also grown. 

The non-irrigated and cheaper lands around 
Hermiston constitute one of the greatest grain- 
producing sections of the country. The average 
wheat production of Umatilla county for a number 
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of years has been five million bushels, one crop 
reaching the enormous total of 6,000,000 bushels, 
its market value being $4,220,000. This wheat was 
produced at an average cost of twenty-eight cents 
, leaving a net profit of $2,540,000 to the 
producers. Umatilla 

-} . 7 } 
undeveloped wheat-land. 
unimproved irrigable land, ten acres of which is 





a bushe 
has a half-million acres of 
It has 100,000 acres of 


sufficient for a family to earn a good income above 
the cost of living. 

The southern part of the county is heavily tim- 
bered and with the extension of-transportation faé¢il- 
The 


county is essentially a producer of staples, for which 


ities will produce large quantities of lumber. 
there is always a good profit. None of its industries 
can be overdone, while an increase of production 
Wheat 

g . | 


lands sell for from $25 to $75 an acre; irrigated 


means an increase of prosperity for all. 


lands, $150 to $300 an acre; producing orchards 
There are 120,0¢ 

acres of land in Umatilla county under irrigation. 
Of these, 75,0 


from $Soo to $1,500 an acre. 


90 acres are especially adapted to 
fruit-growing. Of this large territory, but a small 
area is under cultivation, the larger portion being 
new lands awaiting settlement and development. 

n the irrigated section of the valley, the seasons 
are extremely early, owing to the low altitude and 
warm soil. Strawberries are ready for market early 
in May, cherries the first of June, and other fruits 
and vegetables from two to six weeks in advance of 
the less favored districts of the higher altitudes. 
This insures the growers a market for produce at a 
time when it is a luxury, prices are highest and the 
demand in excess of the supply. Umatilla county 
exported $50,000 worth of strawberries in one season. 


} 


On 2,846 acres of old irrigated land there are 


220,000 fruit-trees, two-thirds of which are bearing, 
the remainder 


being young trees. The bearing 


Umatilla Project at Hermiston, Oregon 


Development 
Section 


orchards yvielda net profit of from $300 to $1,000 an 
acre a year, according to the ability of the grower 
to handle and market the crop. The land is await- 
ing the people to come and increase the fruit crop 
fifty times the present yield, offering immense profits 
as inducements. 

Dairying is a profitable industry in this section. 
Alfalfa is a certain crop, and the large returns per 
acre insure success in dairying. There is a rapidly 
increasing market for all dairy products, affording 
settlers on these new projects an opportunity to 
convert some of their produce into ready cash, which 
is always acceptable to one just starting in a new 
loc ality. 

Bee-keeping is another industry that is destined 
to produce good results, the honey from alfalfa- 
blossoms having a very rich flavor. 

Livestock feeding for the city markets is another 
of the leading industries of Umatilla county. Cattle 
and sheep feed on the range until nearly ready for 
market, then by being fed on the rich alfalfa of the 
irrigated districts for a short time they are put in 
such prime condition as to command high prices 
and consequently give the livestock raiser the maxi- 
mum profit. The immense packing-plants at Port- 
land greatly enhance the market for livestock and 
thereby obtain for the settler another means of 
realizing a quick cash return for his produce. 

The town of Hermiston, about five years old, has 
a population of some 1,200 and is constantly grow- 
ing. The business portion of the town is substan- 
tially built, and the residences show the progressive- 
ness and taste of the inhabitants and speak well for 
the future of the place. It is on the main line of 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company and 
there are in the county two branch lines of the 
O. R. & N. Co. and a branch of the Northern 
Pacific running to Pendleton, the county-seat. 








The rich alfalfa puts all stock into prime condition for the market 
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One Hundred and Fifty-five Million 


Dollars 


to Enter New York 


The Crowning Achievement of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Ten-year Struggle 
to Cross the Hudson River Into New York City 


By H. A. Buck 


HE now completed New York Station of the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, at Seventh avenue and 
Thirty-second street, is the realization of what 
seemed in the beginning to be merely a dream. 
Forty years ago this idea first took form in the brains 
of the Pennsylvania’s officials as they gazed long- 
ingly across from the Jersey side toward New York 
City. They wanted a station there, a station into 
which their trains could enter on their own rails, but 
the engineering obstacles seemed at that time to be 
insurmountable and they were confronted by the 
staggering cost of such a stupendous undertaking. 
For thirty years it remained nothing more than a 
dream; but not an idle dream, for throughout these 
years eager minds were busy with plans to make 
of it a reality. 

How to get the trains across to New York City 
was the puzzling question; the construction of a 
station was a simple matter. 

In 1884 this planning crystallized into a proposi- 
tion to build a great bridge across the Hudson river 
with a span almost twice that of the Brooklyn bridge; 
but the financial panic of that year followed swiftly, 
making such an undertaking impossible. Eight 


years later, in 1892, the idea again came to the fore, 
when it was proposed that a tunnel be constructed 
from the Pennsylvania depot in Jersey City through 
Maiden Lane to Brooklyn; but the panic of 1893 
effectually dampened the enthusiasm of the advo- 
cates of this plan. Not until 1900 was the project 
again revived, when it again took the form of a 
proposed Hudson river bridge. But as the other 
roads using ferries to carry their passengers into 
New York City could not be induced to approve 
this plan, and as a charter for a bridge to be used 
by only one railroad was not to be obtained, all 
thought of a bridge was abandoned and the plans 
for a tunnel were again brought out. 

The result is the New York Station and Tunnel 
Extension of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

This extension begins at Harrison, near the city of 
Newark, New Jersey, and runs thence eastward 
to Weehawken, where the tubes begin, and passes 
under the Bergen hills and on under the bed of the 
Hudson river in double tubes to the New York 
Station, whence it continues in the same direction, 
passing under the Fast river in four tubes to Sunny- 
side Yard, on Long Island. Through passenger- 
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trains from the South and the West change from 
steam to electric power at Harrison, where is lo- 
cated a transfer yard for the huge electric locomo- 
tives used in the tunnels; and continuing eastward 
on a double-track line across the Hackensack 
meadows, they enter the tunnels in the western slope 
of Bergen hill, their passengers being thus conveyed 
to the station in New York both safely and ex- 
peditiously and without change of cars or resort to 
ferrying. From the Sunnyside end of the extension 
come the trains of the Long Island Railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the Pennsylvania. 

To make the passenger as safe under the beds of 
the rivers as on the land’s surface was the aim of the 
Pennsylvania’s tunnel builders. The tunnels con- 
sist of a series of iron rings, each two and one-half 
feet in width and weighing fifteen tons, with an 





tunnels the same. 
of one hundred and forty-four trains per hour may 


One Hundred and Fifty-five Million Dollars to Enter New York 


there are two land tunnels which, starting at the 
station, traverse one of the most important sections 
of New York City, a section in which are situated 
the larger hotels and retail stores, theaters, and 
many All told, the river tunnels are 
six and eight-tenths miles in length and the land 
Through these tunnels a total 


residences. 


run; the daily service will consist of approximately 
four hundred Pennsylvania and six hundred Long 
Island railroad trains. 

The building of the New York the 
largest structure of its kind in the It is 
784 feet in length by 430 in width, and covers the 
entire area bounded by Thirty-first and Thirty-third 
streets and Seventh and Eighth avenues, or a total 
And containing every: 


Station is 
world. 


of eight acres of ground. 





Interior Pennsylvania tunnel, showing signal apparatus 


inner lining of concrete twenty-two inches in thick- 
ness, and so thoroughly was the work of their con- 
struction performed, and with such skill, that they 


stand an everlasting monument to the mastery 


now 
of science over the greatest of the barriers of nature. 
Straight as the arrow flies, these tubes run from one 
side of the Hudson to the other, and again from the 
station in New York beneath East river to Long 
Island. Nine years it took to construct them: nine 
vears of deep thought and continuous labor and 
many millions of dollars. No such undertaking 
has yet been carried to completion where the matter 
of cost was permitted to play so small a part, as 
compared with the results of strength, durability and 
absolute safety; and wherefore the officers and en- 
gineers of the Pennsylvania now hold them to be 
perfec cs 

Besides the river tunnels leading to the station, 


convenience practicable, and every safeguard against 
accident, it embodies the highest development of 
railway-station perfection. 

Built in the Roman Doric style of architecture, 
it is in reality a huge bridge above the tracks, all of 
level of the streets. It has 
The central entrance 


which are below the 
entrances on all four sides. 
on Seventh avenue is termed the main entrance. 
Through an arcade 225 feet long by 45 feet wide, 
bordered on both sides by shops, this entrance gives 
admittance to the main waiting-room. The restau- 
rants, lunch-rooms and café are at the farther end 
of this arcade; and beyond these are the general 
waiting-room and concourse, the latter being on the 
first level below the street. Entering through the 
corners of the building on Seventh avenue are two 
carriage drives, each sixty-three feet in width. The 
frontage is marked by another 


Eighth avenue 
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spacious entrance.. It leads to the main floor of the 
concourse. On the Thirty-first and Thirty-third 
street sides, from the openings in the center, bridges 
for the use of pedestrians entering from “he street 
lead directly over the carriage driveways to the 
general waiting-room. ’ 

The waiting-rooms form one of the building’s 
distinctive features. The upper one extends from 
Thirty-first to Thirty-third street, parallel to Seventh 
and Eighth avenues, for a distance of 314 feet, with 
a width of 109 feet. This room is 150 feet in height, 
and its walls, where they lift themselves above the 
main body of the building, contain on each side 
three ‘semi-circular windows sixty-six feet wide at 
the base; and at each end there is a window of the 
same gigantic proportions. The main waiting-room 
on the first level below the street is the largest in the 
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feet above the train platforms, whence it is reached 
by two stairways and one elevator to each platform. 
Ample stairs and inclines lead from it directly up 
to both Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth street, 
and there is a moving stairway going up to a private 
street lying midway between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues, which affords communication with Thirty- 
fourth street. 

The baggage-room, with 450 feet of frontage, is 
on the same level with the main waiting-room, below 
the surface of the ground and directly beneath the 
arcade and restaurants. 
trunks are delivered te the trains by means of motor 
trucks and elevators. 

The construction of this building was begun on 
May 1, 1904, six years ago, and trains were first 
operated from it on regular schedule in-the summer 


From the baggage-room 





General view of main waiting-room, Pennsylvania Station 


world. The ticket- and baggage-checking windows 
open into this room, and within its walls are the 
telephone and telegraph offices. Adjoining it on 
the west side are special waiting-rooms, each Ioo 
by 58 feet, for men and women, and these open into 
retiring-rooms. 

Directly over the tracks on which the trains arrive 
and depart is the concourse, an assembling place 
over two hundred feet wide, extending parallel to 
the main waiting-room, with which it is connected 
by a broad thoroughfare, the entire width of the 
station, and on under both Thirty-first and Thirty- 
third street. This is the vestibule to the tracks, 
which are reached by stairs descending to each of 
the train platforms. 

The exit concourse, sixty feet in width, underlies 
the main concourse, between it and the tracks, and 
is used for purposes of egress only. It is eighteen 


of 1910. Roman Travertine stone from quarries 
near Tivoli, Italy, was used in its construction. 

Both the tunnels and station were planned and 
constructed under the executive direction of Alex- 
ander Johnston Cassatt, president, and Samuel 
Rea, vice-president, of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Mr. Cassatt was president from 1899 till his death, 
which occurred on December 28, 1906. His was the 
dominant personality of the project; to his foresight, 
courage and ability is largely due that the Pennsyl- 
vania now has extended its system into the city of 
New York. His name will live forever in connection 
with the extension; the tunnels and the splendid 
station form his most fitting memorial; nevertheless, 
in commemoration of him, his statue has been 
placed in the Travertine wall of the station, at the 
head of the grand stairway, there to stand while the 
great building lasts. 
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